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Stkuck with the light thrown on the character and hisl^ry 
of Cromwell by the various documents which have issued 
from the press during the last few years, I felt a desire to 
publish in a Continental Review the result of my exami- 
nation. But 80 great was the interest I foimd in my 
subject, that I have written a Book rather than an Article, 
and am ilbw compelled to renounce my first intentions, 
and to lay this Historical Essay before the Public in the 
form of a distinct Work. 

Before I had attentively read Olwer CromweWa Letters 
and Speeches^ edited by Mr Thomas Carlyle, I thought it 
would be beneficial to translate his volumes into French; 
but my opinions in that respect are changed. They appear 
to us generally on the Continent to possess so much orig- 
inality of thought and manner as to defy all possibility of 
rendering them into any of our languages. I would not 
be understood as censuring an undertaking, which, in my 
judgment, is one of the most remarkable that has been 
produced in Great Britain for a long period: indeed I 
have rarely met with any publication combining greater 
depth of research with remarks as acute as they are just. 
I have profited much by the scattered documents which 
Mr Carlyle has so happily brought together. 

I am not insensible to the imperfections of the Volume 
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I now present to the English public. I therefore beg my 
readers to call to mind that my original design was merely^ 
to write an article for a Review. 

The object of this work, the rectification of th& 

common opinion with regard to Cromwell's religious 
character, has obliged the Author to introduce many- 
quotations from his Letters and Speeches. Mere asser- 
tion or argument without proof would have been useless. 
It is not we who ought, in this day, to justify the great 
Protector; he should justify himself; and fortunately 
authentic and authoritative testimony is not wanting for 
that purpose. This circumstance will explain the differ- 
ence between the volume now submitted to the reader 
and the Author's other historical compositions. But he 
may also observe that the special nature of this work 
seemed occasionally to require him to introduce reflections, 
somewhat more extended perhaps than properly belong to 
history. 

Should any of my friends be surprised at the choice of 
my subject, I would remind them that the epoch to which 
it relates is, perhaps, one of the most important in modem 
times, BO far as concerns the new developments of nations ; 
that Southey has said, " there is no portion of history in 
" which it so much behoves an Englishman to be thor- 
" oughly versed as in that of Cromwell's age ; " and, 
above all, that "life would be nothing worth, if it were 
" not employed to tell and to maintain the truth," more 
especially a truth overlooked or forgotten. 

Ubi pluranitent non ego paoois 

Offendar znaculis. 

I will make one observation more : although the Protector 
is the subject of this sketch, its main interest does not 
consist in him, but in Protestantism. Protestantism in 
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Cromwell's mind was far above his own person. No book 
can treat worthily of the great Oliver, if the Protestant 
interest does not hold the foremost place in it. 

Protestantism is the great interest of Europe, of the world, 
— and, especially at this moment, the great interest of 
England. While revising this essay, I met with a 
learned and distinguished work by an anonymous author 
on Oerman Protestantism, I was delighted to find that 
my ideas in many cases agreed with his, and I have, in 
several instances, profited by them. All the Protestant 
forces must now be aroused; and to that end, it is the 
duty of every evangelical writer to point them out. This 
task I have here feebly attempted, and I shall perhaps 
resume it at some future period, by publishing a few recol- 
lections of the journey I made in 1845 through Germany, 
England, and Scotland.* 

The Theological Faculty of the University of Berlin 
having recently conferred upon me the degree of Doctor 
in Divinity, — a title which I had received some years ago 
from the College of Princetown, New Jersey, United 
States, — I think it my duty to conform with the German 
custom, and dedicate to that learned body the first Work 
published by me subsequently to that high honour. This 
will explain to my British readers the motives for the 
Dedication prefixed to the present volume. 

J. H. MERLE D'AUBIGNjg. 
Gbnsti, May 1847. 

* NoTB BT THE PuBLigmERS.— ThiB work has now been pnbliflhed. 
See Advertisement at the end of this yolume. 
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Th£be are great crises in the history of man, in which the 
8ov6:eignty of God over kings and people, however it may 
be hidden for a time from the eyes of the multitude, is 
manifested with such demonstrations of power as to excite 
the conviction of even the most incredulous. While fa- 
vouring breezes bear the ship smoothly over the wide 
ocean, the crew and passengers, careless and inattentive, 
forget the arm of God, and perhaps indulge in blasphemy. 
But when ^' the Lord commandeth and raiseth the stormy 
" wmd," — when the billows dash over the vessel, — when 
the sails are torn away and the masts are broken, — ^when 
these thoughtless people " moimt up to the heaven, and go 

"down again to the depths," then the Almighty ap- 

pwirs to them in the midst of the storm : — All eyes behold 
Him ; all hearts tremble before Him ; and the most impious, 
Ming on their knees^cry to Him from the bottom of their 
souls. When men will not hear the " still small voice'* 
in which Jehovah ordinarily addresses them, then, to use 
the language of Scripture, ^^ He passes by in a great and 
"strong wind, rending the mountains and bre^dng the 
" rocks in pieces." 

Of all the events which diversify human history, there 
is none in which mankind more readily acknowledge the 
intervention of the Deity than in the revolutions of empires, 
— the setting up and pulling down of kings. These great 
changes are usually attended by circumataneeE eo unex- 
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pected and appalling, that the eyes of the blindest are 
opened. 

Such events happened in England in the middle of the 
seventeenth centuiy, when an attempt was made to revive 
the papal power. In every comitry this enemy, imder the 
direction of the Jesuits, was rising from beneath the heavy 
blows inflicted on it by the Reformation. It possessed one 
spiritual head, which gave unity to its movements ; and to 
support it, a stirring and fanatical power, Spain, was de- 
voted to its interests, and ready to give it " her seat and 
great authority J^ (Rev. xiii. 2.) Thus the Papacy was 
recovering a great part of the ground it had lost in Ger- 
many, France, the Low Countries, Spain, and even in 
Italy. 

It was imagined that if Rome could possibly succeed in 
reconquering England, her cause would be gained and hei 
triumph secured throughout the world ; the fruits of the 
Reformation would be for ever lost : and Great Britain and 
Europe, peopled anew with priests, Jesuits, and monks, 
would siidc as low as Spain has sunk. 

The fearful commotions and sanguinary conflicts whicli 
shook the British isles in the middle of the seventeentli 
century, were in the main a direct struggle against Popery 
•They were like the shakings and shuddering of the earth. 
in a country threatened with conflagration by subterraneac 
fires. If a traveller in self-defence slays a highway robber, 
the responsibility of bloodshed does not rest on him. Ii 
ordinar y t imes his hand would have H)een pure from iU 
stain* War is war, and calls, alas I for blood. In the days 
of Louis XIV. and of the Stuarts k, was a real battle thai 
Popery was fighting against the Bntish islands. 

In our days, Rome is striving to re-enter England bj 
means of certain teachers : then — ^it was through her kings 
It was the misfortune and the crime of the Stuarts to hav( 
rallied aroimd Rome, and to have desired to range thei] 
subjects under the same banner. Charles I. was the victin 
of this attempt ; for Popery ever destroys both the princes 
and the people who espouse it. Of this truth the Stuartt 
and the Bourbons are memorable examples. 

Btrong measures, no doubt, were employed to save 
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England from the danger with which it was threatened* 
But so formidable a disease could not be averted, except 
by the most active remedies. Royalty was overthrown; 
and yet royalty possessed — ^as it does still — the respect of 
tiiis nation. A republic was established ; and yet a republic 
in 80 vast an empire is a madman's dream. Episcopacy 
WIS abolished; and yet this is the form of the Church 
wMch the nation prefers. The blood of a king was shed ; 
and yet the inspired Preacher saith, Charae not the king 
(x. 20). But all these things were accomplished, because 
the counsel of God had determined beforehand that they 
should be done (Acts iv. 28) ; and thus the prophecy was 
fulfilled, which saith, I gave thee a king in mine anger j and 
took him away in my wraiih. fHosea xiii. 11.) 

K England should desire m the present day, as her 
winces desired in the seventeenth century, to restore 
Popery ; — ^if the number of those unfeuthful ministers, who 
abjure the Gospel for the Pope, should multiply in her 
bosom; — if that superstitious madness should spread to 
their congreeations ; — ^if the heads of the Church should 
continue to slumber, and, instead of rescuing their flocks, 
allow them to proceed towards the wolf that is waiting to 
devour them ; — ^if the government, not satisfied with grant- 
inff Hberty to Popery, should encourage it still farther by 
endowing its seminaries, paying its priests, building its 
churches, and restoring throughout Great Britain the power 

of the Roman bishop then would England probably be 

convulsed by a crisisf, different, it might be, from that which 
startled the reign of Charles, but not the less formidable. 
Again the earth would quake; again would it open to 
ponr forth devouring flames. On tUs account the study of. 
that remarkable era, in which the first contest took place, 
was never more necessary than in the present day. 

In glancing over those times, however, we must make a 
distinction between acts and men. There are acts which 
we are bound openly and vehemently to condemn ; but we 
should proceed too far were we to throw upon individuals 
the responsibility of the results. Does it not sometimes 
happen in the course of ages that circumstances occur so 
calculated to shake the mind, that dazzled, stvxmi)^^ «sid 
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blinded men can no longer see their way, and are me 
instroments in the hand of God to punish and to save? 

Such is the idea put forth by an eminent writer, equal) 
great as an historian and a statesman, when treating < 
this epoch : " The time had now come when good an 
" evil, salvation and peril, were so obscurely confounde 
'< and intermixed, that the firmest minds, incapable of dif 
'' entangling them, had become mere instruments in th 
" hand of ftovidence, who alternately chastises kings b 
" their people, and people by their kings." * 

But why should we endeavour to blacken the characte 
of those whom God has employed in His work? Is i 
improper in this instance, more than on other occasions, t 
entertain respect for those minds which remain sincere 
even when they are misguided, and are doing what the; 
believe to be right, and to be the will of the King of kings 

From the beginning of the seventeenth century Englaiii 
was on a steep declivity, which she seemed inevitabl; 
doomed to descend, and be carried by it into the guK c 
Popery. The blood of the Stuarts was mingled with th 
blood of the Guises. What the Bourbons were effectinj 
in France, the sons and descendants of Queen Mary, olde 
veterans than they in Roman fanaticism, considered them 
selves called upon to accomplish on a larger scale on tb 
other side of the Channel. Of a truth those imfortunat 
princes cannot all be placed in the same rank ; but ther 
is visible in them a constant progression towards tb 
Church of Rome. Charles I. (1625) was more avers 
from the Word of God, and more inclined to tradition an 
hierarchy, than James I. (1603) ; Charles II. (1660) moi 
. so than Charles I. ; and James the Second went hr beyon 
his predecessors. This progression has all the strictnes 
of a mathematical law. 

The despotic counter-revolution attempted by the t\^ 
last Stuarts demonstrates the necessity of the democrat: 
revolution which it pretended to combat. It plainly showe 
that, in the eighteen years between 1642 and 1660, tl 
English nation had not risen up against mere phantom 
Charles II. — ^who, as his mother Henrietta Maria declare 
* Gvdiot, Hist, de la R^yolution d'Angleterre, i. 278. 
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XrV., " had abjured the heresy of his education, 
s reconciled to the Church of Uome ;"* — Charles 
3sing a treatise to prove that there could be but 
ch of Christ upon earth, and that that was the 
jf Rome ; — Charles II. acknowledging to his 
the Duke of York^ that he also was attracted to 
ler-church; — Charl^ 11.^ sounding his ministers 
intuitions with regard to Popery, and prepared to 
e duke's advice by a plain and public declaration 
oism, if he had not been checked by the prudent 
f Louis XrV. ; — Charles II. refusing on his death- 
sacrament from the Protestant bishop of Bath — 
to his brother, who proposed in a whisper to send 
omish priest, " Do Bo^ for the love of God !" — 
g to the missionary Huddlestone, declaring his 
»ecome reconciled to the Roman Church, and re- 
rom him absolution, the host, and even extreme 
—these most assuredly were not phantoms. 
II., his successor, declaring to the French am- 
immediately after his accession, that the English, 
hey knew it not, were Roman-catholics, and that 
be easy to induce them to make a public declara- 
eir faith ; — James II. hearing mass in the Queen's 
ith open doors on the first Sunday of his reign ; — 
[., in contemptuous defiance of the laws, filling his 
:h Roman-catholic officers; and when Protestant 
jn went over to the Church of Rome, giving them 
ions to continue in the receipt of their stipends, 
L in the administration of their cures ; — a great 
)f Roman churches rising, even in the metropolis; 
it school opened without any attempt at conceal- 
Roman-catholic peers admitted into the privy- 
and along with them Father Petre, a covetous 
ical Jesuit, who possessed the king's most intimate 
e; — Roman-catholic bishops in full activity in 
; — Magdalen College, Oxford, receiving a popish 
.; — seven Anglican bishops who had protested 

letter from Pell, English minister in Switzerland, to Seore- 
oe, dated 8 May 1656, in Dr Yaughan's Protectorate,!. 402. 

-ft 
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against these encroacliments, conveyed to the Tow€ 
through crowds of people who fell on their knees as th( 
passed, and who, when these patriots were acquitted I 
the jury, lighted up bonfires in every part of the city, ai 
burnt the pope in effigy : — William of Orange landing ( 
the coast of Devonshire, on the 5th of November 168 
with the English flag waving at the mast-head of his ship 
and bearing this inscription : The Protestant Religic 
AND Liberties of England ; — James II. next seeking a 
asylum at St Germain en Laye, where he met with 
magnificent reception from Louis, the persecutor of tl 
Protestants, and where the two monarchs remained som 
minutes in each other's embrace, amidst a crowd of courtiei 
astonished at the sight of this foreign prince, who, as the 

said, "had given three kingdoms for a mass" the« 

are facts of History, — ^facts which tell us what was to I 
expected of the Stuarts, — ^facts which show that the ev 
against which England revolted in the seventeenth centur 
was not mere imagination. 

If, during the eighteen years of the Revolution, tl 
evangelical faith and Protestant spirit had not been rean 
mated and greatly strengthened, England would have bee 
imable to resist the invasions of the Papacy under Jami 
the Second. It was the Revolution begun in 1642, rath( 
than the Dutch prince, which overthrew that king. Tl 
extirpation of Popery required an ingens aliquod et prcBsei 
remedium, as Erasmus said of the work of the Reform! 
tion in the sixteenth century — "a physician who cuts dec 
" into the flesh, or else the malady would be incurable.' 
There is not in England a single royalist, or episcopaliai 
who, if he is a Protestant, and at the same time a goc 
citizen, can fail to acknowledge the necessity of the violei 
remedy then applied to the disease that was destroyin 
Great Britain. And if the revelations of history show i 
that the men of those times were more sincere, more piou 
and even more moderate than is usually believed, it is tl 
duty of every friend of justice not to close his eyes againi 
this new light. We may be deceived, but, in our feebl 
judgment, the address in which the peers of Englan 
* Saying of Erasmus on Lather. 
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thanked the Prince of Orange, in December 1688, for 
kying delivered the country ^^from slavery and popery" 
might have been presented by the nation at an earlier 
period to the authors of the Revolution of 1642. 

In studying the life of Cromwell, the reader will un- 
doubtedly have frequent reason to bear in mind the saying 
of Holy Scripture, In many things we offend aU, He 
interfered viplently in public affairs, and disturbed the 
constitutional order of the state. This was his fault, — a 
fault that saved his country. With the documents before 
US which have been published at various times, we are 
compelled, unless we shut our eyes to the truth, to change 
oor opinion of him, and to acknowledge that the character 
hitherto attached to this great man is one of the grossest 
fiilsehoods in all history. Charles II., who succeeded him 
aHier Richard's short protectorate ; the royal courtiers, not 
less immoral, but still more prepossessed than the king 
himself; the writers and statesmen too of this epoch, — aU 
of them imited in misrepresenting his memory. The 
depraved followers of the Stuarts, and more particularly 
some of Cromwell's republican rivals, (among others, the 
narrow-minded Ludlow and the prejudiced Holies,) have 
bhickened his reputation. But the period has at length 
arrived which Oliver foresaw when he wrote : God wiU in 
hn own time vindicate me. That he was sincere, all must 
acknowledge who carefully study the documents which 
history has bequeathed to us concerning this great man. 
And hence the following remarks by a distinguished critic 
in his review of the Letters and Speeches, edited by Mr 
Carlyle: "If there is any one who still believes that 
"CromweU was a thorough hypocrite; that his religion 
"was a systematic feint to cover his ambitious designs, 
"the perusal of these volumes will entirely undeceive 
" him. We look upon this hypothesis, this Machiavelian 
" explanation of Cromwell's character, as henceforth entirely 

" dismissed from all candid and intelligent minds Crom- 

" well was a genuine Puritan. There is no doubt of that."* 

There will, perhaps, be greater difficulty in rendering 
this tardy justice to Cromwell on the part of foreigners, 
* Blackwood's Magazine, 1847, p* ^d4. 
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and more particularly of Roman-catliolics, than of t 
English and Scotch. Yet even among the former 
change is beginning to take place. M. Philar^te Chasl 
has published a series of articles in the Eevue des Dei 
Mondes, in which we perceive that France is beginning 
cast aside its time-honoured prejudices with regard to t 
Protector. M. Chasles exclaims against those who ha 
represented Cromwell as a hypocrite, and declares that 
his whole life there was nothing factitious, nothing falsi 
Cromwell was sincere, he was true : this is the first I 
not the only point we shall undertake to establish. 

Protestantism was on its trial. There can be no dot 
that the principles of civil liberty, which the family 
James the First desired to crush, but which eventua 
triumphed in the English nation, and which have raij 
it to such an elevation, had a great share in this strugg 
and no one man did more than Oliver towards th 
development. But the principal thing which drew do 
the anger of his enemies was Protestantism, in its bold 
not less than its clearest form; and the false imputat 
borne by this eminent man was essentially the work 
Popery. In the seventeenth century, when the Protest 
princes were everywhere intimidated, weakened, and dm 
and when some of them were making ready for a fe 
apostasy, Cromwell was the only one to declare himseli 
the face of all Europe the protector of the true faith, 
even induced Cardinal Mazarin, a prince of the Rom 
Church, to connive at his generous designs. This i 
crime for which he has never been pardoned, and for wh 
his enemies have inflicted a scandalous revenge. In 1 
task so much perseverance and skill have been employ 
that not only enlightened Roman-catholics, but even I 
testants themselves have been deceived. We feel 
inclination to adopt the hatred and calumnies of Ro: 
and we sympathize with Protestantism wherever it is 
be found. This will not lead us to extenuate the faulti 
those who have been its supporters ; nor will their def( 

• M. Chasles, professor in the CoUeee of France at Paris, has 
lected and published these articles under the title of Oliver Cromt 
See more p&Ttior^lj pp. 33, 34. 
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blind us against their good qualities. • In the straggle 
between Protestantism and Popery, which took place in 
the British isles in Cromweirs time, the nohlest part 
iodisputahly belongs to the former; and the mistakes of 
its adherents are unimportant compared with the excessive 
immorality and the frightful cruelties of which the friends 
of Rome were guUty. 

It may not be without advantage to direct the reader's 
attention to a remarkable analogy. 

In perusing the history of Cromwell's life, we cannot 
forbear thinking of William, Prince of Orange, who was 
the chief instrument in the hands of God, in the sixteenth 
century, to tear the United Provinces from the dominion 
of Spain and Popery. He also has long been described 
as employing religion merely for his own selfish purposes, 
and it has been seriously asserted that his grand object 
was to become Count of Holland. Mutaio nomine de te 
fibula narratur. It cannot be denied that William was 
for a time frivolous and hesitating. But he soon became 
more serious, and he felt, like Oliver, the sentiment of his 
mission in the great struggle against Popery and despotism. 
The letters and speeches of William I. present many strik- 
ing points of resemblance to those of the Protector. " The 
"subjects of the Low Countries," said the Prince of Orange, 
in March 1568, "have desired to live and serve their God 
" according to His Holy Word, which has been imputed to 
" them as rebellion and mutiny, and is the cause of their 

"being put to death, banished, and ill-treated But it 

" is the duty of all in the sight of God to have regard to 
" His glory, and to maintain their liberty and privQeges." 
In 1573, when the Spaniards were masters of nearly the 
whole country, and the officers of the prince could see no 
means of safety, he said to them : " When I undertook the 
" defence of the oppressed Christians, I began by forming 
" an alliance with the Lord of Hosts, whose strong and 
" mighty hand will deliver them when it seemeth good to 
" Him. On the occasion of a victory William wrote : 

* Since it is the Lord God, the Lord of Hosts alone, who 

* has given us this victory, it is fit and reasonable that to 
' Him alone we should render thanks.'' In Ih^ folio^^^ 
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pages will be foimd many passages that will recall to c 
recollection these words of the illustrious founder of 4 
family of Orange. Justice has been done to him sooi 
than to Oliver ; but earlier or later it will be done to all 
The erroneous traditions of which we have spoken ha 
spread everywhere, and have been adopted by France, tl 
ancient ally of the Stuarts. But Cromwell! s Letters a 
Speeches^ by Mr Thomas Carlyle, and even some older worl 
such as the Memoirs of the Protector and his SonSj iUustrai 
ly Family Papers (1820), Oliver Cromwell and his Tin 
(1821), and Dr Vaughan's Protectorate (1839), ought 
produce some sensation on the Continent. Mr Carlj 
complains of the errors of most of the writers who ha 
preceded him, and with reference to two of the ablest 
speaks as foUows : " Our French friends ought to 
" informed that M. Villemain's book on Cromwell 
" unluckily, a rather ignorant and shallow one. — Of ] 
" Guizot, on the other hand, we are to say that his t 
" volumes, so far as they go, are the fruit of real abili 
" and solid studies applied to those transactions. "-J- I 
though we agree in the homage paid by Mr Carlyle 
the most profound of our historians, we think that ] 
Guizot's Cromwell ought also to be recast ; and that t 
idea of the Protector given by this great writer, not od 
in his History of the English Revolution^ but also in a mc 
recent work, his Essay on Washington^ is contrary to realil 
M. Guizot is a native of Nismes, and on this ground alo 
there are reasons why he should be, to say the least, ii 
partial towards Cromwell. With regard to M. Villemai 
it is desirable that he should devote his leisure, his ii 
partiality, and his great talents in reconstructing a wo 
by which he first made himself known with such advanta 
to the friends of literature. I will not speak of Viscou 
Chateaubriand's work on the Four Stuarts : it is charactc 
ized by the great talent of the first writer of our age, a 
often by an honourable frankness ; but not less by t 

♦ For a correct knowled/^e of the character of William I., I woi 
refer to a yalaable collection of docaments entitled Archives de 
Maiton <f Orange-Neusauy by M. Groen Tan Prinsterer, Councillor 
State at the Hague. 

f CromwelVa Lettera and Speeches, 1. 236 ; 2d edit. Lond. 1846. 
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prepossessions and prejudices of the aathor of Buonaparte 
md the Bourbons, The imperfect work now submitted to 
the reader has no pretensions to be a more correct biography 
of the Protector : its sole aim is to indicate, especially to 
oontmental Protestants, that it is a page of history wnich 
oaght to be written anew. 

Mj first idea was simply to publish in French some of 
Cromwell's most Christian letters, with a running com- 
mentary on the whole. But I have gradually b^n led 
fiffther than I originally intended. I asked myself^ what 
ia the worth of all the fine phrases used by this great ruler, 
if they are contradicted by facts? In consequence of this 
I was compelled to take his actions also into account, to 
weigh them impartially, to distinguish between good and 
evil, and above all to examine deeply into his mind in order 
to &id out the law, — a law that easily escapes the observa- 
tion of the inattentive eye, — which, by an invisible bond, 
unites great errors with great piety. 1 have endeavoured 
to ascertain his character as a whole : it was my wish to 
reconstruct an entire existence, and not ofier merely a few 
fra^ents and startling contradictions of his life. The 
majority of historians, indeed, have also sought for this 
unity, and have easily discovered it : according to their 
views, it is found in his deep hypocrisy. But the documents 
now before us are a striking contradiction to this hypothesis ; 
and no writer, who possesses the smallest portion of good 
fiuth, will ever venture to put it forward again. There is 
no man in history who has a better title than Cromwell to 
say with Saint Paul, — as deceivers and yet true. We must 
therefore seek for some other explanation. To this task I 
applied myself; and in the chapter on the death of the king 
I have more fully set forth the result of my inquiries. 

Of the authors who have treated of Cromwell, some 
justify not only his principles, but even the worst of his 
actions : this is going too far. Others, on the contrary, 
censure not only all his acts, but his character ; and in this 
they commit a serious injustice. These are indeed sunmiary 
ways of rendering a man's life consistent. By adopting 
such methods the historian's task is soon ended; but to 
them I could not have recourse. I was com^eUsdto blame 
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some of this great man's actions, and to vindicate his chri 
tian morality. This I have done. The solution I hai 
given seems to be the correct one; but I do not kno 
whether it will produce the same effect on others. 

May I be allowed to direct attention to a circumstan< 
of which I had not thought when I began this work, bi 
which may in some measure be its justification ? Cromwel 
during the season of his power, was really Protector < 
European, and, in particular, of French Protestantism. A 
I am myself descended from Huguenot refugees, it appeare 
to me that I had a debt to pay to this illustrious mai 
There were, perhaps, some, of my forefathers among thos 
inhabitants of Nismes, whom the powerful intervention ( 
the English chief rescued from the vengeance of the soldiei 
of Louis XIV., already marching against that city to 63 
ecute the orders of the court to the last extremity.* " N( 
" body can wonder," said Clarendon, a man who, it is we 
known, had no great love for the Protector, and who wrol 
shortly after the event, "that Cromwell's memory sti 
" remains in those parts and with those people in grei 
" veneration." Even King James was struck with th 
esteem which the French Protestants in general entertaine 
towards Oliver. "Upon this occasion he told me," saj 
Burnet, " that among other prejudices he had at the Pn 
" testant religion, this was one, that both his brother ao 
" himself, being in many companies in Paris incognit( 
" where they met many Protestants, he found they wei 
" all alienated from them, and were great admirers ( 
" CromweU."-!- Gratitude is a debt that no lapse of tim 
should cancel. I hope that no person, in the nineteent 
century, will feel that wonder from which the prime-ministc 
of Charles 11. was exempt : and what he considered ver 
natural then, in the midst of party feelings, will doubtlef 
be thought so still by an unimpassioned posterity. 

The vindication, or rather the restoration, of the Pre 
tector's memory, has already begun ; and perhaps no on 
can do more for it than Mr Carlyle has accomplished. 

* One of the Author's ancestors quitted Nismes a few years aftc 
Cromwell's intervention, and found a refiige at G^eneya. 
tBanaet'B Own Times, i. p. 102. 
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lowever, that there is yet room for many labourers in 
16 field. Oliver has been presented as a hero to the 
I present him as a Christian to Christians — to 
ant Christians ; and I claim boldly on his behalf 
lefit of that passage of Scripture : Every one that 
lod that begat, hveth kirn also that is begotten of Him. 
gh these pages will bear no comparison with the 
f the writer I have just named^ they may, notwith- 
Lg, advance the same object in some degree, particu- 
?hen considered under a religious point of view. 
, I hope, will hereafter throw a still ^;reater light on 
the most astonishing problems that tmie has handed 

us. It is only gradually and by slow degrees that 
ss is scattered in history, as well as in the natural 

1 well aware that the task I have undertaken is a 
t one. We have so deeply imbibed in early youth 
sehoods set forth by Cromwell's enemies, that they 
ecome in our eyes indisputable truths. I know it 
own experience, by the lengthened resistance which 
I to the light that has recently sprung up, and illu- 
i, as with a new day, the obscure image of one of 
latest men of modem times. It was only after deep 
ration that I submitted to the evidence of irresistible 

ve no desire to write a literary work, but to perform 
of justice. I do not forget the maxim of pagan 
ty, that we should render to every person his due : 
hat among aU the good things a man may possess, 
3 one which, according to the saying of the wisest 
:em kings, surpasses aU the rest : a good name is 
han precious ointment; and above all, I remember, 
a Christian ought to confess the Lord upon earth in 
iat he may be one day confessed before the angels 
en, it is also his duty to confess the disciples of the 
)articularly when they are disowned, calumniated, 
spised by the multitude Verili/ I say unto you, 
:h as ye hofoe done it unto one of the least of these my 
2, ye have done it unto me. 



CHAPTER I. 

Cromwell's private life. 

Tendency of the Stuarts— The Protestant Interest— Letter froi 
Country Gentleman— A Family on the Banks of the Ouse— ' 
Earl of Essex— Oliver— His Birth and Parentage — A Hunt 
Match— James I.— Oliver at the University, and in London—] 
Morality — His Marriage — His Conversion — His Connexion] 
Pleasantry— Charles I.— His Marriage, and the Twelve Capac 
Friars— Influence of the Queen— Oliver's Conscientiousness. 

The Tudors, and particularly Elizabeth, had exalted Ei 
land by maintaining the cause of the Eeformation ; 1 
subsequently to the year 1603, and especially after 161 
the Stuarts, and principally Charles the First, had wei 
ened it by inclining anew towards Roman-catholicis 
Not only did they desert their stations as the chiefs 
European Protestantism ; not only did they cease to wi 
stand fanatic Spain ; but a Romish princess, Henrietta 
France, was placed upon the throne. That, however, t 
of little moment : another power than theirs prevented t 
mighty country from being placed by its monarchs un< 
the yoke of the Italian pontiff. The people no louj 
walked with their princes. The cause of the Reformat 
was dear to them ; and they were ready to abandon th 
kings rather than the Gospel. This unhappy family, 
wishing to exalt a traditional power in the Church, 
stroyed their own. While the monarchical authority ^ 
increasing everywhere on the Continent, it gradually 
clined in England; and a new force, the Commons, 
middle classes, daily acquired greater strength, libei 
and courage. 

The ancient charters of England contained extens 

itees in favour of the national independence. I 

inBtitnidona had long been, as it were, dead and ] 
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glected ; yet they still existed, and the skeleton, so long 
motionless, was ahout to he reanimated with a new life. 
If England had heen a nation devoted merely to secular 
policy, these charters might for ever have remained little 
Detter than old parchments; hut a new motive power — 
erangelical faith and the interest of Protestantism — was 
about to revivify these great institutions, and, by saving 
Ikigland from the abyss towards which the Stuarts were 
apidly hurrying her, raise her erelong to the highest 
df^ree of influence and glory. 

This evangelical spirit possessed great strength among 
ilie English people : godly families, lovers of the Bible 
nd of Sberty, peopled its cities and its fields. The fol- 
lowing letter, written by a country gentleman, the father 
of a numerous fiunily, may reasonably be considered one 
of the many symptoms of that christian life, which, in that 
age as in all others, alone possessed sufficient strength to 
withstand the encroachments of Popery : — 

" To my behved Cousin^ Mrs St. John, at Sir William 
Masham Ms house called Otes, in Essex : 
Present these, 

" Dbab Cousin, Ely, 13th October 1638. 

" I thankfully acknowledge your love in 
"yo«r kind remembrance of me upon this opportimity. 
" Alas, you do too highly prize my lines and my company. 
" I may be ashamed to own your expressions, considering 
'^how unprofitable I am, and the mean improvement of 
" my talent. 

" Yet to honour my God, by declaring what He hath 
" done for my soul, in this I am confident and I will be 
" so. Truly, then, this I find : that He giveth springs in 
" a dry barren wilderness where no water is. I live, you 
" know where, — in Meshec, which they say signifies Pro-' 
^^hnging; in Kedar, which signifies Blackness: yet the 
" L<rfd forsaketh me not. Though He do prolong, yet He 
" will, I trust, bring me to His tabernacle, to His resting- 
•* place. My soul is with the congregation of the First- 
^ b(Hm, my bodj reata in hope : and if here I may honour 
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my God either by doing or by suffering, I shall be s 
glad. 

" Truly no poor creature hath more cause to put h 
' self forth in the cause of his God than I. I have 

* plentiful wages beforehand ; and I am sure I shall ne 

* earn the least mite. The Lord accept me in His S 

* and give me to walk in the light, — and give us to w 

* in the light, as He is the light I He it is that enlig 

* eneth our blackness, our darkness. I dare not say, 

* hideth his face from me. He giveth me to see lighl 

* His light. One beam in a dark place hath exc^ 

* much refreshment in it: — blessed be His Name 

' shining upon so dark a heart as mine I You know w 

* my manner of life hath been. Oh, I lived in and la 
^ darkness, and hated light ; I was a chief, the chief 

sinners. This is true: I hated godliness, yet God 1 
mercy on me. the riches of His mercy I Praise E 

* for me ; — ^pray for me, that He who hath begun a g 
' work would perfect it in the day of Christ. 

" Salute all my friends in that Family whereof you 
yet a member. I am much bound unto them for tl 
love. I bless the Lord for them ; and that my son, 

* their procurement, is so well. Let him have your pray< 

* your counsel ; let me have them. 

" Salute your Husband and Sister from me : — He 
' not a man of his word 1 He promised to write about 

* Wrath of Epping ; but as yet I receive no letters 

* put him in mind to do what with conveniency may 
' done for the poor cousin I did solicit him about. 

" Once more fiBu*ewell. The Lord be with you : 
prayeth, 

" Your truly loving cousin." 

We must say a few words on the individuals mentioi 
in this letter. 

Along the banks of the Ouse, near Huntingdon, la; 
wide extent of fertile pasture-lands, bathed by tibe slugg 
waters of that river, and broken here and there by li 
wood-covered heights. Towards the south, as you appro 
£rom Cambridge, stood an aged oak: Querculus ar> 
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Oy^ those meadows a little boy frequently dis- 
1, and perhaps climbed the stately oak-tree in quest 
rd-nests. His parents, who were descended from an 
md popular Saxon fiEmiily, which does not appear 
ve mingled with the N(»rman race, lived in a house 
e northern extremity of Huntingdon. The old man- 
sxists no longer : a solid yellow brick building occupies 
lace. 

16 origin of the ^Eunily was this. The Earl of Essex, 
-general under Henry VIII., had a nephew named 
iud, who had been very active in the great work 
nplished by his uncle, namely, the suppression of 
isteries. In this business he had acquired a consider- 
fortune. The sale of church property and the division 
e ecclesiastical estates were among the causes that had 
ihed the middle classes of England, and had made them 
ible of their strength. 

t the commencement of the seventeenth century, five 
dsons of this Sir Richard were alive in England, all 
of Henry called " the Golden Knight." These were 
}liver, Henry, Richard, Sir Philip, and Robert. This 
had married Elizabeth Steward, who, say the genealo- 
, was descended from the royal family of Scotland, 

one Walter Steward, namely, who had accompanied 
ce James of Scotland into England in the time of 
ry IV., and there settled. 

1 the 25th of April 1599, while Shakspeare was yet 
, and in the latter years of the reign of Queen Eliza- 

at a time when England already began to feel a 
intiment of the greatness to which she would be called 
er resistance to Rome, the wife of Robert Cromwell 
to him a child, who was to do more than any of his 
jmporaries in accelerating this glorious destiny. He 
Qamed Oliver, and was christened on the 29th of the 
( month. This is the little boy of whom we have already 
en. This family possessed certain lands roimd Hunt- 
)n, producing a revenue of about £300 a-year, equiv- 
. perhaps to £1000 of our present money. It was 
ame Oliver, then thirty-nine years of age, who wrote 
* Bamahse It'merarium, quoted by CaT\y\Q,\. ^. 
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the letter we have given above. Mrs St. John, to w 
it is addressed, was the wife of a celebrated barrister, 
then on a visit at the house of Sir William Mashai 
zealous Puritan, and also a busy man in the politics oJ 
time. The Golden Knight's eldest son. Sir Oliver, v 
to our hero, was as expensive a man as his father, 
dwelt in a stately mansion at Hinchinbrook, on the 
bank of the Ouse, half a mile west of Huntingdon. 

It has been denied both in France and England thai 
Protector was related to the powerful minister of H( 
YIII. ; but without other foimdation than the impai 
answer he returned to a fawning bishop, who reminded 
of this relationship. The mcdleus moncu;horu7n^ the mi 
of monasteries, as the Earl of Essex was denominated, 
great-uncle to that Oliver, who proved a still more p( 
" mauler" than his ancestor; one Morgan Williams ha 
married the vicar-general's sister, whose eldest son Ric 
took the name of Cromwell. There are still in exist 
two letters from this Sir Richard Cromwell, Oliver's gi 
grandfather, addressed to the Earl of Essex, in hot 
which he signs himself, your most bounden nephew* 
must therefore class this denial with all those other £ 
hoods with which Cromwell's history has hitherto 1 
overloaded ; such as the prophetic spectres that appe 
to him in his childhood, his orchard-robbing, and 
tyrannous combats with the boys of the neighbour!] 
These are stories " grounded on human- stupidity," 
" his latest biographer, to which we must give chrii 
" burial once for all." Unfortunately it is not only by i 
unimportant circumstances that falsehood has obscured 
real life of Cromwell. 

Oliver was four years old, when the shouts of a ma 
ficent hunting party re-echoed along the banks of the 
On the afternoon of Wednesday the 23d of April 160 
'^yal train — ^hounds, horses, and cavaliers — approac 
the green lawns and winding avenues of elder and wil 
trees that led to the manor-house. King James, soi 
the unhappy Mary Stuart, was coming from the nort] 
*«e posseasiim of the English crown. Elizabeth, tlie 
* CarlyVftCromwcSL^i.^. 
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' the Tadors, after raising England to the first place 
mong the nations, had teen dead little more than a 
lonih, having with her latest breath named her cousin 
I Scotland as her successor. On his way to London the 
dng was to lodge at Hinchinbrook, the stately mansion of 
Oliver's uncle, where preparations were made to receive 
bim in the most sumptuous manner. James came hunting 
all the way : and he appeared at last, possessing none of 
lu8 mother's graces. He was of middle stature, and wore 
ft tbickly wadded dagger-proof doublet. He alighted in 
the ooort-yard, but his legs were too weak to carry his 
body, and he needed support to enable him to walk. He 
TIB almost seven years of age before he began to run alone. 
He took his seat at the table of the Golden Knight : he 
diank with difficulty, and it seemed as if he masticated 
what he drank. On the other hand, he made a great show 
of kanung, and his conversation was stuffed with theologi- 
ttl t^phthegms and political maxims, delivered in me 
nuMt pedantic fashion. 

This royal visit to Hinchinbrook House must have been 
& great treat for little Oliver. He was an active and 
^nte boy : but his quarrel and battle with young Prince 
Charles, then Duke of York, is probably a fable. The 
Ui^ arrived on Wednesday, and set off again on Friday ; 
Sir Oliver giving him cosdy presents at his departure. 
Knights were created in the great hall, and among the 
Qumher was the Protector's paternal uncle, and in the next 
year Thomas Steward of Ely, his maternal uncle. The 
png moved on towards London, although he had been 
infixed that the plague was raging in that city: a 
dicomstance which vexed him exce^ingly, as he was 
deficient in courage. But the crown of England awaited 
hiiQ there, and this rendered him superior to fear. 

Amid such scenes as these young Oliver grew up to 
Duuihood, in the bosom of an austere family, and at a time 
f^hen the north seemed preparing for a struggle against 
^e south, — Great Britain and Scandinavia against Rome 
^ Spain. The intrigues of the Jesuits ; the tendency of 
ihe Anglican party, wluch was erelong to muster under the 
Wttmer of Laud; the lighta and the power of the 'Wcwd oi 
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God — ^these were the engrossing subjects of thought 
conversation in the midst of which the child increas 
strength in this rural solitude. 

In 1616, Oliver at the age of seventeen quitted 
banks of the Ouse and the home of his boyhood, foi 
University of Cambridge, about fifteen miles fiom ] 
tingdon. On this important occasion it is most likely 
he was accompanied by his father. He was entere 
Sidney Sussex College on the festival of the Annuncia 
Cromwell, it is true, never had any pretensions to 1( 
ing ; but he was far from being so deficient in this ref 
as has been represented. He possessed a familiar acqu 
ance with the historians of Greece and Rome ; and oi 
occasion in particular he conversed in Latin with a foi 
ambassador. In June 1617, when only eighteen } 
old, he lost his father. In the same year died his gr 
father Steward at Ely; and his mother saw herse 
once fatherless and a widow, left with six daughters 
an only son. Oliver returned no more to Cambridge 
took his father's place at Huntingdon. A few mc 
later, he proceeded to London to gain some knowledj 
law. 

The stories that he led a dissolute life in the capit 
elsewhere are exaggerated, or rather without any has 
truth. They are principally founded, so far as we can 
on that portion of his letter to Mrs St. John, in whic 
calls himself the chief of sinners. This merely shows 
ignorant his accusers are of true religion. Every Chris 
even the most moral man, is ready to declare himself 
Saint Paul, the chief of sinners. Oliver's greatest ene 
have not been able to reproach him with any notorious 
Welwood acknowledges that he was not addicted to pre 
swearing, gluttony, drunkenness, gaming, avarice, oi 
love of women. In later times he distributed in one 
£40,000 from his own purse to charitable uses. 

Among the families that he visited in London wa 
James Bourchier's. This gentleman had a daug 
Elizabeth, to whom, on the 22d of August 1620, th< 
only twenty-one years of age, Oliver was married at I 
Giles's Churchy Cripplegate. He immediately rett 
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his wife to Huntingdon, and settled down in the 
Lon of his &thers. 

e next ten years were passed in seclusion — years in 
1 a man is formed for life. Cromwell busied himself 
rming, and in industrial and social duties ; living as 
ither before him had done. But he was also occupied 
other matters. Erelong he felt in his heart the prick- 
of God's law. It disdosed to him his inward sin; 
Saint Paul, he was disposed to cry out : wretched 
that I am ! who shall deliver me from the body of this 
\f and, like Luther, pacing the galleries of his con- 
at Erfurth, exclaiming, "My sin I mv sin! my sin I" 
ir, agitated and heart- wrung, uttenng groans and 
as of a wounded spirit, wandered pale and dejected 
; the gloomy banks of the Ouse, beneath a clouded 
He looked for consolation to God, to his Bible, and 
ends more enlightened than himself. His health and 
his strong frame were shaken ; and in his melancholy 
ould often send at midnight for Dr Simcott, physician 
antingdon, supposing himself to be dying. At length 
) entered into his souL 

1 important work, as we have seen, was finished in 
jr during the nine or ten years of obscurity and seclu- 
that intervened between his marriage and his obtaining 
it in Parliament. Milton, who knew him well, says 
m : " He had grown up in peace and privacy at home, 
intly cherishing in his heart a confidence in God, and 
nagnanimity well adapted for the solemn times that 
re approaching.* Although of ripe years, he had not 
t; stepped forward into public life, and nothing so much 
tinguished him from all around as the cultivation of a 
re religion, and the integrity of his life."*}- 
iver was henceforth a Christian in earnest. He had 
called by God to the knowledge of Jesus Christ : his 
had been enlightened and his heart renewed by the 
le Word. To this call from on high, this great call 

>omi in occulto creverat, et ad summa qnseque tempora fidnciam 
fretam et ingentem animum tacito pectore aluerat. Defensio 
da. 106 Hagse, 1654. 
«ligioiiis onlta pnrioris et integritate yitse cognitus. 106 Hagse, 
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from God, which so many souls despise, or at least ne 
he had replied from the depths of his heart, and h& 
hold of the grace presented to him, with a new and 
terable will. He had believed in the name of the 
in the blood of Jesus Christ : he had been delivered 
the penalty of sin, and from the dominion of evil. 1 
birth had given him a new life. He was at peace 
God : he possessed the spirit of adoption, and an easy 
to the throne of Grace. From that time he became j 
of prayer, and so he remained for the rest of his life, 
lived and he died in prayer. It was not he who had 
God first : he had been loved by Him, and had belie^ 
this love. He had not acted like those who, enchant 
the world, always defer the moment of their conve 
and thus become guilty of the greatest sin and the gr 
folly. 

Rusticns ezpectat dum defluat amnis, at ille 
Labitur et labetnr in omne Tolubilis SBTum. 

In regard to the kingdom of heaven, he had learn 
it is the violent who take it by force ; and he had i 
upon it with the whole energy of his soul, regenerat 
the Holy Ghost. Oliver was now a real Christian 
such he remained to his latest breath. " It is theref 
" these years," says Mr Carlyle, " that we must 
" what Oliver, with unspeakable joy, would name his 
" version — ^his deliverance from the jaws of Eternal I 
" Certainly a grand epoch for a man : properly th 

"epoch He was henceforth a Christian man," 

nues his biographer, " not on Sundays only, but < 
" days, in all places, and in all cases."* 

Cromwell now zealously attended the Puritan mii 
and chose his friends from among the gentry and nc 
of his neighbourhood who held the same opinions, 
became intimate with Hampden and Pym, with the 
Brook, Say, and Montague. Almost all the serious th 
of England was then Puritan. In the midst of ther 
Oliver, modest, devout, conscientious, and earnestly 
" to make his calling and election sure." 

^ • Letters and Speeches, i. 6B. 
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His intercourse with his friends was foil of cordiality. 
He has heen reproached for a fondness for buffoonery ; but 
we mast recollect that such a characteristic trait is often 
ibond in the most christian and truly serious men. It is a 
weakness that is thrown off with difficulty. Many sallies 
and jests imputed to him have been grossly exaggerated, 
and made grievous charges against his piety. Some of 
these anecdotes, even if they are true, would only prove 
that Oliver occasionally talked inconsistently with his 
principles; or, being less under their power, indulged in 
jesting and raillery, to which he was naturally prone. " If 
" two or three casual expressions," says Dr Harris, " are 
" to determine a man's character in opposition to his whole 
" speech and behaviour, woe be to those who think them- 
" selves virtuous and good." We must condemn all ill- 
timed levity ; but we should also remember that no prince, 
descended from the blood of kings, ever showed himself 
more jealous of his dignity, on great occasions, than the 
Protector. From his early youth he possessed true seri- 
ousness. He fervently devoted himself to works of christian 
charity. " Building of hospitals," wrote he to his friend, 
Mr Storie, in January 1636, " provides for men's bodies ; 
" to build material temples is judged a work of piety ; 
" hut they that pjrocure spiritual food, they that build up 
"spiritual temples, they are the men trulv charitable, 
"truly pious."* 

Events were now becoming more serious every day, and 
tiuck clouds were already gathering over the people and 
the throne. 

The accession of Charles I. had been hailed with pleasure. 
His morals were virtuous ; and what might not the nation 
^)e from a prince only twenty-five years old ? But when 
the king gave England a papist queen in the person of 

"Garlyle's Cromwell, i. 116.— In the ori^nal this letter is dated 
January 1635, bat the reader will bear in mind that the English year 
^ those times did not begin nntil the 25th of March, which was New- 
7^8 day ; this custom obtained in England until 1752. In all cases 
Jf give the year according to the new style, to prevent conftudon. 
^08, the last three months of 1635, old style, will be the first three 
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Henrietta of France, the affection that had been ent 
tained towards him immediately cooled. Nor was it wi 
out a cause. In the marriage-contract, drawn up un( 
the eyes of the Pope, there were several clauses favoural 
to the Romish faith. Henrietta arrived in London, foi 
fied by the instructions of Mother Magdalen of St Josej 
a Carmelite nun, and under the direction of Father Bero] 
accompanied by twelve priests of the Congregation of t 
Oratory. These having been sent back to France, w( 
soon replaced by twelve capuchin friars. Henrietta, 
worthy pupil of her native court, wished at first to ma 
every tlung bend to her religion and her humour ; and 1 
followers desired to celebrate their worship in all its sple 
dour. The queen had even a liking for intrigue ; and 
was soon foimd that the blood which flowed in her vei 
was that of the Medici. It was more particularly after t 
death of Buckingham (23d August 1628) that she wish 
to take advantage of her husband's affection to enable I 
to domineer over the country, and that the most zealc 
Koman-catholics, admitted into the queen's cabinet, soug 
there the power they required for the accomplishment 
their designs. The storm was gathering, and the horiz 
of England became more gloomy every day. 

At the time when Popery was thus reappearing 
the court of England, the Gospel flourished in the hoi 
of Oliver, who was occupied with his flocks and fieL 
with his children and the interests of his neighbours, a 
above all in putting into practice the commandments 
God. Salvation was come to his house, and his lig 
shone before men. He possessed great delicacy of cc 
science, and of this we shall give one instance whi 
occurred a little later. After his conversion to God, 
remembered what Zaccheus said to Jesus, as he went v 
his house : Bekoldj Lord^ if I have taken any thing fr 
any man hy false accusation^ I restore him fourfold, Cro 
well had taken nothing in that way* ; but, like other m 
of thef world, he had won some money formerly in gamblii 
This he returned, rightly considering it womd be sinfdl 
retain it. The amounts were large to those days ; one 
them being £80, and the other £120. His means w< 
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iu)t ample, Ms family had increased : but such things had 
no weight with him. His religion was not one of words 
kt of works. As soon as his conscience spoke, he re- 
sponded to its suggestions, however great the sacrifice he 
was compelled to make. He remembered Christ's remark, 
and acted on it during his whole life : Not every one thai 
wSi unto me, Lordj Lord, shaU enter into the kingdom of 
kaoen; but he that doeth ihe tvitt of my Father^ which is in 
hmen. 



CHAPTER 11. 

Cromwell's parliamentary life. 

Cromwell's Election and First Appearance in Parliament— His Pc 
trait— Tonnage and Poundage— Struggle in Parliament— Dissol 
tion— John Hampden's Refusal — Absolutism and Popery installed 
Evangelical Ministers— Persecutions : Leighton, Prynne, Bastwic 
Burton— Scotland and the Covenant — New Parliament— Straffo 
— Charles's Insincerity— Irish Massacre — Remonstrance — Milii 
Bill— Cavaliers and Roundheads— Charge against Five Members 
Beginning of the Revolution — Cromwell and his Sons becoi 
Soldiers — Necessity — Hampden's Opinion of Cromwell. 

On the 29tli of January 1628, writs were issued fot a ne 
Parliament, in which, on the 17th of March, Cromw( 
took his seat as member for Huntingdon. His father als 
in earlier years, had been returned for the same town. ^ 
ter a prorogation of three months, the legislature assembl 
again on the 20th of January 1629. On the 11th of Fe 
ruary, the House of Commons resolved itself into a gra 
Committee of Religion, in which one of the new membe 
Oliver, then thirty years of age, rose to speak for the fii 
time. All eyes were turned upon him, and the Hor 
listened to him with attention. He wore a plain cloth sb 
which seemed to have been made by a bad country tailc 
his linen was not of the purest white ; his ruffles were ( 
fashioned ; his hat was without a band ; his sword stu 
close to his side ; his countenance was swollen and reddis 
his voice sharp and untunable ; but his delivery was wai 
and animated : his frame,' although exceeding the mid( 
height, strong and well proportioned ; he had a manly a 
a stem look, a bright and sparkling eye.* 

Certain ecclesiastics were then gaining notoriety by th« 
zeal in forwarding, within the palcfof the Church, t 
♦ Memoirs of Sir Philip Warwick, 247. London, 1701. 
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power of the king and the doctrines of Rome. Cromwell 
complained that the bishops permitted and even recom- 
mended the preaching of " flat Popery," " If these are 
" the steps to church preferment," exclaimed he, " what 

"are we to expect?" — What are we to expect^ asked 

Oliver; and this was in truth the great question of the 
age. The re-establishment of Popery was the object of 
the seventeenth century, and CromwelFs first public words 
were against it. He then set up the landmark which de- 
termined and marked out the course he had resolved to 
follow until his death. Even Hume, generally so hostile 
to him, is struck by seeing his first words correspond so 
exactly to his character. Cromwell, indeed, was from the 
begmning to the end of his life quite consistent ; he was 
faithful to the one idea, which he proclaimed upon the 
housetops. And it is this man, so decided, so open, who 
has been termed a hypocrite I History was never guilty 
of a greater error. 

The Commons did not for the present stop at the extrav- 
agant doctrines of such semi-papists as Mainwaring, Sib- 
thorp, and Montague, whom the Bishop of Winchester had 
taken into favour. It was a different question that led to 
the dissolution of parliament. The king required that they 
should vote the duties of tonnage and poundage for life, 
which the Commons refused. The speaker Finch, a cour- 
tier, was desirous of adjourning the house immediately, 
according to the orders of his master; but some of the 
niembers, among whom was Mr Holies, resisted, and in 
Respite of his supplications and tears, held him by main 
force in the chair. The king sent orders to the sergeant- 
at-anns to withdraw with the mace, which would suspend 
all deliberation ; but he also, like the speaker, was kept in 
Ws seat. At the same time the keys of the hall were 
taken from him, and the doors weye locked. Shortly after, 
a knock was heard on the outside : " Open," said the usher 
of tbe black rod ; " a message fi^om the king." It was of 
^0 avail : the doors remained closed. Charles now grew 
forious, and sending for the captain of his guard, ordered 
him to force the door.^ But in the meanwhile, the Commons 
^ carried three reBolntions : the first, agamat kxiDMsi^sir 
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ism; the second, against Popery. In a portion of th 
Anglican clergy there was a comhined tendency toward 
these two errors, and they are evils which possess in troti 
a great resemhlance. Finally, hy the third resolution, thf 
house declared the levying of tonnage and poundage ill© 
gal, and those guilty of high treason who should levy « 
even pay such dues. When the captain of the goari 
arrived, he found the hall deserted. The house had ad* 
joumed in conformity with the king's order. On the IW 
of March, Charles went down to the Lords and dissolved 
the parliament, complaining of the behaviour of the Lowa 
House, particularly of " certain vipers, who must look foi 
" their reward." In effect. Holies, Sir John Eliot, Willian 
Strode, and some others, were fined and imprisoned. Thii 
was the last parliament in England for more than eleyei 
years. Cromwell returned to Huntingdon. He did w 
take part in these parliamentary debates ; but erelong fron 
the bosom of his family issued the spark that was destinw 
to light up a vast conflagration. 

One of Oliver's aunts, Elizabeth Cromwell, had marrie( 
William Hampden of Great Kimble, in Buckinghamsliire 
and was left a widow with two sons, John and Richarcl 
John was a quiet and amiable man ; no great talker, but i 
good listener; yet under this moderation and simplicit] 
lay concealed a will of iron and a most determined resoln 
tion. It was the destiny of this individual to give th 
signal of resistance to Charles's arbitrary measures. H 
was called upon for the sum of twenty shillings, his por 
tion of the rate which the Commons had forbidden to b 
paid. He refused modestly, but firmly, being resolved t 
try the issue at law^ The judges, who would have pre 
ferred being silent, decided against him by a majority ( 
eight to four. But the people looked upon him as th 
victor, and he became dear to all true hearts in Englanc 
Thus it was the family of Cromwell that began the struggl 
against Charles. 

In 1631, Oliver, who had left Huntingdon, settled* 
Saint Ives, and srfterwards at Ely; and it was wM 
busied with farming at this place, that he wrote the lett< 
which we have quoted above ; in which, laying down, i 
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e, tlie future course of his life, he declares himself 
TO DO and to suffer for the cause of God. To do 
3 suffer — these are the two great works of every 
sship, and Oliver's career was in truth an apostle- 
-a great mission. It may be, however, that the 
I obedience to the Word of God, which should be the 
ial characteristic of a Christian's practical life, does 
md forth in it with sufficient clearness, and that in 
3ad there is a somewhat mystic tendency. Crom- 
afierwards became clearer and more sober in his 

3 agitation of England continued to increase. Charles 
ndeavouring to dispense with a parliament, and to 
Q his kingdom by drawing more or less near to 
e and Spain. His ministers drove him into violent 
ires, and with a view to augment their strength, 
soon formed an alliance with an unsound prelatism. 

archbishop of Canterbury and primate of all Eng* 
to whom Rome had offered a cardinal's hat, restor^ 

of the practices and ceremonies of Popery. The 
union-table was replaced by an altar raised on several 
at the east end of the church ; the crucifix, pictures, 
apers were restored; and the officiating clergy, in 
T dresses, made genuflexions before the altar after 
lomish custom. 

e middle classes took the alarm. Associations were 
d for the propagation of the Gospel; funds were 
I to send preachers into various places, where it 
I be their duty not only to proclaim Jesus Christ, 

combat the popish superstitions under which it was 
attempted to reduce the nation. The evangelical 
tians of London, among whom was Mr Storie, a 

1 of Cromwell's, supported Dr Wells, one of these 
:urers," at Saint Ives. He was '^ a man of goodness 
[ industry, and ability to do good every way" (as 
well writes to Mr Storie on the 11th January 1636), 
short of any I know in England." Wells's preaching 

onversation advanced Cromwell and his family in the 
of true piety. " Since his coming, the Lord hath by 
1 wrought much good among us," adds 0\iv^t« 
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Soon afterwards, the news of the cruel persecntioiig 
against Laud's victims reached Saint Ives. They wero 
placed in the pillory (such was the report), their eaw 
were cut off, they were heavily fined, and condemned to 
imprisonment for life; but they endured these sufferings 
with indomitable courage. On one occasion, as the execa- 
tioner was driving back the crowd, the martyr, foreseeing 
the evils that Charles would bring upon his people, intov 
fered, exclaiming : " Let them come, and spare not, tlwt 
" they may learn to suffer." 

Dr Leigh ton, father of the celebrated archbishop of that 
name, for publishing " an Appeal to the Parliament, or 
" Zion's Plea against Prelacy," was condemned to pay i 
fine of £10,000 ; to be set in the pillory at Westminster, 
and publicly whipped ; to lose his ears, have his nosfaili 
slit, and his cheeks branded with the letters S. S. — " Sower 
" of Sedition " — a sentence that was executed in all its 
severity. 

Prynne, a very remarkable man, was a barrister rf 
Lincoln's Inn. The first crime that he committed, and 
for which he lost his ears, was his having published a 
work entitled ^^ Histriomastixj — ^the Player's Scourge," 
directed against all stage-plays, masques, dances, and 
masquerades. The king and queen were fond of masques 
and dances, and Henrietta of France often won loud ap* 
plause in the court theatricals. Prynne was accordingly 
accused by Laud of sedition. His second crime was t 
work against the hierarchy of the Church. As he had 
already lost his ears by the first sentence, the stumps on 
this occasion were literally sawn off. " I had thought," 
said Lord Chief Justice Finch, feigning astonishment, 
" that Mr Prynne had had no ears 1 " — " I hope your 
" honours will not be offended," replied Prynne ; " pray 
" God give you ears to hear." — Oliver's ear heard, aiw 
his heart throbbed with emotion. 

As Dr Bastwick ascended the scaffold on which he was 
to suffer mutilation, his wife rushed up to him, and kissed 
the ears he was about to lose. Upon her husband exhort- 
ing her not to be Mghtened, she made answer: "Farewell, 
" mj dearest, be of good comfort : I am nothing dismayed.' 
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i surrounding crowd manifested their sympathy by loud 
amations. 

)n descending the scaffold he drew from his ear the 
Qge soaked with his blood, and holding it up to the 
pie, exclaimed : " Blessed be my God who hath coimted 
le worthy, and of his mighty power hath enabled me to 
offer anything for his sake; and as I have now lost 
ome of my blood, so I am ready and willing to spill 
very drop that is in my veins in this cause, for which 
now have suffered : which is, for maintaining the truth 
f God, and the honour of my king against popish 
isurpations. Let God be glorified, and let the king 
ive for ever."* 

^en Mr Burton, a puritan divine, was brought on the 
tfonn, and was asked if the pillory were not uneasy for 
neck and shoulders, he answered : " How can Christ's 
oke be uneasy ? He bears the heavier end of it, and I 
he lighter ; and if mine were too heavy. He would bear 
hat too. Christ is a good Master, and worth the suffer- 
Qg for I And if the world did but know His goodness, 
nd had tasted of His sweetness, all would come and be 
lis servants." -I- 

Such were the acts of Charles I. — acts that filled Oliver's 
1 with horror and anguish. 

[n Scotland also the evil had reached a great height, 
ttles wished to abolish presbyterianism in that country, 
I establish Laud's prelacy in its place, the sure way to 
restoration of Popery. On the 23d of July 1637, the 
sal in disguise was to be solemnly installed in Saint 
es's Kirk at Edinburgh. As soon as the dean began 
read the service, a terrible uproar broke out. The 
teh swore fidelity to their ancient institutions, signed 
Covenant, and took up arms in its defence. Their ban- 
8 were unfolded. When the Scotch armies advanced 
inst Charles, they were marching against Rome, as 
stavus Adolphus was proceeding in Germany at the 
d of his warriors, " meek as lambs, terrible as lions." 
»tland was at that time the vanguard of Protestantism. 

• Prynne's New Discovery, &c. p. 63. 
f State Trials, Hi. 748-752. 
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Upon the refusal of the English army to fight againE 
Scots, the kmg was compelled to submit to a new p; 
ment, which met on the 13th of April 1640, to th( 
speakable joy of the people. Cromwell was retume 
Cambridge. 

This assembly proceeded energetically to prosecut 
authors of all the miseries of the nation. On Monday 
10th of May 1641, his majesty signed the death-wa 
of his former minister, StraSbrd, who was beheaded oi 
Wednesday following. " Put not your trust in princei 
" in the sons of men, for in them there is no salvat 
exclaimed the earl, raising his hands to heaven, wh( 
was told that the king had given his assent to the bi 
his execution. Oliver does not appear in the proceed 

In August of the same year, Charles resolved to 
Scotland, and endeavour to gain over its people, al 
distinguished for their loyalty. Here he was observ 
listen attentively to the long sermons of the presbyt 
preachers, and attend devoutly to their frequent pra; 
but it was soon discovered that a ravening wolf la^ 
beneath the sheep's clothing. They learnt that he 
secretly collecting documents by which he hoped to 
throw his enemies in both kingdoms. He was anxic 
obtain proofs of the correspondence which had taken 
between the English Parliament and the Scotch ( 
nanters, and thus procure the condemnation of the le 
of both people, as being guilty of high treason, 
that hour many felt that Charles was a man without 
and that an open opposition could alone save Englanc 

Of this the leaders of the nation were more firmly 
vinced by a fearful catastrophe. In the midst of 
agitation and mistrust, on the 1st of November 
an alarming report suddenly reached London. The 
sheltering themselves behind the names of the kin^ 
queen, holding in one hand a commission they pret< 
to have received from Charles, and bearing fire and i 
in the other, were ravaging the country with fearfi: 
solation. The plot, contrived with the greatest se( 
had broken out in horrible massacres. In Londoi 
Edinburgh, in town and conntry, the most distre 
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Jits passed from month to mouth, and terror filled the 

3 of all the Protestants of Great Britain. 

e most serious memhers of the Commons immediately 

for a Remonstrance to the king, as the nation was 
:ed in all that it held most dear. The Remonstrance 
assed at midnight of the 22d November, by a majority 
ren votes. " Had it been rejected," said Oliver, as 
ne out, " I would have sold every thing I possess, 
ever seen England more." Cromwell did not pro- 
ko America, but the principles which he represents 
thither, and created that powerful state which, though 
t but a small seed, has rapidly germinated and grown 
to a large tree. The flourishing republic of the 
i States, regarded in its most favourable points, is 
iver Cromwell, whose mental and spiritu^ powers 
attained an enormous development. 
!; it was not Cromwell that was destined to quit Lon- 

On the 7th of December a bill was proposed to the 
Lons, that the organization of the militia and the 
ation of its officers should not for the future take 
without the concurrence of parliament. This bill in 
measure undermined the royal power, and yet on it 
eservation of the liberty and Protestantism of Eng- 
iepended. The nobility immediately hastened to 
►n from their country seats, and rallied round the 
«d throne. The names of Cavaliers and Roundheads 
rst began to distinguish the two parties : the latter 
Qg their title from the shortness of their hair, which 
wore close about the ears. Their violent contests 
ually disturbed the peace of the capital. At the 
ig of the next year all hearts were disquieted by the 
)ation of coming events. 

the 3d of January (1642), Charles began the attack 
ling upon the Lower House to give up to him five 
nost influential members : Pym, Hampden, Haselrig, 
, and Strode. On the morrow it was announced that 
ig was advancing towards St Stephen's, escorted by 
or fovT hundred armed men. At his entrance, the 
House stood up uncovered. " Since I see the birds 
owiv"^^M casting his eyes round on ti\ft«a«ftmbly^ 
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" I expect that you will send them to me ; otherwise 
" must take my own course to find them." Cries o 
" Privilege I Privilege 1 " rose from several parts of thf 
House, as the king withdrew. Charles learnt soon aftei 
that the people, the militia, and even the Thames wata> 
men, were preparing to bring back the five members to 
Westminster in triumph. " What I " said he, " do these 
" water-rats, too, forsake me ! " Of all the population d 
London, Charles thought himself most certain of the aflfee- 
tion of these boatmen. This device having failed, the king 
left Whitehall on the 10th of Januarv 1642. 

This was the beginning of the Revolution ; the com- 
mencement of the struggle between the Parliament and 
the King. The ruin of the throne was in this movem^ 
and yet it was inevitable. The maintenance of the liberty 
and religion of England could not be procured except at 
this cost. It has been said — and let us ever bear it in mind 
— that the English Revolution, by proclaiming the Ulegalitfl 
of absolute power ^ did nothing new. It was legitmuile. 
" If the feudal aristocracy," says an eminent author, " took 
" part in the development of nations, it was by struggling 
" against royal tyranny, by exercising the rights (J re- 
" sistance, and by maintaining the maxims of liberty."* 
The commonalty, the middle classes, did in the seventeenth 
century what had hitherto been done by the nobles. 

Cromwell was now forty-two years old, and the fether 
of six children: Oliver, Richard, and Henry, Bridget, 
Elizabeth, and Mary. He was living quietly, like many 
other good citizens and loyal subjects, who, as well as he, 
had never once thought of the profession of arms. But 
new times called for new measures. Every day these men, 
who felt the truest affection for their country, were dis- 
turbed in their homes at London, or in their more tranquil 
rural retreats, by reports of the massacre of the Protestants 
in Ireland, of the king's connivance at it, of his insincerity 
and falsehood, of his projects, of the punishments already 
inflicted on many of their brethren, of the acknowledged 
Popery of the queen, of the semi- Romanism of the kmg, 
of the persecutions in Scotland, the daily banishment oi 
* Quhotf Hist, de !& IUy. d' Ang^Qten^ \ Preface, p. xL 
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ihe best Christians in the kingdom, and by other signs 
and events no less alarming. 

When everything seemed to announce that the Pro- 
testants of England would erelong be either trampled down 
by Popery or massacred by the sword, these serious men 
ttose, and called upon the king, through the (.'ommons, 
not to deceive the expectations of his subjects. But when 
liicy found that prince, deaf to their prayers, raising trocjps 
to overawe the parliament, and already victorious in several 
encounters, they resolved, in a spirit of devotedness, to 
save with God's assistance their country and their faith, 
by quitting their families and exposing their lives in arms. 
Oliver now exchanged his parliamcntarv career for 
another that had become more necessary. 1 he Hunting- 
donshire yeoman, who had given the Commons some proofs 
of his eloquence, was about to astonish the army still more 
by his courage and genius. The fervent orator was now 
to ghow himself a skilful general, and to become one of the 
greitest statesmen of modem times. 

On the 7th of February, Cromwell contributed £300, a 
Urge sum for his small fortune, towards the salvation of 
Irotestantism and of England. He then joined the par- 
liamentary army with his two sons, respectively twenty 
and sixteen years of age; and shortly after msed two 
companies of volunteers at Cambridge. The departure of 
Ids sons Oliver and Richard must have caused great sorrow 
in the peaceful abode of the Huntingdon farmer. With 
difficulty could these young men tear themselves from the 
embraces of their mother and of their sisters. But the 
Iwmr was come when their country called for the greatest 
ncrifices. All must now be prepared either to stretch 
their necks to the sword, or to bow them beneath the yoke 
of the Pope. CromwelVs domestic society was a pleasing 
one; he had a wife* whom he loved most tenderly; his 
good mother was still living; he had passed the age of 
unlntion ; yet he became a soldier. " You have had my 
" money : I hope in God I desire to venture my skin. So 
4) mine," said he, with noble simplicity, on a later occasion. 
Pot the space of seventeen years, from this day until that 
of his death, all his thoughts, however well or ifl. conmv^ 
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were for Protestantism and for the liberty of his fel 
citizens. 

It is from this moral point of view that we must s 
Cromwell ; this was his ruling principle : and this a 
explains his whole life. 

Can we look upon the departure of the Hunting 
volunteer as an insignificant event ? 

There was a great work to be accomplished: no 
than the settlement of England upon its double foundat 
of Protestantism and liberty; for on these depended 
future destinies. 

Where was the Man to be found great enough foi 
important a task? 

One day, a member rose and addressed the House ii 
abrupt but warm tone. His appearance was anything 
courtly, and his dress did not add to his importance. I 
^^g^y leant forward and with astonishment inquirec 
Hampden the name of the speaker. Hampden, who 
a man of excellent abilities, and whom, said Bm 
"friends and enemies acknowledged to be the mostc 
" nent for prudence," answered with a smile : " T 
" sloven whom you see before you, hath no omamen 
" his speech : that sloven, I say, if we should ever o 
" to a breach with the King (which God forbid l)- 
" such a case, I say, that sloven will be the greatest i 
" in England." 

The sloven was Oliver Cromwell. To those who, 
his cousin Hampden, had enjoyed the intimacy df 
private life, he had already revealed the strength d 
will and the extent of his genius ; and he was then be 
ning to manifest them both to the nation in his pa 
mentary life. Erelong, in his military and poE' 
career, he was to make himself known to the woiit 
the greatest man of his age, and at the same time j 
godly Christian. 
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me had come when one of the noblest yictories ever 
by the human race was to be achieved. Constitu- 
liberty was about to be won for all future ages, 
ould not be attained without a terrible struggle — 
t great sacrifices; for it is only by such means, 
that society advances. The despotism about to be 
down was destined to furnish one distinguished 
" Charles," says a royalist writer, " struggled 
Dctnally against the force of things ; the age had 
tripped hmi: it was not his nation only, but the 
le human race, that dragged him along ; he desired 
b was no longer possible. The liberty that had been 
was first to be swallowed up in a military despotism 
deprived it of its anarchy ; but what was taken from 
fathers was restored to the children, and remained as 
lal result to England."* 
the 22d of August 1642, at six o'clock in the even« 

I Quatro Stuards, by M. de Chateaubriand. (Eutzm 
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ing, the king planted the royal standard at NottingliaiD, 
and formally called his subjects to arms; but the wind, 
which was very tempestuous, blew it down the very night 
it had been set up. At a short distance from the same 
place, the Earl of Essex was organizing the parliament- 
ary army, in which Cromwell was immediately made t 
captain. 

He inspected his troop without delay, and marked the 
commencement of his military career by that frankness 
which is one of the distinctive features of his character. 
He was unwilling to follow the tortuous and hypocriticil 
path of the parliament — ^fight against the king and pretend 
at the same time that they were marching in his defence. 
It is Clarendon himself who gives us this informatko. 
** Soldiers," said he to his company, " I will not decewe 
" you, nor make you believe, as my commission has it, 
" that you are going to fight for the King and ParliamentJ'* 
Cromwell carried his frankness even to rudeness : and this, 
rather than duplicity, is the fault we detect in him. He 
was determined to fight against all whom he found opposed 
to him, whosoever they might be. He continued, aoiwrd- 
ing to Clarendon^s account : " If the king were in isoni d 
" me, I would as soon shoot him as another ; if your coi- 
" science will not allow you to do as much, go and serve 
" elsewhere." These latter words have been doubted; 
and in truth Clarendon, or rather those from whom he 
derived the report, may have easily exaggerated what 
Oliver actually said. But, even if we are to admit the 
correctness of the report, we may look upon it simply M 
an energetic manner of saying: " Do not be mistaken*. 
" we are fighting against the king." 

CromweU was not merely a captain : his vigilant eye 
was everywhere. He knew how to baffle conspiracies, and 
give sound advice to men whose sentiments differed from 
his own. Mr Robert Barnard, a gentleman of his ac- 
quaintance, but a bad Protestant, was favourable to the 
royalists, and associated with those who frequented suspi- 
caous meetings. Oliver wrote to him, on the 23d of 
January 1643, a letter of advice, in which we find another 
* Clarendon, Hist. Rebellion, book x. 
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his frankness: — " Subtlety may deceive you; 
Y never will. With my heart I shall desire that 
dgment may alter, and your practice. I come 
hinder men from increasing the rent, — ^from 
mrt ; but not to hurt any man : nor shall I you ; 
you will give me no cause. If you do, I must 
oned what my relation to the public calls for."* 
uage is full of firmness, and at the same time of 

ticularly busied himself with the protection of 
were suffering for their faith. In the county oi 
he parishioners of Hapton were much oppressed 
vidual named Browne, for their attachment to the 
On their behalf Cromwell wrote to Mr Thomas 
)f Ashwellthorpe, in the following terms : " Lon- 

h July 1646 1 am bold to ask your favour 

ilf of your honest poor neighbours of Hapton, 
I am informed, are in some trouble, and are 

be put to more, by one Bobert Browne your 
who, not well pleasea with the way of these men, 
leir disquiet all he may. 

' nothing moves me to desire this more than the 
)ear them in respect of their honesties, and the 

1 hear they are likely to suffer for their con- 
. And however the world interprets it, I am 
imed to solicit for such as are anywhere under 
J of this kind ; doing even as I would be done 
...Sir, it will not repent you to protect these 
n of Hapton from injury and oppression." -j- 

in this manner that he manifested his brotherly 
-" that charity, which," according to Milton, " is 
ngest of all affections, whereby the faithful, as 
s of Christ's body, mutually love and assist each 
Oliver had heard the injunction, Relieve the op- 
saiah i. 17 ; Jeremiah xxii. 3) ; open thy mouth 
mh in the cause of all such as are appointed to 

and Speeches, Carlyle, i. 158. 

nan's Magazine, 1787. Carlyle's Cromwell, i. 269. 

s fraterna sen Christiana est omnium maxima : qua fide* 

bra Christi, inter se diligunt atqne adjuvant. J. Miltonis 

irJstJanA, e(iidi^ JR. Sumner, p. 48S. ' 
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destruction (Proverbs xxxi. 8), and earnestly fulfilled God 
commandments. 

On the 23d of October 1642, the battle of Edgehill m 
fought, the indecisive result of which filled London witi 
alarm. It was perhaps on this occasion that Cromwell 
lost his eldest son : we shall see hereafter what were the 
&ther's feelings under this bereavement. 

The winter passed away quietlv : in spring the w« 
broke out again, with still doubtM success. The legiti* 
mate resistance of the parliament could only be justwed 
and maintained by prompt and decisive victories. Crom- 
well immediately saw the main cause of weakness in the 
parliamentary army, and found a remedy for it. He knew 
that to conquer a strong moral force, there is required an* 
other and one still more powerful. Accordingly he begfffl 
at the beginning. *' How can we be otherwise than b^t- 
en?" said he to Hampden. " Your troops are most (A 
*^ them old decayed serving-men, and tapsters, and sodi 
" kind of fellows ; and theirs are gentlemen's sons, youngei 
^' sons, and persons of quality. But I will remedy ihkt 
'^ I will raise men who will have the fear of God befim 
'* their eyes, and who will bring some conscience to whai 
" they do ; and I promise you they shall not be beaten.' 
With this design he went through the eastern countieft 
calling upon the young freeholders, with whose piety 1m 
was acquainted, to take up arms in the cause of God 
Fourteen squadrons of zealous Protestants were soon raised 
It was this new element that decided the destinies of tlw 
war and of England. From that hour the course of eventi 
was changed. 

It was not long before Cromwell's moral and reUgion 
character manifested itself in the army, and especially 8i 
soon as he was surrounded with persons animated by ik* 
same faith. Clarendon informs us that his conduct was ii 
harmony* with his principles. '' His strict and unsociabl 
humour" — ^it is by such terms that men are often please 
imjustly to designate that christian spirit to which the 
are strangers — '' his strict and unsociable humour wool 
'^ not allow him to keep company with the other officers ii 
'' their joUities and excesses, which,'' adds Clarendoi 
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lade bim ridiculous and contemptible/' This 
afterwards informs us that Oliver, instead of 
ig these dissolute meetings, passed his leisure 
ringing psahns with the officers and soldiers who 
ed in his religious convictions, and in attending 
1 on the preaching of the Word. 
is nothing more characteristic than the judgment 
3d on Cromwell, The illustrious Clarendon does 
t precisely as his own, but he has very much the 
eeing with it. If Oliver had been a gambler and 
'd; if he had practised the perfidious art of se- 
tnocence; if he had taken part in jollities and 
t would have been all very well : he would have 
od Cavalier. These are the men whom the world 
1 for whom historians and romance- writers * re- 
their favours. But he loved the assemblings of 
, according to St Paul's command. In his hours 
he delighted to follow the precepts of this apostle : 
unk widh imne, wherein is excess ; but hefUed with 
: speaking to yourselves in psalms and hymns and 
ongSf singing and making melody in your heart to 
^Ephes. V. 18, 19.) From that hour he was held 
iible man, and for two hundred years all the ser- 
^ting race of historians have continued to repeat 
rdity, not to say impiety. Contemptible! says 
1. It may weU be so : but Cromwell is not the 
who has been undervalued for avoiding bad com- 
. for not having trod in the way of sinners. David, 
and all christian men have been contemned like 
for the same reasons. But it is written in the 
18 of God : Wo unto iJiem that call evil good, and 
(Isaiah v. 20.) We do not think that these false 
8, thus stigmatized by the Divine Word, have 
L practised on a larger scale than in th^ case of 

18th of June, a skirmish of cavalry took place 

miles from Oxford. One of the parliamentarian 

10 was usually in the foremost rank, was seen 

itting the field of battle before the end of the 

• JS^^,ffr. Sir Walter Scott. 
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action : his head hung down, his hand was leaning on 
horse's neck. " He is certainly wounded," said one oft 
bystanders. It was Hainpden, Oliver's cousin. He di 
on the 24th of the same month, and the sorrowing peo{ 
named him the Father of his Country. Who can say wh 
influence, had he lived, he might have exercised over tl 
developments of the Revolution ? 

In this war Cromwell gave many proofs of his coun^ 
and among others we may cite the following instance whi( 
occurred at Homcastle on the 11th of October, when 1 
was opposed to the Marquis of Newcastle. He chargt 
with great resolution immediately after the enemy's dn 
goons had given him the first volley : yet within half pi 
tol-shot they saluted him with a second discharge. Olirer 
horse was kiUed, and fell down with him ; and as he ros 
he was knockexi down again by the gentleman that charge 
him, Sir Ingram Hopton. He got up once more, ani 
catching a horse from a soldier's hand, mounted agaii 
The royal army was defeated with considerable loss.* 

Charles, wishing to give the appearance of legality 1 
his power, summoned the two Houses of Parliament i 
meet at Oxford ; and on the 22d of January 1644, fort] 
five Peers and a hundred and eighteen members of tj 
Commons obeyed his call. But the Parliament then si 
ting in London counted twenty- two Peers and two hm 
dred and eighty members of the Lower House, besidi 
about one hundred more who were absent on the servi< 
of the state. The king, who in conversation with h 
courtiers called his parliament at one time a " mongr 
" parliament," and at another, " cowardly and seditiouft 
adjourned it on the 16th of April. 

In January the Scots had entered England, marchii 
knee-deep in snow. In conjunction with the parliamentai 
troops, Jhey commenced the siege of York, defended t 
the Marquis of Newcastle. Prince Rupert flew to its r 
lief; and on the 2d of July 1644, took place the battle 
Marston Moor. The conflict was bloody, but victory final! 
crowned the parliamentary army, owing to the invincib 
courage of its soldiers, and particularly of Cromwell 
* Memoirs of OlWei Ctomw^U, 1. 146. 
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aivalry, on whom the name of Ironsides was conferred on 
&e very field of battle. The enemy lost more than a 
hundred flags, which it was proposed' to send to the par- 
liament ; but they were torn in pieces by the conquerors, 
and bound as trophies round their right arms. The king 
loet all the north of England, and the queen escaped to 
France. " If you leave your place, you'll lose it," was 
tbe message sent to her a short time before by Cardinal 



The following letter gives an account of one of the most 
interesting episodes of this great victory : — 

" To my loving Brother Colonel Valentine Walton : These, 

" Dear Sir, 5th July 1644. 

" It 's our duty to sympathize in all mercies : and to 
" pndse the Lord together in chastisements or trials, so 
" that we may sorrow together. 

"Truly England and the Church of God hath had a 
" great favour fi-om the Lord, in this great victory given 
^'unto us, such as the like never was since this War 
" began. It had all the evidences of an absolute victory 
" obtained by the Lord's blessing upon the Godless Party 
" principally. We never charged but we routed the enemy. 
"The Left Wing which I commanded, being our own 
" horse, saving a few Scots in our rear, beat all the Prince's 
" horse. God made them as stubble to our swords. We 
" charged their regiments of foot with our horse, and routed 
" all we charged. The particulars I cannot relate now ; 
" but I believe, of twenty thousand the Prince hath not 
" four thousand left. Give glory, all the glory to God. 

" Sir, God hath taken away your eldest son by a can- 
*' non-shot. It brake his leg. We were necessitated to 
" have it cut off, whereof he died. 

" Sir, You know my own trials this way : but the Lord 
"supported me in this. That the Lord took him* into the 
" happiness we all pant for and live for. There is your 
" precious child fall of glory, never to know sin or sorrow 
" any more. He was a gallant young man, exceedingly 
* HJB own Bon, OUrer, who had been killed not \oTi|^VMCot«. 
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*' gracious. God give^you His comfort. Before his dea 
^' be was so full of comfort, that to Frank Russell ai 
'^ myself be could not express it, ' It was so great thm 
^^ ^ his pain.' This be said to us. Indeed it was admirabl 
^^ A little afiber he said, one thing lay upon bis spirit. 
'* asked him, What that was. He told me it was, TIu 
" God bad not suffered him to be any more the executione 
" of His enemies. At bis fall, bis horse being killed wit 
^' the bullet, and as I am informed three horses more, 
'^ am told be bid them open to right and left, that be migl] 
" see the rogues nm. Truly he was exceedingly belove 
" in the Army, of all that mew him. But few knew him 
*' for be was a precious young man, fit for God. You hay 
" cause to bless the Lord. He is a glorious Saint i 
" Heaven ; wherein you ought excee&igly to rej(Hce 
" Let this drink up your sorrow ; seeing these are nc 
" feigned words to comfort you, but the thing is bo rw 
" and undoubted a truth, i ou may do all tlnngs by th 
" strength of Christ. Seek that, and you shall easily bea 
" your trial. Let this public mercy to the Church of Go 
" make you to forget your private sorrow. The Lord b 
" your strength : so prays, 

" Your truly faithful, and loving brother, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

In this kind manner he consoles a bereaved father, wM 
the smoke still covers the battle-field. He lays aside a 
the engrossing cares of the general to fulfil the duties of 
religious friend; and Cromwell is everywhere the sam' 
wheresoever we meet with him, in bis closet or in pariiJ 
ment, in the bosom of his family or in the midst of tl 
dead and dying. Wherever bis heart beats, it beats lil 
that of a Christian. This letter bears indubitable marl 
of a soldier's bluntness, but also of the sympathy of a chi 
of God. In Oliver these two elements were never i 
apart. 

There was in Cromwell no parade of piety : he ev 
kept in mind the passage of Scripture : WTien thou prayer 
thou shalt not be as the hypocrites ; for they hve to pn 

* EiUs, Ongin&l Letters (First Series^, iii. 'Sdd. Ca.tlyle, i. 207. 
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r m the synagogues j and m the comers of the streets j 
/ mag be seen of men. But thoUy when thou pragestj 
to thy dosei; and when thou hast shut thy door, pray 
^aiher which is in secret, Oliver acted in obedience 
injunction of our Lord. Sir John Goodricke used 
e a remarkable anecdote, which we should probably 
to the siege of Enaresborough Castle in 1644, and 
was told him, when a boy, by a very old woman, 
d formerly attended his mother in the capacity of 
3. " When Cromwell came to lodge at our house 
laresborough,'' said she, *' I was then but a young 
Haying heard much talk about the man, I looked 
m with wonder: being ordered to take a pan of 
and air his bed, I could not, during the operation, 
Eir peeping over my shoulder several times to observe 
extraordinary person, who was seated at the far side 
3 room, untying his garters. Having aired the bed, 
it out, and shutting the door after me, stopped and 
jd through the key-hole, when I saw him rise from 
eat, advance to the bed and fall on his knees, in 
1 attitude I left him for some time ; when returning 
, I found him still at prayer ; and this was his cus- 
ivery night, so long as he stayed at our house ; from 
1 I concluded he must be a good man; and this 
3n I always maintained afterwards, though I heard 
rery much blamed and exceedingly abused." * 
le Cromwell, by his furious charges, was deciding 
tie of Marston Moor, the Earl of Essex was suffer- 
»t reverses in Cornwall, and his army was forced 
ulate. The former rose as the latter fell : and from 
y beginning of the war, clear-sighted men might 
3en able to foresee that Oliver was destined to be 
1 leader. There was no officer in the army who 
danger with greater intrepidity. In the very heat 
iction, he preserved an admirable presence of mind, 
his soldiers up to within a few paces of the enemy, 
ver allowed them to fire until their shots were sure 
effect. " His actions," says Chateaubriand, " had 
le rapidity and the effect of lightning." At the 
• Memoirs of OJirer Cromwell, ii, 604. 
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same time he maintained the strictest discipline in t 
army. The troops under his command thought themseh 
sure of victory, and, in fact, he never lost a battle. " The 
*' was a certain invincibility in his genius, like the n( 
" ideas of which he was the champion."* Milton ft 
nishes us with the key to Cromwell's superiority : " Fro 
" his thorough exercise in the art of self-knowledge, 1 
" had either exterminated or subjugated his domestic foe 
" his idle hopes, his fears, and his desires. Having thi 
*' learnt to engage, and subdue, and triumph over himsel 
'' he took the field against his outward enemies, a soldi( 
" practised in all the discipline of war." -j- 

In 1645, an ordinance — the famous " self-denyin 
ordinance" — excluding all members of parliament froi 
commands in the army, passed both Houses, and Cron 
well prepared to take leave of his general Fairfax. Bi 
circumstances, which seemed to proceed from the hand ( 
God, prevented him. Hostilities broke out afresh, an 
Oliver did not think it right at such a moment to retur 
his sword into the scabbard. He rushed upon the enem 
at the head of his Puritans, and everywhere the Cavaliei 
fled before him. Fairfax declared that he could notdii 
pense with him. 

On the 14th of June, the decisive battle of Naseby, s 
fatal to the royalists, took place. The king fought def 
perately, but lost his private cabinet of papers and letter 
which was sent to London, where it was carefully examine 
by the parliament. In it they found the clearest proo; 
that, notwithstanding his frequent denials, he was perpe 
ually soliciting the aid of foreign princes, and that he hs 
protested against the name of Parliament which he b 
given to the two Houses. These documents, which wei 
published under the title of "The King's Cabinet Opened, 
entirely ruined Charles in the minds of his people. Thei 
is a justice in heaven which permits neither kings nor tl 
humblest of their subjects to live by falsehood and to mt^ 
a mockery of oaths. By his deception and perjury Charl< 

* Chateaubriand, Les Quatre Stuards. 

f In se prius imperator, sui Tictor, de se potissimum triampi^ 
didioent Miltom Defensio Secunda., 106, 107. 
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liad forfeited the respect of many who were desirous to 
TMflTitain the dignity of the throne, and from this period 
no hope remain^ 

Prince Rupert, the king's nephew, still resisted, and had 
shut himself up in Bristol, which was taken hy assault. Of 
this most important victory Cromwell forwarded an account 
to parliament, on the 14th of September 1645. We sup- 
press the narrative of military transactions, and give only 
^ conclusion of the report, in which we find united the 
duiracteristics of a successful general and of an humble 
Christian : — 

^For the Honourable William Lenthally Speaker of the 
" Commons House of Parliament : These, 

" I have given you a true, but not a full account of this 
"great business; wherein he that runs may read, That 
" this is none other than the work of God. He must be a 
" verv Atheist that doth not acknowledge it. 

" It may be thought that some praises are due to those 
^ gallant men, of whose valour so much mention is made : 
"--tiieir humble suit to you and all that have an interest 
"in this blessing, is, That in the remembrance of God's 
" jwdses they be forgotten. It 's their joy that they are 
"instruments of God's glory, and their country's good. 
" It's their honour that God vouchsafes to use them. Sir, 
" tbey that have been employed in this service know that 
"fiutih and prayer obtained this City for you: I do not 
" say ours only, but of the people of God with you and all 
" England over, who have wrestled with God for a bless- 
ing in this very thing. Our desires are, that God may 
" be glorified by the same spirit of faith by which we ask 

* sll our sufiBciency, and have received it. It is meet that 
He have all the praise. 

"Presbyterians, Independents, all have here the same 

spirit of faith and prayer: the same presence and answer; 

they agree here, have no names of difference : pity it is 

" it ehoidd be otherwise anywhere I All that believe have 

* the real unity, which is most glorious ; becKvxa^ YK^«td^ 
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" and spiritual in the Body [which is the true Churc 
" and to the Head [which is Jesus Christ]. For bei 
" united in forms, commonly called Uniformify, ev( 
*^ Christian will for peace-sake study and do as £ur 
" conscience will permit. And for brethren, in things 
" the mind we look for no compulsion, but that of 11^ 
^^ and reason. In other things, God hath put the swc 
" in the Parliament's hands — ^for the terror of evil-doe 
^^ and the praise of them that do well. K any pk 
" exemption from that, — ^he knows not the Gospel : tf a 
" would wring that out of your hands, or steal it from yi 
" under what pretence soever, I hope they shall do it wii 
" out effect. That God may maintain it in your hands, a 
" direct you in the use thereof, is the prayer of 
" Your humble servant, 

" Oliver Cromwell."* 

These are remarkable words. Glory to God in hea> 
— ^union among the children of God upon earth — such i 
the general's two grand thoughts. How far superior 
shows himself to the petty quarrels which then divided 
presbyterians and the independents I At the same time, 
distinguishes with great precision between spiritual i 
temporal things. According to his views, love should j 
vail in the one ; the sword in the other. Full of chai 
towards his brethren, rejecting every restraint u] 
religion, and proclaiming the great principles of libe 
of conscience, how terrible he appears with the sword 
his hand ! 

Oliver did not show severity towards his enemies oi 
His justice was inflexible, even when it called upon 1 
to punish his own followers. After quitting Bristol, 
took several other strong places by storm, and beef 
renowned for his sieges. At Winchester some of 
captive enemies having complained of being plundc 
contrary to the articles of capitulation, he directed that 
soldiers accused of this disorder should be tried : sii 
them were found guilty, one of whom was hanged, and 
five others were sent to the royalist governor of Oxfi 
• Rushwortb, \i, ^6. CwVjlc, \, 248. 
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rho returned them ^^with an acknowledgment of the 
^ lieutenant-general's nobleness/' 

All who were about him bore testimony to his piety, 
b reference to this Mr Peters writes that he ^^ had spent 
'^nrach time with God in prayer the night before the 
^ storming of Basing House ; — and seldom fights without 
^ some Text of Scripture to support him. This time he 
** Tested upon that blessed Woid of God written in the 
** 115th Psalm, 8th verse, They that make them are like 
' unto them ; so is every one that trusteth in them. Which, 
** with some verses going before, was now accomplished/' * 
Every day of his life he retired to read the Scriptures and 
to pray. Those who watched him narrowly relate, that, 
afto* having perused a chapter in the Bible, he was wont 
to prostrate himself with his face on the ground^ and with 
tears pour out his soul before God. Who can charge with 
hypocrisy these inward movements of a soul, which pass 
aU knowledge? For what man knoweth the things of a 
woi, seme the spirit of man which is in him f 

Thib king, who had retired to Oxford, left it in disguise 
on the 27th of April 1646. He wandered about from 
ttBtle to castle, and from one county to another, until, 
not knowing what to do, he surrendered to the Scots army 
it Newark. 

One of the most distinguished officers of the parliament- 
«y army was Colonel Ireton. He had studied at Trinity 
College, Oxford, had distinguished himself in the army by 
las bnivery, and had risen rapidly. He had long known 
Cromwell, and had made the acquaintance of his daughter 
Bridget, who, by her decision of character, was more like 
kr &ther than was her younger sister Elizabeth, after- 
Vttds Mrs Claypole. On the 15th of January 1646, Ireton 
iBarried Cromwell's daughter. On the 25th of October in 
tke same year, her father wrote the following letter to her, 
when as yet she did not exceed twenty-two years of age, 
touching some of the duties of the christian life. It is 
diort and simple; but perhaps no parent at the head of 
m army has ever written one more suitable and more 
ftcting. 

•atodiaCkrIyle,i.25a. 
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" For my beloved Daughter^ Bridget Ireton, at Combur 
" the OeneraVs Quarters : These, 

" Dear Daughter, London, 25th October 1646. 

" I write not to thy husband ; partly to avoid troubl 
for one line of mine begets many of his, which I deal 
makes him sit up too late ; partly because I am myse 
indisposed [i. e. not in the mood] at this time, havm, 
some other considerations. 

" Your friends at Ely are well : your sister Claypole u 
I trust in mercy, exercised with some perplexed thought 
She sees her own vanity and carnal mind ; bewailing it 
she seeks after (as I hope also) what will satisfy. An 
thus to be a seeker is to be one of the best sect next t 
a finder; and such a one shall every faithful humbl 
seeker be at the end. Happy seeker, happy finder 
Who ever tasted that the Lord is gracious, withon 
some sense of self, vanity, and badness ? Who eve 
tasted that graciousness of His, and could go less i 
desire [i. e. become less desirov>s\ — ^less pressing afte 
full enjoyment? Dear Heart, press on; let not th; 
Husband, let not anything cool thy idffections afte 
Christ. I hope he [thy husband'] will be an occasioi 
to inflame them. That which is best worthy of love ii 
thy Husband is that of the image of Christ he bean 
Look on that, and love it best, and all the rest for that 
I pray for thee and him ; do so for me. 

" My service and dear affections to the General an( 
Generaless. I hear she is very kind to thee ; it adds ti 
all other obligations. I am 

" Thy dear Father, 

" Oliver Cromwell."* 

Delicacy of sentiment, the domestic virtues, and patema 
love, are among the features by which Cromwell is bes 
characterized. 

Towards the end of the year 1646, the parliamen 
offered the Scots army £400,000 on condition of thei 
returning into their own country. The terms were ac 
• HarJeian MSS. No. 69B»,to\.7a4. CwVjVa,l. 277. 
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)ted, and the king thus fell into the hands of the 
iglish parliament. 

About this time The Directory became the established 
rm of public worship, instead of the Common Prayer ^ the 
» of which was prohibited under severe penalty. As 
le hierarchy of bishops was abolished, the presbyterian 
ovemment in every congregation, subordinate to classi- 
al, provincial, and national assemblies and elders, chosen 
ocording to certain regulations, became the ecclesiastical 
ider of the country, to the exclusion of other religious 
listinctions. Thus the presbyterian party in the (,'ommons 
watered, in effect, the act of uniformity, but to their own 
idvantage. This was substituting one tyranny for another, 
md it must have appeared a very strange j)roceeding on 
ie part of those who, under the Episcopalian rule, had 
sried out so much for liberty. As soon as Christians forget 
that the one essential is the spiritual Church, the mystical 
body of Christ, and superstitiously attach themselves to 
Bitenial forms, they fall into sectarianism and fanaticism. 
We shall presently see that there was one man at least in 
the seventeenth century who well understood and boldly 
proclaimed the christian and truly catholic principles, at 
that time so generally misunderstood. 

At the beginning of 1648, Cromwell fell dangerously 
31: on his recovery he wrote the following letter to the 
commander-in-chief : — 

^^For his Excellency Sir Thomas Fairfax, General of the 
" Parliament's Armies, at Windsor : These, 

« Sir, London, 7th March 1648. 

" It hath pleased God to raise me out of a dangerous 
" sickness ; and I do most willingly acknowledge that the 
' Lord hath, in this visitation, exercised the bowels of a 

* Father towards me. I received in myself the sentence 
"of death, that I might learn to trust in Him that raiseth 

* from the dead, and have no confidence in the flesh. It 's 

* a blessed thing to die daily. For what is there in this 
World to be accounted of I The best men according to 

" the flesh, are things lighter than vanity. I find this 
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^^' only good, To love the Lord and his poor despised peopi 
'' to do for them, and to be ready to suffer with them: 
'< and he that is found worthy of this hath obtained gn 
'< £iyotir ttom the Lord ; and ne that is established in ti 
'^ shall (being confirmed to Christ and the rest of the Bod 
" t. e. * the Church ') participate in the glory of a Resnrre 
" tion which will answer all. 

^* Sir, I must thankfully confess your fsEiyour in your la 
" Letter. I see I am not forgotten ; and truly, to be kef 
" in your remembrance is very great satisfaction to m 
" for I can say in the simplicity of my heart, I put a lu| 
" and true value upon your love, — ^which when I foi^ 
" shall cease to be a grateful and an honest man. 

** I most humbly beg my service may be presented i 
'^ your Lady, to whom I wish all happiness, and establial 
'' ment in the truth. Sir, my prayers are for yon, i 
" becomes 

" Your Excellency's 

" Most humble servant, 

" Oltveb Ckomwbll."* 

This letter from one general to another charaeterb 
alike the men and their times. 

Such was Oliver in the midst of battle. His troops, b* 
less than their general, have been the object of IkMi 
attack on the part of worldly-minded writers. This t 
can understand : proofs are now before us which explai 
their conduct. Take, for instance, the manner in wlw 
the orators of Exeter Hall are treated in parliament, i 
though, even in the opinion of their adversaries, they a 
some of the most worthy men in England. If soldie 
lead a disorderly and irreligious life, provided ther • 
brave, there are writers who can never be sufficmi 
loud in their praise; but soldiers professing Christiaiu: 
merit, according to their views, nothing but blame « 
ridicule. 

Cromwell's regiment, after the battle of Edgehill, ga' 
decided testimony of the spirit by which it was animate 
Wishing to form what they called '^ a gathered diuroii 
* Sloane MSS. 1519, fol. 79. Cax lyle, L 824. 
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i officers looked about for a fitting pastor, and to the 
Dour of their christian character, selected Richard Bax* 
r, the most eminent minister of the seventeenth century, 
t^ author of the Saints* Rest was equally distinguished 
r his blameless manner of life, his lively piety, and his 
ctraordinary talents. Where can we now fmd a regiment 
lat would invite such a man to take charge of their 
^tual concerns ? Although Baxter was rather royalist 
nd episcopalian in his sentiments, Cromwell and his fol- 
Qiwers looked only to his faith and holy life. He was 
ftvited to Cambridge, where Oliver happened then to be 
[oartered, and a call signed by all the officers was put 
nto his hands. Baxter refused ; for which he aflerwa^ 
apressed his deep regret. " These very men," he says, 
'&at then invited me to be their pastor, were the men 
" that afterwards headed much of the army, and some of 
"tbem were the forwardest in all our changes; which 
'^made me wish that I had gone among them, however 
" it had been interpreted ; for then all the fire was in one 
"^ifc." 

Oliver not only desired a faithful preacher for his soldiers, 
Iwt required them to observe a christian behaviour and an 
exact discipline. In these latter objects he succeeded ad- 
BuraWy. One of the journals of the day, quoted by the 
wyilist Southey in his elegant little biography of CromweU, 
1^8 of these troops, " no man swears but he pays his 
" twelvepence ; if he be drunk, he is set in the stocks, or 
"w<»8e; if one calls the other roundhead, he is cashiered ; 
"insomuch that the countnes where they come leap for 
'joy of them, and come in and join with them. How 
*"Wy "'^ere it if all the forces were thus disciplined I " 

The piety generally prevailing among Oliver's soldiers 
Ms been so much ridiculed for two centuries past, and the 
QUio opinion has been so misled on this point, that it will 
6 long ere men's minds will be in a condition to appreciscte 
lem aright. We, however, will never consent to call good 
nl, or pretend that men can 'gather grapes of thorns or 
Ji of thistles. In our views, the heart and life form a 
rest and profound harmony. The act cannot be good 
iless the feeling be good also; the words cannot be true 
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unless the thought be true likewise. When I meet wii 
a pure stream, I conclude that it springs from a dei 
fountain. Man, thinkmg^ tpeaJdngj' «ad. acUng, forms c 
indivisible unity. A corrupt tree cannot bring forth goc 
findt. This has been forgotten in the case of OUy< 
Cromwell. 



CHAPTER IV. 

SCHISM BETWEEN THE PABUAMENT AND THE ABMY. 

The Two Parties, Presbyterians and Independents— Claims of the 
Army— Joyce— The Kind's Leaning towards the Independents- 
Army Manifesto — Reliffioas Liberty — Eleven Members accused — 
Errors — Influence of Oppression— Unlawful Intenrention of the 
Presbyterians — Opposition of the Army — Independent Influence — 
Cromwell fayouraDly disposed towards the King— Charles's Blind- 
ness—Letter found m the Saddle— The Silk Garter and the Hempen 
Halter— Cromwell despairs of Charles— The King's Flight— lie 
re&cbes the Isle of Wight — Cromwell suppresses the Levellers— 
Treaty with the Scots— Charles's Reply to Parliament— The Pit and 
hethatdiggethit. 

There were now two parties in England, which every day 
issumed a more distinct character : the Preshy terians and 
the Lidependents, or Parliament and the Army. " Modem 
" readers, mindful of the Freivih Revolution," says Carlyle, 
"will perhaps compare these Presbyterians and Inde- 
" pendents to the Gironde and the Mountain. And there 
" is an analogy ; yet with differences. With a great differ- 
" ence in the situations ; with the difference, too, between 
' Englishmen and Frenchmen, which is always consider- 
able ; and then with the difference between believers in 
Jesus Christ and believers in Jean Jacques^ which is 
still more considerable."* 

Some of the leading men of the presbyterian party in 
^liament (HoUes, Stapleton, Harley, Sir William Waller, 
*c.) were old officers, who, being unsuccessful under Lord 
l^ssex, had no great love for the victorious army or its 
Jfave general. They wished to disband it ; but the sol- 
diers, who had shed their blood in the lawful defence of 
^teir country, claimed, prior to their disbanding, not re- 
* Jjeiters and Speeches, i. 289. 
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compense and reward, but simply their due — ^forty-Huee 
weeks' arrears of pay. Oliver, who had resumed his seat 
in parliament, was deputed by that body to go to the army 3 
and endeavour to quiet it. On his return, he received tbe 
thanks of the House. 

On the 2d of June (1647), an unexpected incident oc- 
curred to accelerate the course of events. A body of five 
himdred men, under the orders of Comet Joyce, proceeded 
to Holmby House, where the king was staying, and brondit 
him off along with them. Charles, flattering himself w 
this struggle between the presbyterians and independents 
would end in the extirpation of both, and being greatly 
delighted with any thing that would imbitter Sieir dis- 
putes, willingly accompanied the soldiers. 

Another motive led him to incline to the side of ihe in- 
dependents and of the army. It was thought impossibie i 
for Charles to come to an imderstanding with the presby- 
terians, considering, as he did, that episcopal government 
was essential to Christianity, while the presbyterians weie 
bound by their Covenant to abolish episcopacy. On the j 
other hand, there was always an opening for some arrange- 
ment with the independents, who were disposed to use all 
their exertions with parliament to tolerate episcopacy, aa 
well as the other sects. They were convinced that u the 
opposite party once got the upper hand, they would tyran- 
nize over conscience, as much as the bishops themadves 
had done in the early years of Charles's reign. In feet 
the presbyteriaiis, whenever they offered to treat with the 
king, always proposed that steps should be taken to sup- 
press the mdependent opinions, as well as those of other 
sectaries.* 

On the 10th of June, the principal officers of the annv 
(Fairfax, Cromwell, Hammond, Ireton, Lambert, aiw 
others) wrote to the Lord Mayor and Common Council e» 
the city of London,-|- demanding satisfaction for their nn- 
doubt^ claims as soldiers ; protesting against the nuaW" 
presentations of which they had been made the victims; 
declaring that their cause could not be separated from that 

* Neale, History of the Puritans, ii. 440. London, 1837. 
fCarlyle, 1.296-300. 
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i parliament and the people ; and desiring '* a settle- 
iit of the peace of the kingdom and of the liberties of 
; subject," according to the promises made before the 
—promises for which many of their dearest companions 
ms had lost their lives. 

at the principal point of the army manifesto was 
ions liberty. The independents consented that the 
byterian religion should be the religion of the nation, 
granting to the latter body a superiority over their 
party; but they claimed for aU Christians the full 
yment of civil and religious rights. This, says Lord 
endon, was their great charter, and they were deter- 
^ not to lay down their arms until they had obtained 
The independents had shed their blood for parliament 
laintaining the liberties of England, and they thought 
range they should be allowed no other liberty than 
of expatriation. The presbyterians in the English 
olution represented, generally, order, moderation, and 
ect for the constitution ; but the independents, it must 
icknowledged, knew much better than they the great 
dples of religious liberty. If we call to mind the 
ner in which presbyterianism afterwards vanished 
I England, leaving behind it only a small number of 
arian congregations, we cannot help thinking that 
e bad principle must have crept into this party. Scot- 
l is the true country for this system of church consti- 
on, which has never been able to maintain its footing 
;lie south of the Tweed, though it has borne the fairest 
ts in the north, and is now producing fairer fruits than 
r.* 

le oflScers of the army, in their petition to the Lord 
JOT and city of London, continue thus : — " We have 
iid before, and profess it now, we desire no alteration 
f the civil government. As little do we desire to inter- 
ipt, or in the least to intermeddle with, the settling of 
le presbyterial government. Nor did we seek to open 

A yonnff "Presbyterian Church in England," professing the 
ciples of the Free Church of Scotland, at present numbers about 
ty oonfpregations : and the good spirit by which it is animated 
la seem to be a warrant ofita progress and duxatiou. 
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'* a way for licentious liberty, tinder pretence of obtainiiii 
" ease for tender consciences. We profess, as ever in theM 
** things, when once the state has made a settlement, we 
" have nothing to say but to submit or suffer. Only we 
" could wish that every good citizen, and every man who 
'^ walks peaceably in a blameless conversation, and is 
" beneficial to the Commonwealth, might have liberty and 
" encouragement ; this being according to the true policy 
" of all states, and even to justice itself." 

This was no doubt written by Cromwell, and it is im- 
possible to find terms at once more just, wise, and moderate. 
Perhaps in no other case has a victorious party employed 
language similar to it. Every politician and age will 
know how to appreciate such examples. 

On the 16th of June, the army, still at St. Albans, 
accused of treason eleven members of the House of Com- 
mons : Holies, Waller, Stapleton, and eight others, all of' 
whom asked leave to retire for six months. 

This is one of the epochs in the Protector's life that hae 
been the most severely handled by English, French, and 
German historians. " The old narratives," says Mr Car- 
lyle,* " written all by baffled enemies of CromweU (Hollea, 
" Waller, &c.), are full of mere blind rage, distraction, 
" and darkness ; the new narratives, believing only in 
" * Machiavelism,' &c., disfigure the matter still mGW* 
" Common history, old and new, represents Cromwell W 
" having underhand, — ^in a most sHlful and indeed pto* 
" phetic manner, — fomented or originated all this com- 
" motion of the elements ; steered his way through it bv 
" * hypocrisy,' by * master-strokes of dupucity,' and «om 
" like. As is the habit hitherto of history." 

To this we will add the opinion of Lflbume, the most 
unmanageable and least credulous of the republicans, wbo 
had several sharp altercations with Cromwell, and who 
wrote to him on the 25th of March in this same year iii 
the following terms : — " I have looked upon you, as among 
" the powerM ones of England, as a man with heart per- 
" fectly pure, perfectly free from all personal views." 
Such testimony as this is deserving of far more confidence 
* Cromwell's Lettera Mid SpQeQbfia^ 1.287. 
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ken. the insinuations or the damoun of Ludlow and Uie 
Protector's other enemies.* 

We have no desire to make an indiscriminate apology 
for Cromwell and his friends ; hut we wish to be just, and 
to take into consideration the influences by which he must 
We been acted upon. There was at that time a twofold 
oppression in England. The friends of liberty had been 
o^iressed by the tendency of the crown towards absolute 
power ; and the popular independent church had been har- 
assed from the reign of Elizabeth, and even prior to that, 
b^the state church. Oppression may sometimes have a 
good effect upon the sufferers, but it also has a bad one. 
la England it gave greater energy to the love of liberty 
and to the religious life ; but it also produced in the friends 
of civil and religious freedom a certain rudeness, acrimony, 
yblence, and exaggeration. This will be found at all times 
'Apolitical and religious parties which have long been 
trodden down. To whom must we ascribe the blame? 
Are not the oppressors far more guilty than their victims? 
Cromwell and his party would no longer permit themselves 
to be checked, not even by their old friends. The torrent, 
bpt for a time within its channel, bursts forth with the 
greater fury when once the banks are broken through. It 
o^athrows every obstacle, and deep gulfs mark its devas- 
tBting course. 

Parliament was now in the greatest perplexity, not 
knoTOg how to satisfy the presbyterians and the city of 
huAoD. on the one hand, the independents and the army 
Qtt the other. The presbyterians called upon God to 
iiM&e the hearts of the Scots to come to their support. 
It would seem that their ecclesiastical system was an 
exotic plant in England, which could not be kept alive 
^hont the hand that had first transported it thither. On 
tbe 26th of July, some citizens of London attached to that 
system, forgetful of the character of moderation which 
Wonged to them, went down to Westminster, accom- 
panied by a mob of apprentices and mechanics, to demand 
that the actual officers of the army should be dismissed, 

* M. Goizot seems to have placed too much confidence in Ludlow's 
Memoirs, 
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and their commissions given to men devoted to the presbj 
terian cause. They entered the House of Commons wit 
their hats on, calling out, " Vote, vote I " and did not retii 
until the House had complied with their wishes. 

Upon this the Duke of Manchester, speaker of th 
House of Lords, with eight peers, and Lenthall, speake 
of the House of Commons, attended by a hundred memben 
privately withdrew from Westminster, and joined the army 
At their request the soldiers marched to London andr& 
stored the fugitives to their seats, when it was resolved tt 
exclude from parliament the ringleaders of the late tumult 
From that time the independent influence supplanted die 
presbyterian in the Lower House. 

At first they showed themselves wdl disposed towards 
Charles, aud Oliver made a most temperate use of the 
power which the course of events had placed in his hands. 
One of his cousins, John Cromwell, had heard him say at 
Hampton Court : " I think the king the most injured 
" prince in the world, but this " — ^touching his sword— 
" shall right him." He shrank from a revolution: he 
sought to prevent it, and to re-establish his sovereign n 
the enjoyment of a legitimate authority. Everything 
shows that he was sincere in this desire. " May Goo 
" be pleased to look upon me," said he, " accormng t( 
" the sincerity of my heart towards the king." He diW 
not as yet despair of -Charles, and he desired to savethi 
prince not less from the excesses of his own despotism thai 
from those of the Levellers. This even the prejudicec 
historian of the Four Stuarts seems to acknowledge.' 
Oliver and Ireton had frequent interviews with the finj 
and his agents, and the propositions they made were, ii 
the actual state of affairs, very equitable. Parliamen 
had required that the regal authority should be limited fo 
twenty years ; Cromwell asked for ten only, and declare 
that the king's conscience ougHt to be left free as regardei 
episcopacy. Sir John Berkeley, one of Charles's attend 
ants, entreated him to accept these terms; and hence 
for some time, strong hopes were entertained of a pacifi 
cation. Cromwell's wife and daughters were presented t 
* Chateaabrland« Les QtiiaXiQ ^\.\i»xda)i^« U9. 
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at Hampton Court, where the latter received 
great honours. Even the general himself and 
e seen walking with him in the Park, and were 
be often closeted with him. 
his monarch's destiny to be the contriver of his 

The graciousness displayed at Hampton Court 
treachery. Misled and perhaps excited bj mes* 
i France, conveyed to him by Mr Ashbumham, 
ejected the most favourable offers. ^* I can turn 
) which way I please/' said he to his agents ; ^^ and 
ty must sink which I abandon.'' " Sire," replied 
"a crown so near lost was never recovered on 

irms." Charles in fact did turn the scale, 

own destruction. 

tions were not yet terminated; the king even 
lesirous of resuming them ; and spoke of giving 
the order of the Garter and the command of the 
3n information was sent to this great leader, that 
arse of the same day a letter addressed to the 
dd be despatched for France, carefully sewn up 
)s of a saddle, which a man, not in the secret, 
ry on his head, about ten o'clock at night, to the 
r, in Holborn, whence it would be forwarded to 
' way of Dover. 

ill and Ireton at once determined to seize this 
y of learning the king's thoughts ; for a feeling 
less had constantly pursued them amidst all his 
and favours. They left Windsor, disguised as 
)ldiers, and on reaching the tavern, placed a 
ey had brought with them on watch at the door, 
and called for some beer. At ten o'clock, the 
* appeared; they seized the saddle, under the 
at they had orders to search everything, carried 
'. inn, ripped up the lining, found the letter, closed 
idle again, and returned it to the terrified mes- 
ying that it was all right, that he was an honest 
d might continue his journey without fear, 
patient generals then withdrew to a private room, 
d the letter. " My time is come at last," wrote 

<^ I am now the man whose foyour they court. 
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^* I incline rather to treat with the Scotch than with ih 
" English army. For the rest, I alone understand m; 
'^ position ; be quite easy as to the concessions I mm 
" grant ; when the time comes, I shall know very wel 
*^ how to treat these rogues, and instead of a silken garter 
" I will fit them with a hempen halter." Ireton and Crom- 
well looked at each other. This was the truth, then, m 
regarded Charles, and what the nation might expect d 
him. With perfidious hand he had rent the compact winA 
united him to England. He no longer possessed any nuRil 
value in the eyes of his people. All confidence and resged 
were lost : and yet he was still a king. The two chwA 
left the Blue Boar with the deepest emotion, and rode 
hastily back to Windsor. Not long after, Cromwell waitel 
upon Mr Ashbumham, one of the king's attendants, and 
declared that he was now satisfied that his majesty ooM 
not be trusted. 

From this time the separation between Charles and the 
future Protector — ^between the King and England— was 
complete. The letter enclosed in the saddle was a divorce 
between his people and the unhappy monarch, who, by 
refusing a garter, conferred a crown. 

It was not long before he perceived that things hd 
changed. His most trusty servants received orden to 
depart; his guards were doubled; his walks restricted; 
and Cromwell wrote with uneasiness to Colonel Whalky, 
that " there were rumours abroad of some intended attempt 
" upon his majesty's person." The king's anxiety giw' 
more painful every day ; a trivial circumstance of a vay 
different nature led him to take a decisive step. Ob^ 
night, while agitated by painftd dreams, his lamp suddentf 

went out He resolved to fly, but whither? He gave* 

woman five hundred pounds, the half of all he posaewed, 
and commissioned her to go to London and consult ih6 
famous astrologer, William Lilly. But he did not waii 
the return of his messenger, and the oracles which to 
stars might give. Anonymous letters pressed him to 
escape. On the 11th of November, at nine in the eveniagv 
he left his chamber, attended by a single servant, •» 
quitted the palace, the park, the forest^ without the leait 
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\ It seemed as if there were a hand behind him, 
dm forwardf and another before him clearing the 
Vere not these two mysterious hands the hands of 
11? Convinced that everything was finished be- 
he king and England, and wishing to avoid the 
Atastrophe that was approaching, he, as William 
^e did somewhat later with regard to James II., 
ery effort to favour Charles's flight and his retreat 
ce. Cromwell, says the republican Ludlow, in- 
the king of his danger, and assured him of his 
. That Cromwell desired to save this prince's life, 
this hot-headed republican cannot forgive. A 
'as current that the strict watch of the garrison at 
n Court had been relaxed on the 11th November, 
; sentinels had been withdrawn from the posts they 
guarded. At the same time it was asserted, that 
sent by the queen was cruising off the coast, to- 
hich his majesty was to proceed, for the purpose 
g him off. But when he reached the shore, no 
t even a fishing-boat, was in sight. Being now 
resource, he surrendered to Colonel Hammond, 
r of the Isle of Wight. He placed in that ofl&cer's 
communication he had received from Oliver shortly 
javing Hampton Court, in which the latter informed 
the risk he wotdd incur by staying any longer in 
ace. " It was evident," says Ludlow, " that the 
lad escaped by Cromwell's advice." 
ver desired to see Charles leave England, he also 
to repress the disorders of the Levellers. With one 
removed tyranny ; with the other he suppressed 
agogues. The latter entered into associations, and 
popositions to their officers and to the parliament 
"oduce an equality into all conditions, and a parity 
f all men." " The suppression of this license, 
irendon, " put Cromwell to the expense of all his 
ig, dexterity, and courage." He still believed that 
mt was capable of governing, and desired to main- 
: authority of that body. Having been informed 
Levellers were holding a meeting with a view to 
he armj; he immediately proceeded to t\i& '^lasA oC 
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assemblage, attended by a few men only of wbiom he wa| 
sure. Without being disconcerted, he put several qaestiap^ 
to those who appeared the most seditious. And upon lOr, 
ceiving an insolent reply, chastised some of them with Ui 
own hand, and with the' assistance of his Mends dispone^ 
the others. 

Non ciyium ardor prara jabentium, 
Non Yultus instantis tyranni 
Mente quatit 8olid&. 

On several occasions Oliver subdued those demagc^m« 
" If this factious spirit," says Clarendon, " had noi beoi 
" encountered at that time with that rough and brisk teiiK 
" per of Cromwell, it would presently have produced all 
^^ imaginable confusion in the parliament, army, and king- 
dom."* Cromwell, like the great men of every age, fc» 
that the ship of the state could be preserved only by i^ 
exact equilibrium. At the very time that the &natic8 H 
both parties, — of royalty and of liberty, — were rushing ^. 
separate sides and endangered its stability, he took Ik 
station in the centre, and by the exercise of his grojl 
energies caused the vessel to remain steady, inclining neir 
ther to the one side nor to the other. ..; 

Erelong fresh hopes agitated Charles in his retreat in 
the Isle of Wight. The House of Commons voted flu^ 
four propositions should be presented to him ; and that if 
he accepted them, he should be allowed to treat in penott 
with the parliament. Commissioners were accordingly senj 
to the king, whom they found in appearance fiavoiiralilj 
disposed, but in reality more determined than ever to redii 
them. His plan was to put himself at the head of the Irisl^ 
and march against England ; and he secretly prepared to 
leave the island, although he swore to the contrary. 

A fresh chance was now oflfered the king, and the divi* 
sion among his adversaries gave him hopes of recovering 
all his power. Lord Lauderdale and two other Scotch 
Commissioners, veiling themselves in the deepest secreq^j 
arrived at Carisbrook Castle nearly at the same time ^^ 
the deputation from parliament. They promised the kiijg 
the intervention of a Scottish army to re-establish him i^ 
* ClareiidoTi,m.iyT,^ 
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; bnt with stipulations to the advantage of Scot- 
h would have been offensive to the honour of 

and on condition that the king would confirm 
rterian establishment in England for three years. 
3cepted every thing : in two days the treaty was 

and signed, and then hidden mysteriously in a 
. the island, until it could be made known with 

this was settled, he gave his answer to Lord 
and the other parliamentary commissioners. He 

to treat in person without being pledged to ac- 
ling beforehand ; and the commissioners returned 
heir report to parliament. 

jesty's position was now worse than ever, and he 
rtificer of his own ruin. 

been Oliver's wish to save the king, and re-es- 
m on a constitutional and honourable throne. He, 
' others, had been subjugated by his sovereign's 
'. He is said to have declared that the interview 
dharles and his children, when they were first 

visit him, was '^ the tenderest sight that his 
er beheld ;" and to have wept plentifully when 
of it, " which he might well have done without 
3y, for in private life he was a man of kind feelings 

1 generous nature."* 

ell desired to save his king, and that, too, at the 
lent the latter designed to hang him. Alas I it 
mfortunate Stuart who was caught in the snare 
ying for others. He that diggeth a, pit shall faU 
md whoso hreaketh a hedge, a serpent shall bits 
3h is the language of God's Word; and there 
t ought of any good thing which the Lord hath 
(Joshua xxi. 45.) 

Southey, Life of Cromwell, 5ft. London, 1846. 
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The parliamentary commissioners, on their return frm 
the Isle of Wight to London, presented the report of the 
journey and its results. On the 3d of January 1648, S 
Thomas Wroth rose in the House of Commons and said 
'^ Mr Speaker, Bedlam was appointed for madmen, m 
" Tophet («. Cr the grave or hell) for kings ;* but our kini 
'^ of late hath carried himself as if he were fit for no plao 
'' but Bedlam ; I propose we lay the king by, and settl 
" the kingdom without him." Ireton supported the nw 
tion. " The king," said he, " by denying the four Ml 
" has denied safety and protection to his people." Th< 
parliamentary or presbyterian party strongly resisted th( 
proposition. Cromwell had not yet spoken. In his view, 
Charles's bad faith had reached the point at which civH 
tribunals deprive a man of the management of his family; 
and he therefore thought that the management of wR 
* Isaiah xzx. 33. 
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should be taken from a prince who was no longer 
T but the deceiver of his people. " Mr Speaker," 
^' the king is a man of great sense, of great talents, 
• full of dissimulation, so false, that there is no 
ility of trusting him. While he is protesting his 
»r peace, he is treating underhand wim the Scottish 
issioners to plunge the nation into another war. 
now expected the parliament should govern and 
[ the langdom." The motion was immediately 
by the Commons, and by the Lords after some 
dtatibn. 

important vote caused a great sensation, and ren- 
te posture of affairs daily more embarrassing. A 
my talked of delivering the king from the hands 
ictarians : and in Englimd three parties, in addition 
oldiers, were agitating the nation. The royalist 
ireatened to rise every moment with shouts of 
Qd King Charles ;" the great presbyterian party, 
3 city of London at their head, became hourly 
scontented with the state of things : and a third 
le Levellers or radicals, still further increased the 
id confusion. 

lay about the beginning of 1648 the army leaders 
nindsor. '^ The longest heads and the stron^st 
in England were there,'' says an historian. And 
i they there ? The answer will be found in the 
J report which Adjutan t-g eneral Allen has trans- 
X) UB : — " We met at Windsor Castle about the 
ling of Forty-eight, and there we spent one day 
er in prayer : inquiring into the causes of that sad 
sation ; coming to no frirther result that day : but 
i was still our duty to seek. And on the morrow 
it again in the morning, where many spake from 
''ord and prayed ; and the then Lieutenant-general 
veil did press very earnestly on all there present to 
ough consideration of our actions as an army, and 
ways, particularly as private Christians : to see if 
dquity cotdd be found in them, and what it was ; 
: possible we might find it out, and so remove the 
of such sad rebdces as were upon ub at that time. 
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'^ And to this end/' he added, '* let as consider 
" could last say that the presence of the Lord w 
** uSy and rebukes and judgments were not as thei 
'* We concluded this second day with agreeing 
*' again on the morrow. 

" Which accordingly we did, and were led by J 
** hand of the Lord, to find out the very steps by 
" had departed from Him, and provoked Him 
" from us. Which we found to be those curs 
" conferences our own conceited wisdom, our f 
" want of faith had prompted us, the year before, 
^^ tain with the king and his party. And on this 
" did the then Major Goffe make use of that go* 
" Proverbs i. 23 — Turn you at my reproof: beho 
" pour out my Spirit unto you, I will make knovm 
" unto you, Aiid the Lord so accompanied this : 
"by ifis Spirit, that it had a kindly effect, like 
" His, upon most of our hearts that were then 
" which begot in us a great sense, a shame and 
" of ourselves for our iniquities, and a justifyii 
" Lord as righteous in His proceedings against 
"led us not only to see our sin, but also our d 
" this so unanimously set with weight upon ea 
" that none was able hardly to speak a word to e 
" for bitter weeping, partly in the sense and shar 
" iniquities ; of our unbelief, base fear of men, ai 
" consultations with our own wisdom, and not 

" Word of the Lord And yet we 

" helped, with fear and trembling, to rejoice in 
" who no sooner brought us to His feet but He < 
" our steps, and we were led to a clear agreemem 
" ourselves, that it was the duty of our day, with 
" we had, to go out and fight against our potent 
^ with an humble confidence in the name of 
" only. 

" And we were also enabled then, after serioui 
" the Lord's face, to come to a very clear and 
" solution, that it was our duty to call Charle 
" that man of blood, to an account for that 
"had shed, and mischief he had done to hi 
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the Lord's cause and people in these poor 
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striking spectacle to witness the bold and fonnid- 
rs of the parliamentary army assembled for three 
•rayer in the palace of Windsor to seek for the 
of the Lord. Who can entertain any doubt of 
ghtness, of their true piety, and of their lively 
Vho, on contemplating their example, can help 
amiliated as he looks sorrowfully into his own 
Wlio will not acknowledge that the continual 
i of Charles I., and the conviction at which the 
s of liberty had arrived, that this prince was 
them, and would only be satisfied with the 
»n of Protestantism, were well calculated to alarm 
3 of the army, and lead them on to decisive 

et, were they really in the right path? We 
some doubt on this point. There is perhaps 
in which we see more clearly the importance 
enlightened on the true principles of christian 
When the leaders of the army wished to know 
Y ought to do, they examined into what they had 
m they felt happiest and nearest to God: such 
the means prescribed by Heaven. They should 
ed themselves, " What does God command us in 
'"ord?" It is not by our feelings that He will 
, but by his commandments. Our feelings may 
stray. There is a way which seemeth right unto a 
the end thereof are the ways of death. The Word 
lever misleads us. A Christian's walk is in the 
ommandments: to act according to one's own 
s, one's interior illumination, is the walk of the 

officers assembled at Windsor did not then fall 
>ticism, they were at least in a path which might 
; ; and some of them fell into it afterwards, 
vhile Cromwell still endeavoured to check the 
it which was hurrying on towards a violent ca- 
\, He strove to restrain the pretensions of the 
8' Tracts, tL 499-^1 ; died by Curlyte, i. W-%^. 
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republicans and enthusiasts. He was grieved to see power 
passing from the hands of moderate men, and extended to 
earnest and active persons of inferior condition, bat who 
were void of experience and wisdom. He assembled one 
day at dinner the principal independents and presbyterians, 
and earnestly entreated them to suspend their quarrels and 
combine together. But it was without result ; the minds 
of all were inclined to violence and war ; and Oliver wa« 
at length compelled to yield. 

The king and the royalists on their side were not lew 
heated than the republicans. Charles was intriguing wiA 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. At one time, at the table 
of some rich gentleman, at another time, at the assiaes or 
in the markets, the cavaliers plotted, worked upon tlfi 
people, — and their exertions seemed everywhere crotrned 
with success. A discontent, hourly becoming more gea* 
eral, announced itself, in the spring of 1648, amoitf ^ 
presbyterians and the loyalists in Wales and in Kent 
" The gentry are all for the king," writes a contem- 
porary ; " the common people understand nothing, and 
" follow the gentry." 

In South Wales, several officers, who had gained dis- 
tinction in the parliamentaiy anny, joined the cavaKeff 
beneath the royal flag. In Scotland, thia parliament votrf 
a levy of 40,000 men in the king's defence. At this 
signal the royalists in the north of England broke oflt, 
and the chiefs of the parliamentaiy army in Ireland went 
over to the king's standard. Shortly after this event 
the Kentish royalists drew together in great numbers. 
Even in London, troops were raised for the king, and 
armed bands marched through the streets to join tho 
insurgents. 

At this news, Cromwell, at the head of five regiments, 
took his departure for Wales, where lay the princip«l 
strength of the royalists ; and letters were soon after te- 
ceived from him, promising that in a fortnight Pembrol* 
Castle would be in his power. 

It was not only his own person, his own and his 
children's lives, that Cromwell offered to his conntry: 
he was also lavish of his property ; he could despise smaB 
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[terests, and sacrifice them to great ones. This is shown 
f the following letter addressed to the parliament : — 

To the Honourable the Committee of Lords and Commoru 
^for the affcoTB of Ireland^ sitting at Derby House: 
" The offer of Lieutenant-general Cromwell for 
" the service of Ireland, 

« 2l8t Martii 1648. 

" The two Houses of Parliament having lately hestowed 
£1680 per annum npon me and my heirs, out of the 
Earl of Worcester's Estate ; the necessity of affairs 
requiring assistance, I do herehy offer one thousand 
pounds annually to he paid out of the rents of the said 
isnds ; that is to say, £500 out of the next Michaelmas 
rent, and so on, hy the half-year, for the space of five 
years, if the war m Ireland shall so long continue, or 
that I live so long: to be employed for the service of 
Ireland, as the Parliament shall please to appoint; pro- 
vided the said yearly rent of £1680 become not to be 
suspended by war or other accident. 
" And whereas there is an arrear of pay due unto me 
wMlst I was Lieutenant-general unto the Earl of Man- 
ebester, of about £1500, audited and stated ; as also a 
great arrear due for about two years being Governor of 
3ie Isle of Ely : I do hereby Ascharge the state from 
all or any claim to be made by me thereunto. 

" Oliver Crojiwell."* 

Still, he found it necessary to accelerate matters. On 
le 8th of July the royalist forces from Scotland crossed 
le border ; but the hearts of the Scottish nation were not 
ith their army. The faithful presbyterians complained 
ndly that, while everything was done to restore the king 
' his rights, nothing was done to put Christ in possession 

His. Pembroke Castle surrendered three days after the 
JOtch invasion. On the very next day the victor hastened 
•rthwards, writing to his friends at Derby House : " Send 
me some shoes for my poor tired soldiers ; they have a 
* CommonB Journals, 513. Carlyle, 1. &26. 
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'' long march to take.'' With these ill-shod, iU-oU v. 
soldiers he traversed England from west to east, aad ihm - 
from south to north, with the rapidity of lightning; and . 
suddenly the cavab*y sent word to the Duke of Hanultoi, : . 
who commanded the Scotch army, that Cromwell was ap- : 
preaching. " Impossible," replied the duke ; " he has not * 
** had time to come." But the outposts were alreaif ^ 
engaged with the advanced guard of the parliamentariaa ^ 
general. Cromwell defeated the royalists, dashed upon || 
the Scots, whom he found near the Ribhle, routed then i 
thoroughly, crossed the river with them, followed them ^ 
close as they fled, still continuing their invasion, to the ' ' 
southward, came up with them in a defile near Warring- 
ton, and compelled them to surrender. A fortnight i 
campaign had sufficed to sweep away the whole northers 
army. The conqueror marched into Scotland, where ho 
was joined by the presbyterians, who gave him a magni- 
ficent reception at Edinburgh. 

During this time, the English parliament, alarmed it 
the success of their own army, were taking steps to cooie 
to a reconciliation with Charles. This body was oontina* 
ally oscillating between the two parties : it was " Uke ^ 
" wave of the sea driven with the wind and tossed. Let not 
" that man think that he shall receive anything of the Lor^ 
This declaration of Scripture was destined to be flooa 
exemplified in regard to the things of this world. 

Parliament, which had invited the eleven proscribed 
members to resume their seats, was resolved on makiflj 
new and favourable proposals to the king. On the 304 
of June the vote forbidding any ftirther address to hii 
majesty was rescinded. " You know not in what cflo* 
" dition you are," said Sir Symonds d*Ewes ; " your silver 
" is clipped, your gold shipped, your ships are revolted, 
" yourselves contemned ; your Scots friends enraged 
" against you, and the affection of the city and king* 
" dom quite alienated from you. Judge, then, whether 
" you are not in a low condition, and also if it be not high 
" time to endeavour a speedy settlement and reconcilement 
" with his majesty." 

Parliament, growing daily more and more alarmed at 
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ces8 of the army, yoted that they wonld not persist 
[ring from Charles the adoption of the four prelimi- 
11s, and that fresh negotiations should immediately 
led with the king in the Isle of Wight (July 29). 
en commissioners (five members of the Upper 
and ten of the Commons) left London to present 
Ives before the king. Twenty of his most faithful 
s, lords, divines, and lawyers, had been permitted 
se with him; and he was attended by his cham- 
3, pages, equerries, secretaries, and grooms of the 
r. The commissioners exhorted him to accept 
*oposals before the army should have time to return 
ion. T4ie king seemed inclined to do so ; but, true 
iouble-dealing, he nourished in his heart a far dif- 
iiope. Ormond had quitted France, and was about 
pear in Ireland, provided with money and aramuni- 

enter upon a vigorous war. Charles's heart was 
he thought of escaping and putting himself at the 
f the Irish forces. He solemnly promised to give 
for the cessation of all hostilities in Ireland ; but at 
ne time secretly wrote to Ormond on the 10th* of 
r : " Trouble not yourself about my concessions as 
eland? Obey my wife's orders, not mine." And 
9th of the same month, he wrote to Sir "William 
IS : ^^ My great concession this morning was made 
with a view to facilitate my approaching escape." 
ras the prince whose dupe the parliament became, 
never perhaps was any body of men who showed 
Ives so simple, or who gave such evidence of folly 
experience. Oliver's principal " crime " was his 

more sagacity and discernment. Such a crime 
nost a virtue. 

it would now be done by those men who, after 
ies of valour, long labours, great sacrifices, and 
hing victories, in which the intervention of Pro- 
3 had been manifested to them, had arrested the 
js of despotism, secured liberty of conscience, and 
I Protestantism and England ? 
jT saw that, unless they interfered, Charles, Popery, 
ranny, would resume the superiority \ tVi«.t ^:^ 
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men would be oppressed, they themselves beheaded, the 
brethren compelled to flee by thoosands, if they oouL 
into the wilds of America, and the Protestant Chore 
would be crushed. 

One alternative presented itself to them. 

Must they abandon what they have done, and let thiii| 
take their course ? 

Or must they interfere irregularly in those irregoli 
times, and once more rescue England and the Church? 

Some of Cromwell's friends, and in particular Colon( 
Hammond, to whom he wrote a letter about that time, 
portion of which we shall quote below, was for the fin 
alternative : Oliver inclined to the second. The arm] 
no doubt at his suggestion (he had not yet returned ftoi 
his northern expedition^ presented a Remonstranoe i 
parliament, and moved nrom St. Albans to Windsor, fl 
the 25th of November 1648. 

Of the two alternatives, which was the better? Tl 
second was desperate, — ^monstrous, — ^and yet we nwy 
acknowledge that facts had several times spoken in i 
favour. 

The liberties and Protestantism of England were on tl 
verge of shipwreck, when Cromwell intervened ; and a 
his life he upheld in Great Britain religious liberty ai 
the national prosperity. 

And what became of the country after his death?— Tl 
Stuarts returned ; and " when the rejoicings were on 

" the illuminations extinct, then punishments ft 

" lowed."* One hundred corpses were exhumed, am<K 
which were the great Oliver, his venerable mother, h 
dearly beloved daughter Bridget, Pym, and the fiano' 
Admural Blake. Their mouldering bodies were hung < 
the three comers of the gallows at Tyburn, and the cav 
liers found a subject of merriment and pleasantry in tl 
revolting exhibition. Ears were cut off, noses were d 
and numbers lost their heads on the scaffold. The sentep 
pronounced against them all was conceived in the foUowu 
terms : — " You shall be drawn on a hurdle to the place 
" execution, and there you shall be hanged by the ned 
* ChateaiobTWGLd. 
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"^ and being alive, you shall be cat down and motilated ; 

'^your entrails shall be taken out of your body, and (yon 

"HyiDg) the same to be burnt before your eyes ; and your 

" head to be cut ofif, and your body to be divided into fi>ar 

"quarters/'* The Stuarts, as if this were not enough, 

filled the country with immorality; and an illustrious 

loyalist of the present day can find no other excuse £ar 

Charles II. than by saying that, in propagating this cor- 

niption of morals, *^ it is probable that this prince merely 

^ Mowed the course of his own inclinations and the fiokle- 

^ ness of his character/' -|- Two thousand ministers were 

dnyen from, their benefices ; the churches were oppressed ; 

te nofaleBt hearts of the country were forced to seek a 

refage in distant lands; vast colonies in America were 

pec^led by them ; and England would have become like 

Spain, and worse than Spain, had not William III. resumed 

the task'so energetically begun by Cromwell. If, so long 

after the war, and after a pacific recall to their native land, 

the Stuarts committed such atrocities, what would they 

not have dared when men's passions and animosities were 

infull vigour? 

In one of his writings Luther compares himself to a 
woodman (or as we should now say, a pioneer), who goes 
into a forest, into the midst of thorns, thickets, and lofly 
trees, and there, manfully wielding his axe, hews down the 
wood and clears the ground ; and he compares Melancthon 
to the husbandman who follows him, ploughing the soil 
thus prepared for him, and with liberal hand scattering 
the precious seed^ erelong to cover with a rich harvest 
the once uncultivated ground. This comparison is also 
^I^^icable to Cromwell and William of Orange. Cromwell 
was the pioneer, and William the husbandman. 

The former of these champions wrote the letter of which 
wc {ffoceed to give a portion, to Colonel Robert Hammond, 
governor of the Isle of Wight, to justify to his friend the 
canse of the army in the struggle with parliament, and to 
gain him over to his own views. 

^ * £xaot and impartial Account of the Trial, &c., of twenty-nine 
Et^cides, p. 57. lend. 1660. 
fQiateaubrisnd. 
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" To Colond Robert Hammond: These . 
" Deab Robin, 25th November 

" Thou desirest to hear of my experiences. I ci 
" tliee : I am such a one as thou didst formerly '. 
" having a body of sin and death ; but I thank 
" through Jesus Christ our Lord, there is no condemi 
" though much infirmity ; and I wait for the redem 
" And in this poor condition I obtain mercy and 
" consolation through the Spirit. And find abu 
" cause every day to exalt the Lord and abase the 
" — and herein I have some exercise. 

" As to outward dispensations, if we may so call 
" we have not been without our share of beholding 
" remarkable providences and appearances of the 
** His presence hath been amongst us, and by the li 
" His countenance we have prevailed. We are sui 
" goodwill of Him who dwelt in the bush (Exodus iii 
" shined upon us ; and we can humbly say, we kn 
" whom we have believed ; who can and will perfect 
'^ remaineth, and us also in doing what is well pleas 
" His eyesight. 

" I find some trouble in your spirit, occasioned.. 
" the dissatisfaction you take at the ways of some 
" men whom you love with your heart, who throng 
" principle, that it is lawful for a lesser part, if : 
" right, to force a numerical majority, &c 

" You say : * God hath appointed authorities j 
" * the nations, to which obedience is to be yi< 
" This resides in England in the Parliament. Th( 
" resistance, &c. 

" [This is true, but] I do not therefore think the a 
" ities may do anything [i. e. whatsoever they like^j a: 
" such obedience be due. All agree that there are 
" in which it is lawful to resist. If so, your groun( 
*' and so likewise the inference. 

" I desire thee to see what thou findest in thy owi 
" to two or three plain considerations. Whether the 
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nit of the war is not likely to be frustrated [by this 
reaty with the King], and all most like to turn to what 
t was, and worse? And this, contrary to engagements, 
sxplidt covenants with those who ventured their lives 
upon those covenants and engagements ? Whether this 
nrmy be not a lawful power, caUed by God to oppose and 
fight against the King; and being in power to such 
ends, may not oppose one name of authority, as well as 
mother name?''* 

No doubt there are errors in this letter. '^ It is lawful 
fer the lesser party, wlien in the right, to force the ma- 
jority," says Cromwell. But where is the " lesser party," 
e minority, that does not think it is in the right ? *^ An 
army is a power," most certainly ; but it is a power to 
^ and not to deliberate. Had Oliver gone into the 
idst of the parliament, and by his eloquence brought it 
er to his own views, he would have acted legally ; but 
is he did not do. It has, however, been frequently re- 
liked that irregular times may justify an irregular inter- 
ntion. And he himself pronounced somewhat later, in 
I own justification, the following words, which reveal the 
othres of his conduct : '* The throat of the nation may 
be cut, while we send for some to make a law."-j- Let 
» not forget that the balance of power was then forming ; 
lal the constitutional world was coming forth, as it were, 
it of chaos ; and that to these remarkable times we are 
ddrted for our greatest luminaries. 
Hammond had held several painful discussions with the 
ing. Charles, after concluding contradictory arrangements 
iu the English, Irish, and Scotch, had made preparations 
ith Berkeley and Ashbumham for his escape. But while 
6 was in conversation with them on the best means of 
?ettin^ away safely, the gates of the castle were closed, 
ad lU possibility of evasion was cut off. The king sent 
or Hammond, and complained bitterly of what had been 
!«». " Sir, you are too high," said the colonel. " It is 

* my shoemaker's fault, then," replied his majesty ; " and 

* yet my shoes are of the same last." This paltry jest he 

• Birch, p. 101 ; Carlylo, i. 432-435. 
tGwl7le,iii229. Speech y., Sept. 17, 1656. 
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repeated several times, as he walked the room. But 
castle gates still remained shut. 

Hammond was no longer at the Isle of Wight wi 
Cromwell's letter arrived there, his charge having be 
previously transferred to Colond. Ewer. The new govi 
nor, who entered the king's lodgings daring a night 
storm and pouring rain, had conducted him in the moniii 
to Hurst Castle on the opposite beach. 

In London a crisis was approaching. The army, ai i 
have said, had presented a Remonstrance to parHamen 
requiring, among other things, that the Bovereignty of tl 
people should be proclaimed, and that the king wM 1 
elected by their representatives. This prayer was rejeetd 
and some of the members of the Commons proposed ik 
the remonstrants should be accused of high treason. Fni 
that moment the question, as regarded the independent 
became one of self-preservation. They had to select b 
tween two roads : — that which led to the wilds of Ameiie 
and that to London. They chose the latter. 

We should here remark, that Cromwell often asaerti 
that the composition of his army was very different fro 
that of ordinary armies. And we should also call to mb 
that the parliamentary soldiers having always been defett( 
by Charles's cavaliers, the Protector had gone and dra^ 
worn, their daily labours and from their fSamilies those pioi 
freeholders and farmers by whose means all his victoo 
had been gained. ^^ These poor men," said he on the 21 
of April 1657, " thought they had ventured their lives,* 
^^ had some interest to inquire after these things. TIm 
" were not mercenary men, but men who had wives ii 
^^ children in the nation ; and who therefore might a litt 
'^ look after satisfaction in what would be the issue ol i 
" business." * 

The army, after spending one day in prayer, march 
from Windsor under the command of General Fair&x, «> 
arrived in London on the 2d December. On Monday (i 
December) parliament resumed the question ; and on Ttf 
day at five in the morning decided in favour of the U 
against the army. One hundred and twenty-nine agaii 

*Sj>eecbxiii.,inSomerB'TxMt8 yi.389«&e. Carlyle, ill SSk 
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^igfaty-ihree resolved that his majesty's reply was an ade- 
fiate basis of peace. On Wednesday, two reeinients were 
|Kted' around Westminster Hall, and Colonel Pride, with 
iSst of names in his hand, prevented the entrance of forty- 
Ifee of tbe most determined members ; others were sent to 
fte Tower, or scared away into the country. 
' Charles was now brought back to Windsor. He was 
Uigbted to re-enter one of his own palaces, and be served 
•ith all the etiquette of court. He dined in public, in the 
ball of state, under a canopy; the chamberlain, esquire- 
Nffver, master of the ceremonies, and cup-bearer, waited 
^on him in the accustomed manner; the cup was pre- 
mted to him kneeling, and all the ceremonial of kingly 
fetete was preserved. But the sky so dear and bright at 
Windsor was covered with dark and angry clouds at 



On the very day when the last of the presbyterians re- 
tired from the Commons, Cromwell returned from Scotland, 
and resumed his seat in parliament. The House received 
the pacificator of Britain with the liveliest demonstrations 
lif gratitnde. ^' God is my witness," said he, " that I know 
''nothing of what has been doing in this House ; but the 
''woric IS in hand; I am glad of it, and now we must 

• carry it through." It was now proposed in the Commons 
to Iring the king to trial on a charge of high treason, as 
the cause of all the blood which had been shed during the 
llBt war. Oliver hesitated : " Sir," said he, addressing 
fte Speaker, " if any man whatsoever have carried on this 

* design [of deposing the king, and disinheriting his pos- 
•terity], or if any man have still such a design, ho must 
"be the greatest traitor and rebel in the world. But since 
'^the providence of Cod has cast this upon us, I cannot 
** bat submit to Providence, though I am not yet prepared 
" to give you my advice." 

Hie initiative in the case of Charles's trial did not pro- 
ceed from CromweU. " Ireton was the person that drove 
"it on," says Burnet, " for Cromwell was all the while in 
"tome suspense about it."* His scruples and his anxiety 
gww stronger every day. Should he yield to the powerful 
* Burnet's Own Times, i. 6& 
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tide that was hurrying him along, and which no one seen 

Xble of resisting? or should he withdraw from pul 
rs, and, sacrificing the great interests of civil and 
ligious liberty, in behalf of which the struggle had fi 
begun, commit the direction of state affairs to unskil 
hands, whose weakness would inevitably lead to the rets 
of despotism and of Popery ? Seldom or never has th( 
been a more terrible conflict in human breast. 

The episcopalians, the English presbyterians, the Chur 
of Scotland, protested all against the ^ng's trial. Sevei 
foreign princes did the same through their ambassadQ 
The parliament, without paying any attention to their J 
tercession, erected a High Court of Justice for trying t 
sovereign, to consist of 135 commissioners, wim Jo 
Bradshaw as Lord-president. On the 20th of Janoa 
(1649) Charles was brought to the bar. Cromwell leJ 
towards the window, and as his eyes met the king's, 
turned away pale as death. The alarm inspired in him 
the event which everything seemed at that time to i 
nounce, excited an indefinable emotion in his heart. 

We are approaching a catastrophe which we would wi 
ingly avoid ; but which we must in justice acknowledj 
differs essentially from that which startled the world 
1793. If the safety of the nation was incompatible w 
Charles's remaining on the throne, was it necessary tl 
he should pass from the throne to the scaffold ? Most c 
tainly not. To connive at his escape into a foreign conni 
would have been the most befitting course, — an expedi< 
that was afterwards adopted in the case of James II., a; 
in our own days, in that of Charles X. It was also tl 
which in all probability, as we have seen, Cromwell oi 
desired to have followed. But the times had advanc 
and he was no longer able to control the course of affii 
The fear of compromising the future tranquillity of 
nation now condemned the king to a severer penalty. ^ 
must deplore such times as those, when men were so { 
digal of human blood: we must lament that even 
majesty of the throne could not protect a guilty prin 
but all the documents of the sixteenth and seventeen 
centuries attest that men were In those ages condemi 
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leaih as we now condemn them to a brief imprison- 
it. 

IVe cannot forbear quoting in this place the remarkable 
rds of Clarendon, in which the royalist historian ter- 
lates bis judgment of the Protector's character. *' To 
onclnde bis character," says he, *^ Cromwell was not so 
ar a man of blood as to follow Machiavers method; 
nrhich prescribes, upon a total alteration of government, 
IS a thmg absolutely necessary, to cut off aU the heads 
of those, and extirpate their families, who are friends to 
die old one. It was confidently reported, that, in the 
council of officers, it was more than once proposed that 
there might be a general massacre of all the royal party, 
as the only exp^ent to secure the government; but 
that Cromwell would never consent to it."* Thus, ac- 
sding to the testimony of his great political adversary, 
legeneral had no appetite of blood. 
Tbe manner in which he was at length led to sign 
harles's death-warrant has not, perhaps, been sufficiently 
ppreciated. We have already remarked that his great 
aHgious error was his assuming for the mainspring of his 
cfcions those inward impulses which he ascribed to God, 
1 preference to the explicit commands of the Holy Scrip- 
ire. He believed in what has been denominated " a 
particular faith." If, while engaged in prayer or shortly 
fter, he felt a lively conviction in his mind, he thought 
hst this impression proceeded immediately from heaven, 
Dd that he ought to follow it as the very voice of God. 
^ on the contrary, his devotions remained languid, he 
xmduded that he ought to abstain from the meditated act. 
this is a common error in pious minds, and we might 
point to one denomination of Christians, celebrated for their 
$irit of meekness and peace, who partially participate in 
Hich sentiments. Mr Howe, one of Cromwell's chaplains, 
bowing the prevalence of this notion, and having once 
bttd a sermon at Whitehall, the avowed design of which 
W8 to maintain it, thought himself bound in conscience, 
"'lieii it next came to his turn to preach before Cromwell, 
to oppose that sentiment. While he was in the pulpit 
* History of Rebellion^ book zy,, conclusioii. 
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Oliver listened to Mm with great attention, bat would soi 
times knit his brows and betray mnch nneasiness. Wl 
the sermon was ended, a person of distinction came to 
Howe and asked him if he knew what he had dooe^ i 
signified his apprehension that he would find it verj cfi 
cidt ever to make his peace with Cromwell. Mr Ho 
replied, that he wonld leave the event with God. ] 
afterwards observed that Cromwell was cooler in his mi 
ner to him than before ; but the continuance of Mr Howa 
his office of chaplain was one among many other instaiM 
of the kindness and forbearance of Oliver's temper. 

It was this error which guided him in the seoio 
passed on Charles, and freed him from all his doubts 8 
scruples. John Cromwell, at that time in the Dntdi 9 
vice, had come to England with a message fix>m the Prim 
of Wales and of Orange to endeavour to save the kin( 
life. When introduced to his cousin Oliver, he renusd 
him of the royalist opinions he had formerly entertained 
Hampton Court. The latter, stiU uncertam as to tiie li 
of conduct which he ought to pursue, replied, that he h 
often fasted and prayed to know the will of God with reqp< 
to the king, but that God had not yet pointed out the wi 
When John had withdrawn, Cromwell and his fiien 
again sought by prayer the path they ought to fiJlo 
Oliver on a solemn occasion (22d January 1655, speedi 
the first parliament) has informed us of the rule of 1 
conduct in such circumstances. " Men who are withe 
" God in the world," says he, " and walk not with Hi 
" know' not what it is to pray or believe, and to reed 
" returns from God, and to be spoken unto by the Spirit 
" God, who speaks without a written word sometimes, } 
" according to it I God hath spoken heretofore in dive 
" manners. (Heb. i. 1.) Let Him speak as he pleasetl 
It was in that nocturnal prayer that the parliamenta 
hero first felt the conviction that Charles's death alo 
could save England. From that moment all was fixe 
God had spoken; Oliver's indecision was at an end; 
remained now merely to act and accomplish that will, hff 
ever appalling it might be. At one o'clock in the monii 
a messenger from the general knocked at the door of t 
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rem where John Cromwell lodged, and informed him that 
I eooBin liad at length dismissed his doubts, and that all 
b arguments so long put forward by the most decided 
MjUicans were now confirmed by the will of the Lord. 
I^bftlmsiasm, then, was the cause of Cromwell's error. 
Idb is a serious fiiult in religion; but may it not ex- 
dbtoate the &ult in morals? Is a man who desires to 
Imj God equally guilty with him who is determined to 
iMen to his passions only ? Is not God's will the sove- 
taim rule of good and evil ? 

Chateaubriand, a witness beyond suspicion on this point, 
freaking of the times at which we have been glancing, if 
not of the particular act under examination, proceeds thus : 
■ At this epoch faith was everywhere, except in a small 

* mmber of libertines and philosophers ; it impressed on 
■"•e firedts, and occasionally on the crimes, something 
^rafye, and even moral, if the expression may be allowed, 

* ny giving to the victim of policy the conscience of the 

* martyr, and to error the conviction of truth."* This 
terar in religion is, in our opinion, the only important 
IhmiBh to be found in Cromwell. At the same time, it is 
Bie key which opens and explains his whole life. His 
phh' was sincere, but it was not always sober. 

Yet if this error be a great extenuation of the Protector's 
Ibnh, the crime to which it led him must ever remain, in 
lititcHy, as a warning to terrify those who may base their 
^fiftfloct on their inward impressions, rather than on the 
WW, positive, and ever-accessible inspirations of that Word 
<rf6od which never deceives. 

Ve now proceed to give a document which we think of 
too great importance to be omitted : — ^it is the king's 

DEATH-WARRANT. 

** To Colonel Francis Hacker, Colonel Huncks, and Lieu- 
" tenant-colonel Phayr, and to every of them, 

" At the High Court of Jnstioe for the Trying and Judging of Charles 
** Stuart, King of England, 29th January 1648 [1649 n. s.] 

** Whereas Charles Stuart, King of England, is and stand- 
*cth convicted, attainted, and condemned of High Treason 
* Les Quatre Stuards. (Euyres completes, tI. 147. 
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'^ and other high Crimes ; and Sentence upon Satnidf 
^' last was pronounced against him by this Court, To 1 
'^ put to death by the seyering of his head from his bodj 
" of which Sentence execution yet remaineth to be done J 
" These are therefore to will and require you to see tb 
" said Sentence executed, in the open Street before White 
" hall, upon the morrow, being the Thirtieth day of thi 
'^ instant month of January, between the hours of Ten ii 
** the morning and Five in the afternoon, with full effect 
" And for so doing, this shall be vour warrant. 

'' And these are to require all Officers and Soldiers, ad 
^' others the good People of this Nation of England, to be 
" assisting unto you in this service. 
'^ Given under our hands and seals, 

" John Bradshaw. 
" Thomas Grey [Lord Groby]. 
" Oliver Cromwell." 
(And fifty-six others.) 

We will not attempt to describe the death of the xmhxp^ 
Charles. Whose heart would not be wrung by the ooB' 
templation of those mournful scenes ? Our feelings levol 
against the fanaticism which led a prince to the scaffold 
we bum with indignation against those feet swift to tkn 
blood; we desire to arrest the deadly axe, and spurn awaj 

the fatal block And yet we cannot be blind to thi 

conviction that the divorce between England and ib 
Stuarts was inevitable, — that it was the decree of Ga 
himself. Succeeding ages have branded the scaffold ; ba 
they have also ratified the solemn sentence. 

Charles I. was superior to his son : he was virtuous am 
sober, and would have desired to adopt (what is impossible 
a certain middle course between Protestantism and Poperj 
rather than Popery itself. But there was no sincerity u 
him : and he was from long habit too docile to the wM 
suggestions of the Bourbons. It is evident that if he ha 
been victorious in the contest, the liberty and. religion fi 
England would have been destroyed. His continual fel» 
hoods had disgusted the greater number of his partisaofi 
'' Jncizrable in his duplicity, W»»afe\L<b>as^.^ V^is^adf boiflM 
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engagement with rebellioas subjects, Charles medi- 
d their ruin, while he was imploring their aid."* 

1 treasons have subseqaently been brought to light, 
the Restoration, the Earl of Glamorgan, the king's 

b agent in Ireland, wrote a letter to be laid before 
Lea II., in which he discloses the perfidious designs of 
les I. In this letter, published by the Roman-catholic 
irian Lingard,-{- Glamorgan says : ^^ One army of ten 
Dusand men was to have come out of Ireland, through 
)rth Wales ; another, of a like number at least, under 
J command-in-chiei^ have expected my return in South 
'^ales, which Sir Henry Gage was to naye commanded 
i lieutenant-general ; and a third should have consisted 
' a matter of 6000 men, — 2000 of which were to have 
ien Liegois, commanded by Sir Francis Edmonds; 
}00 Lorrainers, to have been commanded by Colonel 
rowne ; and 20n(X) of such French, English, Scots, and 
rish, as could be drawn out of Flanders and Holland 
....The maintenance of this army of foreigners was to 
are come from the pope, and such catholic princes as he 
lould have drawn into it, having engaged to afford and 
pocure £30,000 a-month ; out of which the foreign army 
as first to be provided for, and the remainder to be 
ivided among the other armies. And for this purpose 
ad I power to treat with the pope and catholic princes, 
ith particular advantages promised to catholics for the 
tiiet enjoying their religion, without the penalties which 
le statutes in force had power to inflict upon them, 
ind my instructions for this purpose, and my powers to 
•eat and conclude thereupon, were signed by the king 
oder his pocket-signet, with blanks for me to put in the 
sones of pope or princes, to the end the king might have 
starting-hole to deny the having given me such com- 
lissions, if excepted against by his own subjects; leaving 
le as it were at stake, who, for his majesty's sake, was 
Tiling to undergo it, trusting to his word alone." 
Inch were the intrigues of Charles I. 
Vhile the Church had often repeated these words of 

♦ Gnizot, Rdvol. d'Angleterre, ii. p. 180. 

t History of England, z. Noto C. Loudon, 1889. 
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Saint Isidore, contained in the canons of the Fom 
Council of Toledo : '^ He is a king who governs his pe(^ 
" justly; if he does otherwise, he shall oe king no longo 
while the papacy claimed the privilege of dethrann 
tyrants, and on that ground had puhlicly preached agaa 
Henry III. and Henry lY. of France ; many of the nc 
pious men of the age we are descrihing (Milton and othen 
claimed the same right for the people. '' If I bUi 
^' tyrants,'' asked the poet, '^ in what does that conoe 
"kings?" 

These men thought that Charles by his perfidy w 
deserving of death, and that his quality of king was i 
hindrance to the exercise of justice by the parliamei 
" Parliament," said they, " is prince in the land like t] 
" king, and more than the king." Many represented, 
Rapin has done in his History of England, '^ that^ aooor 
'^ ing to the constitution of the English government, tl 
** king is no less bound than the subject to observe il 
'^ laws to which himself or his predecessors assented, whii 
^' is the principal clause of the coronation oath ; that if tl 
^^ obligation be equal on both sides, there must be therefi) 
^^ equally means to cause them to discharge it, in casetlu 
^' neglect it ; that as for the subject, there is no msaanex 
^' difficulty, the penalties against offenders are uniyersal 
^^ known, and the courts of justice are appointed to infli 
^^ them ; that it is true, the laws have ordained no penal 
^^ upon kings who fail to discharge their duty, as well o 
" of respect for the regal dignity, as because it cannot 1 
" supposed that the king, to whom the execution of tl 
" laws is committed, should be the first to break tbei 
" and betray the trust lodged in him by the people; th 
" he is nevertheless bound to observe them himself ]U 
" cause them to be observed by the subject ; that this ifl 
" principle generally acknowledged ; but what is tl 
" obligation, if the observance of the laws depends sole 
" on his will, and there be no just means to compel hi 
" to observe them, or punish him when he breaks then 
" Will it not be an empty sound without any meanin 
" and will not the English government be as arbitrary 
" that of any other country in the world ? That since 
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ot possible to imagine any other way, the nation's re- 
itative in parliament was to call the king to account.'' 
was a mistake. We do not think that a king 
ever be condemned to death ; and one of the most 
I results of modem constitutional principles is the 
Lsibility of monarchs, which screens them fr(mi the 
f their government. The death of the king must 
• bear in history a mark of reprobation. We con- 
. in the most explicit manner. But if the ideas of 
and of so many Englishmen in the scTenteenth 

are erroneous, their error is akin to that of 
bhon, Farel, and Calvin, and of the churches of 
Zurich, Schaffhausen, and Basle, in the case of 
IS. We shrink with as much horror from the 
>f the heretic as from that of the despot. We 
ihese executions, as we abhor the piles of John 
Df Savonarola, and of the thousands of victims 
Rome has immolated. And yet we should take 
uliarities of the times into consideration. Between 
hi of January 1649, and the 21st of January 1793, 
ad elapsed not merely one hundred and fortv-four 
)ut many ages. One of the first essentials tor the 
understanding of history is to transport ourselves 
e times we are describing; but there are few 
lals who possess the intellectual strength required 
I a task, and hence arise so many prdudices. 
us add one circumstance which maxes a notable 
ce between the deaths of the guiltv Charles I. and 
ocent Louis XVI. An income of £1000 was as- 
to each of the king's children who chanced still to 
igland. And more than this, the Commons ordered 
arles's corpse should be buried at Windsor Palace, 
lit in St. George's Chapel, which already contained 
ains of Henry VIIT. and of his third queen, Jane 
ir. Six horses, covered with black cloth, drew the 

other coaches followed, and the Earl of Richmond, 
mied by the Marquis of Hertford, the Earls of 
apton and Lindsey, Bishop Juxon, and a few of the 
attendants, paid the last sad honours to their former 
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To banisli these monrnM scenes, we will quote one ^>f 
Oliver's private notes. We have need to read it that w^ 
may recover from the impression produced by the deatli. 
warrant of Charles I. With Cromwell we pass suddenZjr 
from bitter to sweet, and from sweet to bitter. His son 
Richard had just married ; and the following letter ad- 
dressed to the young wife is like soft music in the midst 
of a howling tempest. 

" To my beloved Daughter^ DoroUiy CromweU, at Htar^: 
These. 

'* From aboard the John, I3th August 1649. 

" My dear Daughter, 

" Your Letter was very welcome to me. I like to see 
'^ any thing from your hand ; because indeed I stick not 
" to say, I do entirely love you. And therefore I 1m^» 
'^ word of advice will not be unwelcome nor unaoceptaUe 
" to thee. 

" I desire you both to make it above all things ywnr 
" business to seek the Lord : to be frequently calling iraoo 
" Him, that He would manifest Himself to you in wb 
" Son ; and be listening what return He makes to yoii,— 
" for He will be speaking in your ear and in your heart, 
" if you attend thereunto. I desire you to provoke yoiff 
" Husband likewise thereunto. As for the pleasures of 
^^ this Life, and outward Business, let that be upon the 
" bye. Be above all these things, by Faith in Christ; 
" and then you shall have the true use and comfort of 
" them, — and not otherwise. I have much satisfaction in 
" hope your spirit is this way set ; and I desire you may 
" grow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord aw 
" Saviour Jesus Christ ; and that I may hear thereof 
" The Lord is very near : which we see by His wonderfiil 
" works : and therefore He looks that we of this generation 
" draw near to Him. This late great mercy of Ireland is 
" a great manifestation thereof." [News had just arrived 
" that the Irish army before Dublin had been defeated.] 
" Your husband will acquaint you with it. We should be 
" much stirred up in our spirits to thankftdness. We much 
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"need the spirit of Christ to enable us to praise God for 
" 80 admirable a mercy. 
" The Lord bless thee, my dear Daughter. 
"I rest, 

" Thy loving Father, 
" Oliver Cbohwell. 

" I hear thou didst lately miscarry. Prithee take heed 
" of a coach by all means ; borrow thy Father's nag when 
"thou intendest to go abroad."* 

It is delightful to read Cromwell's letters to his children. 
What wisdom, what tender affection in that we have just 
selected I " Be above all these things by Faith in Christ ; 
'*and then you shall have the true use and comfort of 
' them, — and not otherwise I " What truth in these words I 
(^at indications of a soul that has descended into the 
lepths of a christian life I And how striking a contrast 
letween the gentle amiability of the postscript and the 
ron front and stem eye that we have observed in him at 
ther times. 

After the king's death a circumstance occurred which 
re cannot pass by unnoticed before concluding this chapter, 
t was one of those acts which, says a recent writer most 
ostile to Cromwell, " were committed by him against a 
good nature, not in the indulgence of a depraved one." 
h may, however, question if it was " against his good 
nature." Charles was dead. In Oliver's opinion, the 
fe of this prince had been justly cut short ; but we have 
Jen how long the future Protector shrunk from before 
lis terrible extremity, and how he wept when the royal 
ther embraced his children. Cromwell desired to view 
le monarch's decapitated body. His greatest adversaries 
stify that he was not cruel, and if he had really commit- 
d a crime, would he have sought so mournful a spectacle ? 
at there was a solemn lesson in his sovereign s lifeless 
irpBe. He opened the coffin himself^ and sadly gazed 
wn the cold inanimate body, without cruelty, or anger, 
' exultation, but with reverential fear as he thought of 
* Gsrlyle, ii. 46. 
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the judgments* of God. To Cromwell, who had so ofi^n 
met it mce to face, and had so often hraved it on the battle- 
field, death had nothing strange : it had long been familiar 
to him. The only feeling to which he gave utterance was 
the thought that death had surprised Charles in a healthy 
state, and that his body, alas I had been well made for 
length of life. We cannot doubt that Oliver's soul was 
filled with that solemn feeling which is usually experienced 
in the presence of a dead body. — And who was it that lay 

before him ? A descendant of kings, — a mighty prince, 

— a ruler of three kingdoms, — who had presumed to check 
the new impulses that were urging his people onwards to 
liberty and truth, and who with one hand had torn the 
time-honoured charters of the nation, while he stretched 
the other towards the despotic pope of Rome. As he 
looked at this king, now dead, what sensations must have 
crowded into his saddened heart I 2% pomp is brought 
down to the grave ; the worm is spread under thee, and the 
worms cover thee. For thou hast said in thine hearty I v^ 
ascend into heaven^ I will exalt my throne above the stars of 
Ood ; I will sit also upon the mount of ihe congregation^ w 
the sides of the north. Yet thou shalt he brought down to 
hell^ to the sides of the pit. They that see thee shall narrowly 
look upon thee^ and consider thee, saying, Is this the man that 
made the earth to tremble, that did shake kingdoms f Crom- 
well before the dead body of Charles I. is a scene worthy 
to be described by a Milton, or a Shakspeare, or by some 
genius still more sublime than they. 

England was not alone guilty of the king's death. " The 
" powers of Europe," says Southey, " had most of them 
^^ secretly fomented the rebellion, and made no attempt to 
" avert the catastrophe which it brought about. France 
" more especially had acted treacherously towards the 
" king." Clarendon complains bitterly of the apathy of 
the princes of Christendom at this crisis. " The rebdilioa 
" of subjects against their prince," he says, " ought to be 
'^ looked upon by all other kings as an assault of their own 
" sovereignty."* And the writer first quoted considers 
''the miseries which France has undergone, and which 
* Kebelh'on, book H, See «Aeo «u^ oi\MM\L i^ 
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^pain is undergoing, and is to undergo/' as so many 
i;e8 for man's instruction, written in what Lord Bacon 
I denominated Historia Nemesios. 
W^e must, at least, remember that the execution of 
arles I. was the crime of many, and renounce the pre- 
ices which would impute it solely to one man, who 
ght so long to avert it. 

\n eminent writer, whose testimony will not be sus- 
ted, says :— " The question then is this, had Charles I. 
roken the fundamental laws of England ? If there be 
ny truth in any historian of any party who has related 
iie events of that reign, his conduct, from his accession 
) the meeting of the Long Parliament, had been a con- 
inued course of oppression and treacnery. Let those 
^ho applaud the Revolution and condemn the Rebellion, 
lention one act of James IL to which a parallel is not 
) be found in the history of his father. Of the execution 
r the king we by no means approve; but, recurring 
^ain to the parallel case of the Revolution, what essen- 
cU distinction can be drawn between the execution of 
le fether and the deposition of the son? What consti- 
itional maxim is there which applies to the former and 
ot to the latter? The king can do no wrong. If so, 
ames was as innocent as Charles could have been. The 
linister only ought to be responsible for the acts of the 
jvereign. K so, why not impeach Jeflfreys and retain 
ames? The person of the Hng is sacreJi. Was the 
erson of James considered sacred at the Boyne? To 
ischarge cannon against an anny in which a king is 
aiown to be posted is to approach pretty near to regicide. 
Posterity has estimated Charles's character from his death 
•ather than from his life." * 

* Maoaulay, Critical and Historical Essays, i. 85, 43, 177. 



CHAPTER VI. 

IRELAND. 

The Irish Samt Bartholomew— Romish Craelties— A Priest— Smweif 
or Slaughter — Cromwell's Appointment — His conciliatory WisdoB 
and Penetration — Lord Brogml— Sailing of the Army— Cromwdl^ 
Plan— Theocracy— Storming of Drogheda, Wexford, and Rosb- 
Peace and Prosperity— Oliyer's Kindness to his Enemies— Hli 
Charge to the Popish Prelates— Early Days of Richard's MmiigB 
— Cause of Ireland's Sufferings. 

The Irish Roman-catliolics, as we have seen, had brdcett 
out into rebellion, and massacred an incredible number of 
Protestants, varying, according to different accounts, from 
50,000 to 200,000 victims. This was the Hibernian Saint 
Bartholomew. At that time the Roman-catholics of Ireland 
had no cause of complaint : Charles I. had taken care of 
them. They had their archbishops, bishops, and vicars- 
general; and, above all, a great number of Jesuits. It 
was in such a state of things, that, shrouding themselv^ 
in the deepest secrecy, like the West Indian negroes medi- 
tating a plot for the massacre of the white men, the Irish 
conceived the design, not only of erasing from their country 
every trace of the English nation, and of Protestantism, 
but also of crossing over into England, of becoming its 
masters, with the aid of Spain and of the pope, and d 
abolishing the reformed religion in that island. The mas- 
sacre was frightful; and we must recall it to our minds 
that we may be able to appreciate with justice the war 
which re-established peace and order. 

" On all sides," writes a great historian, " the Protest- 
" ants of Ireland were attacked unawares, ejected fioni 
" their houses, hunted down, slaughtered, exposed to all 
" the perils, ail the tortures that religious and patriotic 
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itred could inyent A half-savage people, passion- 

ely attached to its barbarism,... eager to avenge in a 
ay ages of outrage and misery, with a proud joy eom- 
litted excesses which strack their ancient masters with 
lorror and dismay." * 

[n fact, the Catholics burnt the houses of the Protestants, 
med them out naked in the midst of winter, and drove 
em, like herds of swine, before them. If, ashamed of their 
idity, and desirous of seeking shelter from the rigour of 
remarkably severe season, these unhappy wretches took 
sfdge in a bam, and concealed themselves under the straw, 
be rebels instantly set fire to it and burned them alive. 
ii other times, they were led without clothing to be 
bowned in rivers ; and \£, on the road, they did not move 
prick enough, they were urged forward at the point of the 
pke. When they reached the river or the sea, thev were 
precipitated into it in bands of several himdreds, which is 
doabdess an exaggeration. If these poor wretches rose to 
the Burfece of the water, men were stationed along the 
brink to plunge them in aeain with the butts of their 
muskets, or to fire at and kill them. Husbands were cut 
to pieces in presence of their wives ; wives and virgins 
were abused in the sight of their nearest relations ; and 
infints of seven or eight years were hung before the eyes 
rf their parents. Nay, the Irish even went so far as to 
teadi their own children to strip and kill the children of 
fc English, and dash out their brains against the stones. 
KumbcTS of Protestants were buried sdive, as many as 
ieycnty in one trench. An Irish priest, named MacOde- 
AsOj captured forty or fifty Protestants, and persuaded 
them to abjure their religion on a promise of quarter. 
After their abjuration, he asked them if they believed that 
Ohrist was bodily present in the host, and that the pope 
WIS the head of the Church? and on their replying in the 
•ffinnative, he said, " Now, then, you are in a very good 
" firith ;" and, for fear they should relapse into heresy, cut 
•n their throats, f 
Crael fighting, desperate violence, and frightful misery, 

* Gaizot, Revol. d'Angleterre. i. 202. 

t Sir J. Temple, Irish Rebellion, p. 109. London, 1646. 
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afflicted the unhappy land during eight yean 
or savage hordes rather, full of hatred^ msobe 
cruelty, met and fought. Murder, pillage, co 
wasted the most fertile parts of Ireland. Crc 
destined to restore order and peace, and gi 
country a prosperity which it had not knowi 
a year. But how was he to attain this end ? 

" To those who think that a land ovemm w 
" nary quacks," says one of the Protector's bi< 
" can be healed by sprinkling it with rose-w 
" letters [of Cromwell] must be veiy horrible 
" surgery this: but is it surgery and judgment 
" ous murder merely? Oliver Cromwell did 
" God's judgments ; and did not believe in the 
" plan of surgery, in philanthropic sentiment 
" He arrives in Ireland an armed soldier, solem 
" ous to himself that he is the soldier of God t 
" an armed soldier, terrible as death, relentless 
" doing God's judgments on the enemies of Goc 

It will easily be conceived how great were t 
ties to be encountered in reducing Ireland to s 
and on this accoimt few persons cared to un( 
All parties concurred in Cromwell's appointm 
lord-lieutenancy of that province, with the suj 
and military authority. 

He was deeply sensible of the importance c 
which devolved upon him, and appeared the n 
parliament full of anxiety and seriousness. I 
declared " his unworthiness and disability to 
" great a charge ; " but, as he was not one of 
shnnk from a duty because the duty is difflci 
nounced his " entire resignation to the comma 
" House, and his absolute dependence upon G< 
" dence and blessing, from whom he had receive 
" signal marks of favour and protection." 

Tet he did not conceal the obstacles he shoi 

encounter in the mission conferred on him : " [ 

" dom," said he, " is reduced to so great straits 

" willing to engage my own person in this < 

• Carlyle, ii. pp. 62, S3. 
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I * because of the difficulties which appear in h ; and more 
* "out of hope, with the hazard of my life, to give some 
[ ** ckstmction to the succeBses which the rebds are at 
I ** present exalted with. And all that I desire is, that no 
■ **iiiore time be lost in the preparations which are to be 

** made for so great a work." * 
I In compliance with his wishes, and nnder his direction, 
I Ik Commons made incredible exertions to raise money, 
! fnmde ships, and collect troops. 

f Oliver possessed that kind of wisdom which knows how 

"io conciliate and win friends. Of this we have a remark- 

' «3lie illnstration in a circumstance mentioned by several 

"^mters.-J" Lord Broghil, nnder pretence of going to the 

^a waters, intended to cross the seas and apply to Charles 

It for a commission to raise forces to restore his majesty 

ia Ireland, and to recover his own estate. For this pnr- 

jne he applied for a license to go to Spa, communicating 

w real design to a few friends only. He had arrived in 

Xondon in oiSer to prosecute this journey, when a gentle- 

[ Jan belonging to Cromwell came to his lodgings to inform 

Ian that Sie general, his master, intended waiting upon 

' Km, if he knew the hour when he would be at leisure to 

feedve him. Broghil was much surprised at this message, 

' « he had never had any acquaintance with Cromwell. He 

j^ told the gentleman he presumed he was mistaken ; but 

tte gentleman answered, he was sent to Lord Broghil, 

■id thereforo, if he was that lord, he was sent to him. 

Broghil, finding thero was no mistake, desired him to 

Ubnn the general, that he would himself wait upon him. 

Hb was seriously concerned what Cromwell's business 

Vifli him could be, and while he was thus musing, that 

jneral came to him in the dusk of the evening, and 

irfinned him that the council of state was acquainted 

^ his design, — ^that he was going to the king I Broghil 

Qtermpted Um, and said his Excellency was mistaken. 

But Ohver replied he had good proof for what he asserted, 

*Bd <y>iild show copies of ms letters ; that the council had 

* Oftrendon, book zii. 
A Morrice's Life of Orrery— Collins' Peerage— Memoirs of Oliver 
Cromwell, Sec. 
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ordered him' to be sent to the Tower upon his arri 
London, which would have been executed had n 
himself interposed in his behalf and procured some ti 
confer with him, to see whether he might not be dii 
from his design. Upon this Broghil begged Crom 
pardon, and desired his advice as to what he shoul 
Oliver told him that if he would serve in the war a{ 
the Irish, he should have a general officer's conmianc 
should have no oaths or engagements laid upon bin 
be obliged to fight against anv but the Irish. Bi 
required time to reflect upon this offer ; but Cromwel 
him he must decide immediately, because the council 
resolved to send his lordship to the Tower, as soon sa 
Cromwell should return to them, in case this offer wj 
accepted. Broghil, finding no escape or subterfuge 
sible, acceded to the proposal, and Cromwell desirec 
to hasten down to Bristol. Such was Oliver's penet 
into man's heart, his authority, and his ability. 

Cromwell departed for Ireland at the head of 1 
men. Before they embarked, the troops observed 
of fasting and prayer : three ministers solemnly in 
the blessing of God on the expedition ; and three of 
the Colonels Gough and Harrison with the Lord-lieut 
himself, expounded certain pertinent passages of Scri 
The army was under the strictest discipline : not ai 
was to be heard throughout the whole camp, the so 
spending their leisure hours in reading their Bibl 
singing psalms, and in religious conferences. 

Oliver now began, as a general, to consider the pi 
ought to follow for the restoration of order. ShoB 
employ a few weeks, with the sacrifice of 5000 m< 
several years, with the loss of perhaps 20,000 ? Thi 
an important question. If he took prompt and form: 
measures, such as were calculated to spread terr 
every side, he would immediately check the disease 
on the oontraiy, he proceeded with a light and hesi 
hand, he woula prolong it indefinitely. To Cromwe 
most energetic way appeared the most humane. He 
as men do in a great conflagration, where the adjc 
houses are pulled down to save the more remote, ot 
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spital, where a diseased limb is cut off to preserve 
bers. Having weighed everything, be decided for 
nd of iron. That hand is never pleasing ; but yet 
sure cases in which it is salutary, 
the approach of the general of the English republic, 
) parties that ravaged Ireland had united. Catholics 
Brent shades, episcopalian and presbyterian royalists, 
allied round Ormondes standard. So that, at the 
nt when Cromwell set foot in that island, there re- 
d only two towns, Dublin and Londonderry, that 
for the Commonwealth; both of which were be- 
5red by the enemy's troops. 

i success of the republican army was prodigious, 
rer descended on Ireland,'' says Carlyle, "like the 
imer of Thor; smote it, as at one fell stroke, into 
; and ruin, never to reunite against him more." 
I shall not follow CromweU through all his milita^ 
ts ; but we must extract one at least of those terrible 
which cannot be read without emotion and pain, but 
, as we have observed, present to us this great man 
ing the most skilful course to arrive at a prompt 
niversal pacification. This hero, so affectionate to- 
his friends, so tender to his wife and children, and 
inflexible as death before the enemies of the Com- 
ealth, is an enigma for which we naturally seek a 
)n. One readily offers itself, and I think it is the 
►ne. We should cease to regard him in his individ- 
laracter, and look upon him only as a general and a 
— ^the representative of that inexorable Justice whom 
igans represented with a bandage over her eyes and 
rd in her hand. 

ire is, however, another solution, which explains 
ttly this famous expedition, but also the whole of 
7eU's life. This great man shared in the error 
the Papacy had held during the Middle Ages, and 
most of the Reformers entertained during the six- 
and seventeenth centuries. He did not make a 
mi distinction between the old and the new covenant, 
m the Old and the New Testament. He thought 
Christian, and particularly a public man, ought to 
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seek his rules of conduct in the Hebrew theocracy, 
terrible judgments inflicted by God's command on 
unbelievmg nations in the times of the judges and ki 
of Israel, appeared to him not only to authorize bu 
necessitate similar judgments. He thought that, 
Moses and Joshua, he might slat/ Balaam unA Me m 
(Numbers xxxi. 8, Joshua xiii. 22). It may be thai 
did not follow this out explicitly ; but it was with 
prejudice and imder this impulse that he usually acted. 

This was wrong. The Jewish theocracy existed 
longer ; and its nues of conduct had been abolished ^ 
it. The precepts which ought to direct the life of a Cb 
tian are contained in our Saviour's sermon on the mo 
and in other of his discourses, as weU as in the writi 
of the Apostles. But we may understand how men 
upright mind easily took for the guidance of their li 
aU the declarations comprised in the Word of (jod, e 
those which are no longer applicable under the diang 
covenant. 

As soon as Ormond was informed of Cromwell's arri 
he withdrew his army from the neighbourhood of Dal 
and resolved to put Drogheda in a position to resist 
enemy. He threw into this strong town all the flowe 
his army, and gave the command to Sir Arthur Ash 
an officer of great reputation. 

On the day following the Lord-lieutenant's appean 
before this city, he ordered a general assault, wluch b( 
renewed the next morning, he entered it by two diflfe 
breaches. We give the conclusion of his report to Pai 
ment, dated Dublin, 17th September 1649.* 

" Divers of the enemy retreated into the Millmoan 
" place very strong and of difficult access ; being exo 
" ingly high, -having a good graft [ditchl, and stroi 
" psdisadoed. The governor. Sir Arthur Asnton, and di 
" considerable officers being there, our men getting u] 
" them, were ordered by me to put them all to the sw 
" And, indeed, being in the heat of action, I forbade tl 
" to spare any that were in arms in the town : and, I th 
" that night they put to the sword about 2000 men 
* Newspapers, in Pari. Hist. xix. 201. Carlyle, ii. 61. 
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of the officers and soldiers being fled over the 
into the other part of the town, where about 100 
ci possessed Saint Peter's church steeple, some the 
ate, and others a strong round tower next the gate 
Saint Sunday'^ These, being summoned to yield 
cy, refused. Whereupon I ordered the steeple of 
Peter's Church to be fired, when one of them was 
to say in the midst of the flames : ' God damn 
God eonfound me I I bum, I bum I ' 
nexf day, the other two towers were summoned ; 
of which was about six or seven score ; but they 
I to yield themselves : and we, knowing that hunger 
ompel them, set only good guards to secure them 
inning away until their stomachs were come down. 
3ne of the said towers, notwithstanding their con- 
they killed and wounded some of our men. When 
ibmitted, their officers were knocked on the head ; 
ery tenth man of the soldiers killed ; and the rest 
i for the Barbadoes. The soldiers in the other 
nrere all spared, as to their lives only ; and shipped 
}e for the Barbadoes. 

1 persuaded that this is a righteous judgment of 
pon these barbarous wretches, who have imbrued 
ands in so much innocent blood ; and that it will 
prevent the effusion of blood for the future, 
are the satisfactory grounds to such actions, which 
ise cannot but work remorse and regret." 
onsolatory to read these words which reveal to us 
veB of the general's severity. 
And now, he continues, " give me leave to say 
comes to pass that this work is wrought. It was 
m some of our hearts, that a great thing should 
le, not by power or might, but by the Spirit of 
...It was this Spirit who gave your men courage, 
ok it away again ; and gave the enemy courage, 
ok it away again; and gave your men courage 
and therewith this happy success. And therefore 
Kxi that God alone have all the glory." 
extract will suffice. Cromwell acted in Ireland 
eat statesman, and the means he employed were 
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those best calculated promptly to restore order in 
unhappy country. And yet we cannot avoid regre 
that a man, a christian man, should have been Mi 
wage 80 terrible a war, and to show towards his ene 
greater severity than had ever, perhaps, been exercise 
the pagan leaders of antiquity. Blessed are the p 
makers : for they shall he ccdled the children of Gfod, 

In the midst of this terrible war, there are actions yi 
elevate at once the character of the struggle and o< 
general in command. Is it not a feature tha^ deserves 
admiration in history, when we hear Cromwell, after 
most glorious of his victories, declaring that he will i 
tion no man by name, because his soldiers fight for 
cause of God, and not for their own glory ? And is i1 
affecting to see him, in his despatch to parliament od 
taking of Drogheda, preserve an absolute silence as U 
own exploits, and abstain £rom relating that he mou 
to the assault in person, after his troops had met wi 
severe check, and that the success of this affair was di 
his own intrepidity? This certainly is not the hypocri 
braggart whom some historians have described. 

From Drogheda he marched to Wexford, which he i 
moned to surrender. In this county the rebels had e 
cised more than their usual cruelty. They had seize 
'^ all the castles and houses of the English, and had dr 
" them out with their wives and chil£«n stripped nak 
They had further proclaimed that any Irish who sh 
harbour or relieve an Englishman should be put to det 
Just as the governor of the city was on the point of 
rendering to CromwelVs summons, the Earl of Castleb 
brought him a relief, which induced him to hold out. 
Lord-lieutenant, being resolved not to procrastinate, 
mediately gave orders for the assault, and became nu 
of the place, with a loss to the enemy of 2000 men, 
were put to the sword. 

On the 17th of October he appeared before Ross. 
was the third place to which he Lsad siege. The same da 
sent to the commander-in-chief the following sununons : 

• Lingard, Hist. Eng. x. Note A. §§ 4, 6. 

t Newspapers, in Cromwelliana, 67. Carlyle, ii. 83. 
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(( Sm, 17th October 1649. 

'^ Since my coming into Ireland, I have this witness for 
^ myself^ that I have endeavoured to avoid the e£Pu8ion of 
*^ blood ; having been before no place to which such terms 
'^ have not been first sent as might have turned to the good 
" and preservation of those to whom they were offered ; 
" this being my principle, that the people and places where 
*^ I come may not suffer, except through their own wil- 
•* fulness. 

'^ To the end I may observe the like course with this 
''place and people therein, I do hereby summon you to 
** deliver the town of Ross into my hands, to the use 
^ of the Parliament of England. Expecting your speedy 
** answer, I rest, 

" Your Servant, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

As the governor did not immediately reply to this sum- 
sons, Cromwell ordered the batteries to be prepared. Or- 
iDOiid, Ardes, and Castlehaven, who were on the other side 
of the river, threw 1500 men into the town ; and on the 
19th the heavy artillery of the English army opened their 
fee. The Irish commander, Lucas Taaf, immediately sent 
Mt a flag of truce, to which the assailants replied by the 
fBet of fikvourable terms : That the besieged army should 
BMHch out with their arms, bag and baggage, with drums 
bating and colours flying ; and the English general pro- 
■iaed that the inhabitants should be permitted " to live 
** peaceably, firee firwu the injury and violence of the 
"soldiers.'^ 

The two lessons of Drogheda and Wexford had produced 
4cir effect. These terms were accepted. And it was not 
«ly at Ross that the same policy succeeded. The arms 
Ml from the rebels' hands in every quarter of Ireland, be- 
faw the formidable name of Cromwell. By the middle of 
May the whole country was reduced, with the exception 
rf one or two places which Ireton subsequently captured, 
^ond escaped to France. Thus, by inflicting these 
^0 terrible blows at Drogheda and Wexford, the victor 
Uoght the miurderers the necessity of submission, pre- 
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vented a greater. efPdsion of blood, and restor 
Ireland. 

Historians, even those most opposed to Cr 
knowledge that no statesman ever did so mac 
the good of that poor country. Public order a 
such as had not been known for many years, re 
province of Connaught, then a vast desert c 
soon changed into a £ruit{ul country, and the ref 
was everywhere cultivated with activity and 
In the space of little more than two years, the 
dom was covered with elegant and useful bu: 
plantations, and new enclosures. Peace, ease, -a 
had returned to that unhappy land. Clarenc 
Villemain after him, cannot conceal their asto 
it; and there is no impropriety in applying 
Scripture to Cromwell's conquest of Ireland: 
knovm by its fruit. 

We need not wonder at these results, if we 
Milton's description of Cromwell's soldiers : — 
" an army as numerous and well-equipped t 
" before done within so short a period ; less 
" most perfect obedience, high in the affections < 
" citizens, and not more formidable to its ene 
" field than admirable for its behaviour to the 
" having so forborne all injury to their personi 
" ties, in comparison with the violence, intemp 
" faneness, ar^d debauchery of their own roy 
^^ make them exult in the change, and hail in 
" not of fiends but of friends [non hostes sed 
" protection to the good, a terror to the bad, 
" couragement to every species of piety an 
The model of this armament was new, and has 
recovered. 

Even the chief of the royalist party experie 
own family Oliver's kindness. The disposi 
Lord-general to assist his enemies was so well 
the Marchioness of Ormond besought his favoi 
her husband had publicly treated Oliver's ch 
contempt. " My lord (thus begins her letter] 
* yirtutiB etiam omnia et pletatls hott&tocea. Defensio 
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y general fame received assnranoe of your Lord- 
} inclinations to make use of yonr power for the 
ing of such in general as stand in need of protection 
assistance from it, I have adveutnred to address 
If to yonr Lordship for vour favour." 
request was complied with. Some time later Crom- 
iving heard that Lady Ormond was practising with 
irquis against his government, said in an angnr, 
g manner to Lord Broghil who was pleading- ^r 
You have undertaken indeed for the quietness of 
e person. Lady Ormond is conspiring with her 
md against me, though by your procurement I 
allowed her £2000 a-year of her husband's estate I" 
eU had put in practice the precept: If thine enemy 
feed hxm ; but m so doing he haa not heaped coals 
ipon his head. 

ir in Ireland was not content to wield the sword ; 
laboured with the pen. He was not only a general, 
t himself forward as a theologian. The popish 
by of Ireland had assembled at Clonmacnoise in 
ber 1649, where they drew up ^ manifesto. To 
immediately replied, and his Declaration* is one 
most remarkable documents ever composed by a 
In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, the 
movement was so powerful, that all callings were 
ided in one. Zwingle was a diplomatist, almost a 
.; and Oliver Cromwell assumed the duties of a 
in divinity. Let us listen to a powerful protestanC 
the like of which, perhaps, was not heard in the 
enth century. 

Irish prelates had spoken of the Clergy and Laity, 
ell thought with Luther, " that all Christians 
g to the spiritual estate, and that there is no other 
ence between them than in the functions they dis- 
^e." He believed in the words addressed by St. 
to all believers : ye are a royal priesthood. And 
Qgly, on this subject, the English general admini- 
sharp lesson to the popish prelates of Ireland. He 

• Carlyle, ii. 120-139. 
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'' The subject of this recondliatioii was, as they 
" ^the Clergy and Laity.* The discontent and di^ 
^' itself was grounded on the late difference of opinion 
" pening amongst the * FreUUes and Laity J I wonde 
*'*' at differences in opinion, at discontents and divii 
" where so antichristian and dividing a term as * C 
" * and Laity' is given and received. A term unknoi 
" any save the antichristian Church, and such as d 
" themselves from her ; Ah initio non fiut sic. The 
" pure and primitive times, as they best know what 
" union was, so, in all addresses to the several Chu 
" they wrote unto, not one word of this. The membc 
" the Churches are styled * Brethren, and Saints o 
" ' same household of Faith : ' and, although they 
" orders and distinctions amongst them for administr 
" of ordinances, — of a far different use and character 
" yours, — ^yet it nowhere occasioned them to say, con 
" ti77i, and by way of lessening in contradistinguia 
" * Laity and Clergy.' It was your pride that begai 
*' expression. And it is for filthy lucre's sake thai 
" keep it up ; that by making the people believe that 
" are not so holy as yourselves, they might, for 
" penny, purchase some sanctity from you : and thai 
" might bridle, saddle, and ride them at your plea 
" and do (as is most true of you) as the Scribes and I 
" sees of old did by their ' Laity,' — ^keep the knowled 
" the Law from them, and then be able in their pri 
" say, * This people that know not the Law are curs 
We see that if there was no general in the sevent 
century who could wield the sword like Cromwell, 
were also few writers who could use the pen like him 
the pamphlet now under review we notice a strong r< 
blance to Pascal's Provincial Letters. The Declm 
preceded these letters by six years, and was aimed j 
same enemies; for the Jesuits in France and in Ii 
have always been of one and the same mind. 

The prelates had declared that they were " as one 
" united," to forward by their counsels and actions 
" advancements of his Majesty's rights and the ca 
" religion." Oliver will not allow that men should 
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ooiiTse to carnal means for the advancement of religion. 
1 this he shows himself superior to his age, and almost 
) himself. If the popes (and very recently Pius IX.) 
ave claimed for religion the support of the temporal 
tower, the great general, the great statesman of the seven- 
senth century, proceeds in his encycUcal letter to establish 
iie great truth, that it is only by means of an internal and 
niritual power that the spiritual religion of Jesus Christ 
mould support itself and be propagated : — 

" And now surely if these [the rights of the Church], 
** that are outward things, may not thus be contended for ; 
"how much less may the doctrines of Faith, which are 
"the works of Grace and the Spirit, be endeavoured by 
" 80 unsuitable means I He that bids us ' contend for the 
"* Faith once delivered to the Saints,' tells us that we 
" should do it by * avoiding the spirit of Cain, Korah, and 
"* Balaam;' and by 'building up ourselves in the most 
***holy Faith,' not pinning it upon other men's sleeves. 
"Praying 'in the Holy Ghost;' not mumbling over 
"matins. Keeping 'ourselves in the love of God;' not 
"destroying men because they will not be of our Faith. 
*** Waiting for the mercy of Jesus Christ ; ' not cruel, but 
"merciful! — But, alas, why is this said? Why are these 
"pearls cast before you? You are resolved not to be 
"charmed from 'using the instrument of a foolish shep- 
"'herd I' You are a part of Antichrist, whose kingdom 
"the Scripture so expressly speaks should be 'laid in 
"*hlood;' yea, 'in the blood of the Saints.' You have 
" shed great store of that already : — and ere it be long, 
you must all of you have ' blood to drink ; ' ' even the 

* dregs of the cup of the fury and the wrath of God, 

* which will be poured out unto you.' " There is not a 
Jwd of Cromwell's, as we see, that is not derived from 
fioly Scripture. To us who believe that the great general 
Py combating the Irish Jesuits in argument was doing a 
^ork acceptable to God, it cannot be matter of complaint 
ftat Cromwell borrowed his colours from the apostle Jude, 
^ from John the disciple whom Jesus loved. It is not 
^y in the Revelation communicated to the latter in Pat- 
ttiOB that great events unroll themselveB befoi^ iSaa ^-^^^ oii 
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Christians. In the course of ages there are exti 
^ochs in which the voice of ti^e Lord is heard 
^ sound of many waters." Such was the epoch of ( 
and in those apocalyptic times an apo^dyptic 
should not surprise us. 

After constituting themselves the defenders ol 
rarchy and of the king, the prelates had finally i 
the people. Oliver thought that in reality the p€ 
the last suhject of their cares. He rallied thei 
on this point ; and, after reminding them of an e 
of Cardinal Wolsey's, he prophesied. a ftiturity, ' 
French Revolution of 1789 has realized : — - 

" In the last place, you are pleased, — Shaving i 
" usual manner remembered yourselves Jirst, 
" ' Majesty,' as you call him, next ; like a mai 
" tribe with his Ego et Bex meuSj — ^you are j 
'* take the people into consideration. Lest th< 
" seem to be forgotten ; or rather you would 
" believe they are much in your thoughts. 
" think they are I Alas, poor * Laity I ' That 
'* your king might ride them, and jade them, 
" Church hath done, and as your king hath doni 
^^ means, almost in all ages I But it would noi 
" to prophesy. That, the beast being stung and 
" this world will not last always. Arbitrary p 
" thing men begin to be weary of, in kings an( 
" men ; their juggle between them mutually i 
" civil and ecclesiastical tyranny begins to be trj 
'^ Some have cast off both; and hope by the gra 
'' to keep so. Others are at it I Many thought 
" up about it, which will have their issue and ve 
'' principle. That people are for kings and chm 
^' saints are for the pope or churchmen, as you ( 
" begins to be exploded ; and therefore I wond 
" see the fraternity so much enraged. I wish * tl 
" wiser than to be troubled at you ; or solicitous 
" you say or do." The lashes applied by the 
Great Britain are no less severe, as regards the 
and vigour, than those of his '^ colleague " of 
Royal, 
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popish bishops had spoken of their obligations to 
cks. At this word Cromwell becomes mdignant ; 
ires flush up, and he examines whether they are 
astors^ and whether they really h9,Yt flocks. 
which last a word or two. I wonder how this 
>n was brought about I If they he ^ Flocks/ and 
nbitious of the relative term ? Yes, you are Paston ; 
is by an antiphrasis, — a mmme pascendo ! Ton 
teacn the people not at all ; or else you do it, as 
of you came to this conventicle who were sent by 
, tanquam Procuratores^ — ^teach them, as your 
IT is, by sending a company of silly i^orant 
ij who can but say the mass, and scarcely that 
gibly ; or with such stuff as these your senseless 
rations and Edicts I But how dare you assume to 
lese men your * Flocks,' whom you have plimged 
) horrid a rebellion, by which you have made them 
le country almost a ruinous heap? And whom you 
9eeced, and polled, and peeled nitherto, and niake 
r business to do so still. You cannot feed them I 
oison them with your false, abominable, and anti- 
an doctrine and practices. You keep the Word of 
rom them; and instead thereof give them your 
3SS Orders and Traditions. You teach them 
cit belief:' — ^he that goes amongst them may find 
that do not understand anything in the matters of 
eligion. I have had few better answers from any 
I came into Ireland that are of your flbcks than 
that indeed they did not trouble themselves about 
jrs of religion, but left that to the Church.' Thus 
►ur * Flocks ' fed ; and such credit have you of 
But they must take heed of * losing their reli- 
' Alas, poor creatures I what have they to 

]lonventicle of Clonmacnoise had referred to the 
)f seeing the catholic religion extirpated. Crom- 
iied that you cannot extirpate what has never been 
nd that for eighty years past the saying of mass 
1 prohibited in Ireland. He excluded Popery, or 
the mass^ from the privilege of religious liberty. 
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He appears to have afterwards changed his opi 
this suhject, as we shall see from a letter to 
He continues thus : — 

" First, therefore, I shall not, where I have p( 
'^ the Lord is pleased to hless me, suffer the 
'^ of the mass, wh^re I can take notice of it* N 
" any way suffer you that are papists, where I 
" you seducing the people, or hy any overt act 
'' the laws established ; but if you come into my 
" shall cause to be inflicted the punishments app< 
" the laws — ^to use your own term, secundum g 
" delicti — ^upon you ; and shall try to reduce 1 
" their former state on this behalf. As for th 
" what thoughts they have in matters of religion 
*' own breasts, I cannot reach ; but shall think it 
" if they walk honestly and peaceably, not to cai 
^' in the least to suffer for the same. And shall e 
** to walk patiently and in love towards them, to 
" any time it shall please God to give them ano 
" better mind. And all men under the power of 
" within this dominion are hereby required and 
" strictly and religiously to do the same." 

It was from Youghal in the month of January 
Lord-lieutenant addressed this archiepiscopal chai 
popish priests and bishops. He possessed at om 
same time something of the characters of Joshua an 
No doubt the Lrish bishops, like the Jews of o 
voice of Stephen the martyr, who called them 1 
and murderers, " were cut to the heart," as they 
extraordinary address. Pope Innocent X., if he \ 
acquainted with it, must have knit his brows i: 
tiara; and Emmanuel Sa, Sanchez, and Escoba 
dered in their graves. There are indeed deep i 
difference between Oliver and Pascal, and yet, at '. 
repeat, they defended the same cause, and atta 
same enemies. 

But he was always a father, and a christian fi 
am at a loss to understand how those who doul 
well's real Christianity can explain his letter 
* See the Provincial Letters^ passim. 
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Idren. If the mighty ones of the earth insert a few 
rds of religion in their public speeches, no conclusion 
I be drawn from them. It is a mere form, they say. 
tt when the truest expressions of christian piety are 
md in the sanctuary of a Other's heart, who but God 
loed them there? 

hi the midst of the terrible campaign in Ireland, in the 
terval between the civil war in England, that was ter- 
inated by the death of the king, and the war in Scotland, 
e meet with a family episode, one feature of which has 
lieady been pointed out. Cromwell's eldest son had just 
tnried. There is no great man recorded in history into 
iboBe domestic life we can see more clearly than into 
Kyer's. In his case the wish of the ancient was realized : 
^Ins house is of glass," — a fortunate circumstance, of 
doeh the historian should be eager to profit. 
While the general was preparing to embark for Ireland, 
&hard and Dorothy took advantage of the sunny days of 
Uj to make their joyful marriage excursion. Oliver had 
iWght Mr Mayor's daughter for his son, preferring her to 
ttor more bruliant matches, because her father and his 
finily were religious people. He remained ever after at- 
Khed to this pious man, and corresponded with him, as 
^ a brother, in the most remarkable periods of his 
ffitary career. He was now greatly delighted, and wrote 
m Bristol (19th July 1649) to the bride's father: " I 
«m very glad to .hear of your welfare, and that our 
diiklren have so good leisure to make a journey to eat 
dierries : — ^it 's very excusable in my daughter ; I hope 
slie may have a good pretence for it ! I assure you, Sir, 
I wish her very well ; and I believe she knows it. I 
pray you tell her from me, I expect she writes often to 
me; by which I shall understand how all your family 
doth, and she will be kept in some exercise. I have 
ddivered my son up to you ; and I hope you will counsel 
him : he wiU need it ; and indeed I believe he. likes well 
what you say, and wiU be advised by you. I wish he 
may be serious ; the times require it." Yes, in truth, 
le times did require young men to be serious, — and so 
)e8 the present dieiy ! 
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Yet Oliver feared that the sweets of matrim 
have too engrossing a hold upon his son's hear 
the 13th of August 1649, he again addressed hi 
" brother, Richard Mayor," his son's father-in-L 
" Aboard the John :" — " I would have him (Ricl 
'' and understand business, read a little History, 
*' mathematics and cosmography : — ^these are § 
" subordination to the things of God. Better 
" ness, or mere outward worldly contents. Th 
'^ public services, for which a man is bom." 
little notes we ever find some pregnant sentences 

On the 13th of November 1649, Cromwell wa 
in the very midst of the war. He had been il 
still thought of his son, and never did parent more 
desire to see his child giving his whole heart to 
wrote thus to Mr Mayor : — " I have been era 
" health ; but the Lord is pleased to sustain m 
" your prayers. I desire you to call upon n 
" mind the things of God more and more : alas, 
" fit is there in the things of this world ; — excej 
" enjoyed in Christ, they are snares. I wisl 
" enjoy his wife so, and she him ; I wish I n 
" them both so." 

Somewhat later Oliver was filled with pleasure 
the winter he had received letters from his son, 
him to believe that Richard was beginning to set 
tions on heavenly things. On the 2d of April 
Lord-lieutenant wrote to Mr Mayor fit)m Carr 
" have committed my son to you ; I pray cou 
" Some letters I have lately had from him hai 
" savour : the Lord treasure up grace there, tl 
" that treasury he may bring forth good things." 

But it was to his son in particidar that the 
father felt impelled to write. The same messei 
veyed the following letter to Richard : — 
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/ beloved Sony Richard OromweUj Esquire^ at 
^' Hunley m Hampshire : These. 

CK Cbomwell, Carriek, 2d April 1660. 

:e your letters kindly : I like expressions when 
me plainly from the heart, and are not strained 
cted. 

I persnaded it's the Lord's mercy to place you 
^ou are : I wish you may own it aiid be thankful, 
g all relations to the glory of God. Seek the 
id His face continually : — ^let this be the business 
' life and strength ; and let all things be subser- 
id in order to this I You cannot find nor behold 
i of God but in Christ ; therefore labour to know 

Christ; which the Scripture makes to be the 
all, even Life Eternal. JBecause the true know- 
1 not literal or speculative ; no, but inward, trans- 
' the mind to it. It 's uniting to, and participating 
Divine Nature. (2 Peter i. 4) : * That by these 
ght be partakers of the Divine Nature, having 
td the corruption that is in the world through 

It 's such a knowledge as Paul speaks of [Philip' 
1. 8-10) : * Yea doubtless, and I count all things 
38 for tne excellency of the knowledge of Christ 

my Lord ; for whom I have suffered the loss of 
ings, and do count them but dung, that I may 
hrist, and be found in him, not having mine own 
ousness, which is of the law, but that which is 
^h the faith of Christ, the righteousness which is 
I by faith : that I may know Him and the power 
resurrection, and the fellowship of His sufferings, 
made conformable imto His death.' How little 
mowledge is among us I My weak prayers shall 
ou. 

heed of an unactive vain spirit? Recreate your- 
h Sir Walter Raleigh's history ; it 's a body of 
; and will add much more to your understanaing 
agments of story. — Intend fi, e. endeavour] to 
and the Estate I have settled: it's your con- 
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'' cemment to know it all, and how it stands. I 
" therefore suffered much hy tod much trusting to ( 
" I know my brother Mayor will be helpful to you 
" this. 

" You will think, perhaps, I need not advise you t 
" your Wife I The Lord teach you how to do it :— < 
" it will be done ill-favouredly. Though marriage 
" instituted sacrament, yet where the undefiled bed i 
" love, this union aptly resembles that of Christ an 
" Church. If you can truly love your Wife, whai 
" doth Christ bear to His Church and every pooi 
" therein, — who * gave Himself for it and to it 
" Commend me to your Wife ; tell her I entirely lov 
" and rejoice in the goodness of the Lord to her. I 
" her every way fruitful. I thank her for her ] 
" letter. 

" I have presented my love to my sister and ( 
" Ann, &c., in my letter to my Brother Mayor. I 
" not have him alter his affairs because of my debt. 
" purse is as his : my present thoughts are but to 
" such a sum for my two little girls ; — ^it 's in his ht 
" well as anywhere. I shall not be wanting to acco 
" date him to his mind ; I would not have him solic 
" — Dick, the Lord bless you every way. I rest, 
" Your loving Father, 

" Oliver Cromwell 

In July (1650) Cromwell, after his return from Ir 
was on his way to Scotland. His daughter-in-la\^ 
given birth to a son, and in these terms he addresse 
father : — 

" For my very loving Brother^ Richard Mayor^ Es 
at his house at Hursley : These, 

" Dear Brother, Alnwick, 17th July 

'' The exceeding crowd of business I had at Lon< 

*' the best excuse I can make for my silence in this 

* Memoirs of the Protector, by 0. Cromwell, i. 369. London 
<Mi)rla,ii.l60. 
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Sir, my heart beareth me witness I want no 
L to you or yours : you are all often in my poor 

uld be glad to hear how the little Brat doth. I 
lide both father and mother for their neglects of 
know my son is idle, but I had better thoughts 
. I doubt now her husband hath spoiled her; 
[1 her so from me. If I had as good leisure as 

should write sometimes. If my daughter be 
5, I will excuse her ; but not for her nursery I 
)rd bless them. I hope you give my son good 
; I believe he needs it. He is in the dangerous 

his age; and it's a very vain world. how 
is to close with Christ betimes ; there is nothing 
rth the looking after. I beseech you call upon 
[ hope you will discharge my duty and your own 
ou see how I am employed. I need pity. I 
vhat I feel. Great place and business in the 
i not worth the looking after ; I should have no 

in mine but that my hope is in the Lord's pre- 

I have not sought these things; truly I have 
died unto them by the Lord ; and therefore am 
bout some assurance that He will enable His poor 
nd weak servant to do His will and to fulfil my 
ion. In this I desire your prayers. Desiring to 
igly remembered to my dear sister, to our son and 
3r, to my cousin Ann and the good family, I rest, 
" 1 our very affectionate brother, 

" Oliver Cromwell."* 

^as Cromwell as a father, — a model of parents, 
he same in public affairs ? 
le d^s he mil be severely reproached for his in- 
of ropery in Ireland. " I shall not suffer the 
3 of the mass," he said. Let us examine the 
riously. 

nwell had truly at heart the prosperity of Ireland, 
3nt that he must have desired to see that country 
the mass and the pope. 

• Harris, p. 613. Carlyle, ii. 177. 
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Nothing can be more superficial, nothing more fdfle, 
than those opinions so prevalent on the (xmtinent and 
even in the British isles, which ascribe all the misery of 
Ireland to the absenteeiam of the great gentry, to the con- 
duct of the English government, and to other camm d a 
similar nature. We may admit that these circumstanfies 
have exerted a certain influence on the condition of this 
unhappy people ; but the true source of the evil must be 
look^ for elsewhere. Can we see the difference wliieh 
exists between episcopalian England, presbyterian Soot- 
land, and popish Ireland, and not immediately perceive ihe 
origin of the woes of the last named country ? O will it 
be pretended that the Irish people are of a race inferior to 
others ? 

The influence of religions is immense. Godliness isffO' 
fitable unto all things^ having promise oftheUfe that now tfj 
and of that which is to come. It is the priests who ha^e 
made the Irish what they are ; or rather it is a degrading 
religion which has debased alike priest and people : agrotf 
superstition, a corrupt system of morals, ideas fjedse and 
out of date, which have robbed this nation of its energy,, 
and engendered in it carelessness, imprudence, and misffy' 
Priests, degraded by error, have themselves degraded thtfT 
poor flocks. We would say nothing to diminish the re- 
sponsibility of England and of her government : she is 
great in every way ; but all impartial judges must a^ 
knowledge that the seven-hilled city is the source whenos 
the waters issue that have inundated this interesting and 
imhappy nation with ignorance, superstition, servility, and 
wretchedness, with humiliation, famine, pestilence, and 
death. The papacy, by vitiating the revelations of Chris- 
tianity, by establishing again in the world a sacerdotal 
caste, which it was the object of the gospel to abolish 
everywhere, by retarding the nations wherever she was 
dominant, and by keeping them in all respects in the rear 
of the others, — will have to answer before Grod and man 
for the poverty and sufferings she has entailed on an isbiidi 
which, before it was subjected to the pope, was at the head 
of all christian countries, and which is now, alas I at At 
lowest step in the scale. 
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The Oratdrians,* charmed, it would seem, by the fruits 
vliich the waters of Popery have produced in Ireland, 
bye formed the pious design of introducing them into 
Biigknd. They are digging at the foot of the Qnirinal 
Biu to draw from the bowels of the earth the bitter water 
htcauseth a curse^ and their friends in England are as 
iraestly engaged in making the canals and reservoirs for 
ti feception. The special danger of their exertions con- 
uts in this : the workmen have been brought up in the 
Didst of Protestantism, whose light and strength they are 
Mnr turning against it. K it were merely a question of 
one few dirty and ignorant monks, such as Rome manu- 
ictores in Italy, Spain, Portugal, and elsewhere, there 
rould be no cause for fear. But these vermin will not 
i<eep in until later, to eat into the tree and destroy its 
nrits. The fashionable Oratorians have the task of clear- 
Bg the way for them. K the state and the* church envy 
^^land the condition of Ireland, let them hasten to give 
w aid to this noble project, conceived at Oxford, carrying 
ft at Rome, and which will soon be in execution through- 
ttt England. But if the misery of Ireland, if its dead and 
▼ing corpses, fill their hearts with sorrow and alarm; 
len let church and state act energetically, each in its own 
)here, and let them labour earnestly in building dikes to 
op the water that cometh by the way of Edom, water as 
d as bhod, A question of suicide is now pending in 
Dgland. 

The condition of other nations confirms these sad prog- 
stications. Portugal, Spain, and Italy are sunk by their 
a^ into the mire from which they cannot extricate 
anselves. France would be in the same state, if it had 
t always preserved a protestant element, which for some 
le was predominant, and which has never entirely per- 
ed. And if we jesire to see what Popery makes nations 
these days, we have only to cast our eyes on Belgium, 
Ich next to Ireland is the most popish coimtry in Europe. 
B shall find there a fertile territory, a soil offering im- 
nse resources, and a people once at the head of European 
nufactures and commerce, but of whom the iorasVk "^dsX. 
* Mr Newman and Ids friends. 
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is now reduced to mendicancy and is dying of hm 
Will it be said that here, as in England, the goverD: 
is in fault? Impossible 1 for the Belgian government 
1831 has been the most catholic in Europe. In conseqi 
of the prevalence of Jesuitism in that kingdom, subsec 
to the Bevolution, the number of priests has been augi 
ed by 2600. More than 400 convents have been qx 
whence issue in all directions Franciscan Mars, capuc 
and other sluggards of the same brood (we are not awi 
there are any Oratorians) ; and these priests and n 
have invaded everything, enslaved everything. 

The result soon appeared : Belgian pauperism has 1 
its place at the side of Irish pauperism ; and in Bel 
its intensity is in direct proportion to that of Popery, 
wretchedness is far more aggravated in the Flemish 
vinces, which are entirely subject to the priests, thj 
the Walloon (French J provinces, which were once 
testant, and whose spirit is nearer that of Protestan 
" Such," says a correspondent,* " is the state to i 
" Belgium has been reduced by the clerical party ii 
" than fifteen years." 

If therefore Oliver Cromwell loved Ireland, if he d< 
its happiness and prosperity, he must have wished i 
all things to see Popery and the mass disappear, a 
behold the establishment of evangelical Chnstianit} 
of the Bible. But if his end was good, were the i 
he employed good also? Not altogether. Speaki] 
the leaders of the popish clergy, he said to them:- 
" you come into my hands, I shall cause to be ini 
" the punishments appointed by the laws on you. 
this was the way of proceeding in Cromwell's time, 
no longer so in ours. 

As the Gospel is the only means of saving In 
how then can we impart to its wretched inhabitant 
infallible remedy ? 

In the first place, let there be no attempt to intr 

either a clerical and traditional religion, or a ratio 

and unitarian system. What we must give the 

the Gospel^ nothing but the Gospel, the entire G 

* In the Pans SoxanaX, Le KalMyivaV 
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).ble people may amuse themselves in their draw- 
is and boudoirs with Puseyite or Socinian notions; 
.tion requires positive and living elements. Chris- 
Ln all its simplicity, with all its richness and its 
I, can alone save from this mortal sickness, 
ith is the first means, christian love is the second. 
never faUeth : its effect is sure, it is a living word 
iball never iaM unto the earth. To preserve Lre- 
ere must be a great manifestation of the spirit of 
L the fruits of christian love. 
LI add, however, a third means. A respectable 
stical form is necessary to encourage the poor 
s, whom the calumnies of their priests perpetually 
dth the disunion and disorder of protestant sects, 
r house of bondage, they have contracted certain 
vhich ought to be respected. The two protestant 
is, which are the most numerous in Ireland, the 
alian and the presbyterian, present all that can be 
; but let them be circimispect, and walk together 
lony. 

:her question here occurs: To gain the Irish people, 
re not first put out of sight that which offends 
break the bonds which unite the episcopalian 
to the state, and by giving the former powerful 
nity more liberty, give it also greater energy and 

eminent minister of the Church of England has 
itly explained his views on this point.* I can give 
ided opinion on the question, as I have not before 
the necessary elements. But it is evident, on the 
id, that the more Protestantism shaU appear in that 
f without those privileges which shock and repel 
ish people, the more, on the other hand, it will be 
8 it ought) to act with freedom and with life, and 
arer also will be Ireland's conversion. We should 
low to sacrifice whatever becomes unnecessarily a 
ing-block to our brethren. If thy right hand offend 
U it off, and cast it from thee. Jesus Christ should 

) Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in his Letter to the Bishop of 
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be set before this people; but He should be m 
arms, without privileges, poor, meeky and lowly ofhec 

In these thoughts we approximate to the ideas rec 
enunciated in connexion with Ireland by one of the 
estimable Christians and public men in England. '^ ] 
" call upon you, deserted as you may have been by 
*' of first rate in the hierarchy and m the state, to 
" imder God's blessing, to your own exertions only 
" I believe that wherever good is done on a chri 
" principle, the blessing of the prophet will be found i 
" reaUzed almost literally ; the barrel of meal will i 
" fail, and the cruse will never be exhausted, if there 
" blessing from on high,"* We coincide with the wc 
baronet's sentiments ; we think that we may go stil] 
ther, and that if it were clearly established ihsA, the c 
of evangelical Protestantism in Ireland has been aband 
by the state, then our own exertions would, under ( 
blessing, have far more strength and efficiency. J 
which worketh by love has power in spiritual things on 

Such thoughts as these were not altogether foreig 
Cromwell. Although he desired to have recourse tc 
law against the chiefs of Popery, he was willing to be 
very differently towards the people. We cannot foi 
transcribing once more those noble words of his, whicl 
worthy of being repeated by the Crown of England ii 
nineteenth century : — " As for the people, what thou 
" they have in matters of religion in their own brej 
" cannot reach ; but shall think it my duty, if they 
" honestly and peaceably, not to cause them in the 
" to suffer for the same. And shall endeavour to ' 
" patiently and in love towards them, to see if at any 
" it shall please God to give them another or a b 
" mind. And all men under the power of England, \ 
" in this Dominion, are hereby required and enjc 
" strictly and religiously to do the same." 

This is the remedy. " Be wise now, therefore, ( 
" kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth." (P 
10.) Let the ministers and parliament of England d 

* Sir Robert Inglis, Speech at the Annual Meeting of the U 
. Hibernian Society, 18th May 1847. 
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ossible for them to do, and even more, to alleviate 
iry of the sister country. God and Europe will 
an account of them. But for what is not m their 
ley will never be called to a reckoning. So long 
riends look to governmental measures only for a 
adapted to heal the woimds of this people, Ireland 
ays be that '' certain woman, which had an issue 
3d twelve years, and had suffered many things of 
physicians, and had spent all that she had and 
othing bettered, but rather grew worse." (J^Iark 
6.) One means alone can save her, as it saved 
nan ; and that will be, as soon as she shall have 
f Jesus and touched his garment. Then, after 
has disappeared irom her unhappy soil, she will 
jr body that she is healed of that pk^fue, 
well returned to London in the month of May, and 
Jived by the Parliament and people, " as a soldier 
ad gained more laurels, and done more wonders in 
lonths, than any age or history could parallel. " * 

^eale. History of the PoritanB, ii. 554. London, 1837. 
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Two Kings and two Loyalties— Charles II. in Scotland — Cn 
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The Scota had begun the great movement whose 
was at once to resist the tyranny of the Stuarts s 
tyranny of Rome, and which was destined to re^ 
incalculable consequences for Europe. But no^ 
retraced their steps, and put themselves in opposi 
the Commonwealth of England. They wanted a 
" With Oliver Cromwell bom a Scotchman," says C 
'' with a Hero King and a unanimous Hero Nation 
" back, it might have been far otherwise. With 
" bom Scotch, one sees not but the whole world 
" have become Puritan."* 

Without shutting our eyes to the truth there ma; 
this passage, we find the cause of this northern wa 
where. In spiritual things the Scots acknowledged 
Christ as their king ; in temporal, they recognised ( 
the Second. They had no wish that the latter should 
the kingdom of the former ; but they also had no 
that Cromwell shoidd seize upon the Stuarts' 1 
They possessed a double loyalty — one towards the he 
king, and another to their earthly sovereign. Th( 
* Letters and Speeches, ii. 169. 
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off the abuses of the latter, but not the monarchy 
if. They accordingly invited the prince, who was 
1 in Holland, to come to Scotland and take possession 
lis kingdom. We may believe that this was a mat 
It and a great misfortime : we may regret that loyal 
a should have carried their fidelity so far as to bnng 
youthful monarch from the midst of the debaucheries 
lyhich he was indulging at Breda, to replace him on the 
one of his fathers. This rendered a second revolution 
«ssary : and yet we cannot forbear respecting the Scots 
in in their error. 

[Uharles at this time was conniving at Montrose, who 
3 spreading desolation throughout Scotland; and the 
mg king hoped by his means to recover a throne without 
ring to take upon himself any embarrassing engage- 
nt. But when the marquis was defeated, he determined 
surrender to the Scottish parliament. One circumstance 
I nearly proved his ruin. Among Montrose's papers 
B found a commission from the king, giving him author- 
to levy troops and subdue the coimtry by force of arms. 
e indignant parliament immediately recalled their com- 
jsioners from Holland ; but the individual to whom the 
ier was addressed treacherously concealed the document 
n his colleagues, and by showing it to none but the 
nee, gave him to understand that he could no longer 
ely temporize. Charles being thus convinced hurried 
board, and set sail for Scotland, attended by a train of 
principled men. The most serious thinkers in the 
ion saw that they could expect little else from him 
n duplicity, treachery, and licentiousness. It has been 
i that the Scotch compelled Charles to adopt their 
ested Covenant voluntarily/. Most certainly the political 
iers cannot be entirely exculpated of this charge ; but 
N^as not so with the religious part of the government, 
len he declared his readiness to sign that deed on board 
ship, even before he landed, Livingston, who doubted 
sincerity, begged him to wait until he had reached 
>tland, and given satisfactory proofs of his good faith. 
t it was all to no effect ; and when again, at Dunferm- 
i, Charles wished to append hia Bignatvn^ to & ilqw 
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is now reduced to mendicancy and is dying of hirngc 
Will it be said that here, as in England, the goyemmei 
is in fault? Impossible 1 for the Belgian government sin 
1831 has been the most catholic in Europe. In conseqnen 
of the prevalence of Jesuitism in that kingdom, subseqiie 
to the Revolution, the number of priests has been augmei 
ed by 2600. More than 400 convents have been opene 
wbence issue in all directions Franciscan Mars, capuchii 
and other sluggards of the same brood (we are not aware 
there are any Oratorians) ; and these priests and man 
have invaded everything, enslaved everything. 

The result soon appeared : Belgian pauperism has tak 
its place at the side of Irish pauperism ; and in Belgit 
its intensity is in direct proportion to that of Popery. T 
wretchedness is far more aggravated in the Flemish pi 
vinces, which are entirely subject to the priests, than 
the Walloon (French) provinces, which were once pi 
testant, and whose spirit is nearer that of Protestantis 
" Such," says a correspondent,* " is the state to whi 
" Belgium has been reduced by the clerical party in L 
" than fifteen years." 

If therefore Oliver Cromwell loved Ireland, if he desii 
its happiness and prosperity, he must have wished abc 
all things to see Popery and the mass disc^pear, and 
behold the establishment of evangelical Christianity a 
of the Bible. But if his end was good, were the met 
he employed good also? Not altogether. Speaking 
the leaders of the popish clergy, he said to them: — *' 
" you come into my hands, I shall cause to be inflict 
" the punishments appointed by the laws on you." 
this was the way of proceeding in Cromwell's time, it 
no longer so in ours. 

As the Gospel is the only means of saving Irelai 
how then can we impart to its wretched inhabitants t 
infallible remedy ? 

In the first place, let there be no attempt to introdi 

either a cleric^d and traditional religion, or a rationa 

and unitarian system. What we must give them 

the Gospel, nothing but the Gospel, the entire Gos] 

* In the Paris Journal, Le National, 
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Ftthionable people may amuse themselves in their draw- 
Big-rooms and boudoirs with Puseyite or Socinian notions; 
m a nation requires positive and living elements. Chris- 
tMDity in all its simplicity, with all its richness and its 
ilrength, can alone save from this mortal sickness. 

If truth is the first means, christian love is the second. 
Qfority never faileth : its effect is sure, it is a living word 
iMch shall never fall unto the earth. To preserve Ire- 
land, there must be a great manifestation of the spirit of 
troth in the fruits of christian love. 

I will add, however, a third means. A respectable 
eedesiastical form is necessary to encourage the poor 
ettholics, whom the calumnies of their priests perpetuidly 
ihnn with the disunion and disorder of protestant sects, 
h their house of bondage, they have contracted certain 
tints which ought to be respected. The two protestant 
dandies, which are the most numerous in Ireland, the 
Cfiifloopalian and the presbyterian, present all that can be 
iesired ; but let them be circumspect, and walk together 
in harmony. 

Another question here occurs: To gain the Irish people, 
must Ve not first put out of sight that which offends 
Ihem, break the bonds which unite the episcopalian 
diTirch to the state, and by giving the former powerful 
wmmunity more liberty, give it also greater energy and 
life? 

An eminent minister of the Church of England has 
doqnently explained his views on this point.* I can give 
no dedd^ opinion on the question, as I have not before 
B» all the necessary elements. But it is evident, on the 
ooe hand, that the more Protestantism shall appear in that 
country without those privileges which shock and repel 
tiie Irish people, the more, on the other hand, it will be 
•Me (as it ought) to act with freedom and with life, and 
tie nearer also will be Ireland's conversion. We should 
lewn how to sacrifice whatever becomes unnecessarily a 
rtnmbling-block to our brethren. If thy right hand offend 
^, cut it offy and cast it from thee, Jesus Christ should 

^* The Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, in his Letter to the Bishop of 
vaaheL 
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enable people may amuse themselves in their draw- 
)m8 and boudoirs with Puseyite or Sodnian notions; 
aation requires positive and living elements. Chris- 
' in all its simplicity, with all its richness and its 
th, can alone save from this mortal sickness, 
ruth is the first means, christian love is the second. 
y never foaUth : its effect is sure, it is a living word 

shall never fall unto the earth. To preserve Lne- 
here must be a great manifestation of the spirit of 
n the fruits of christian love, 
ill add, however, a third means. A respectable 
astical form is necessary to encourage tne poor 
!cs, whom the calumnies of their priests perpetuidly 
with the disunion and disorder of protestant sects, 
dr house of bondage, they have contracted certain 
which ought to be respected. The two protestant 
les, which are the most numerous in Ireland, the 
palian and the presbyterian, present all that can be 
i ; but let them be circumspect, and walk together 
mony. 

^ther question here occurs: To gain the Irish people, 
we not first put out of sight that which offends 

break the bonds which unite the episcopalian 
I to the state, and by giving the former powerful 
mity more liberty, give it also greater energy and 

eminent minister of the Church of England has 
ntly explained his views on this point.* I can give 
lided opinion on the question, as I have not before 
[ the necessary elements. But it is evident, on the 
md, that the more Protestantism shall appear in that 
y without those privileges which shock and repel 
ish people, the more, on the other hand, it will be 
SIS it ought) to act with fi'eedom and with life, and 
iarer also will be Ireland's conversion. We should 
how to sacrifice whatever becomes unnecessarily a 
ling-block to our brethren. If thy right hand offend 
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e Hon. and Rey. Baptist Noel, in his Letter to the Bishop of 
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" the Mount the Lord would be seen ; a^d that ] 
" find out a way of deliverance and salvation for 
" indeed we had our consolations and our hopes." 

Cromwell arranged his forces in order of bal 
the left bank of the Broxburn. Close by that i 
the bottom of the little glen, was a place where t 
flattened out into a slope passable for carts, ne 
stood a poor shepherd's hut. Here Cromwell had 
six dragoons and fifteen foot ; but Lesley's horse ci 
and drove them out, taking three prisoners, amc 
was a musketeer, a spirited fellow with a woe 
On being brought before Lesley, he was asked, 
" enemy intend to fight ?" The man replied " 
" you think we come here for? We come foi 
" else." — " Soldier," said Lesley, " hoiw will you f 
" you have shipped half your men and all your gre 
The answer was : " Sir, if you please to draw d 
" men, you shall find both men and great guns t 
one of the officers who asked him how he dare( 
saucily to the general, he said : "I only answer 
" tion put to me." Lesley sent him across free 
a trumpet ; and making his way to Cromwell, he 
what had passed, adding : " I for one have loj 
" shillings by^ the business, — ^plundered from n 
" skirmish." Thereupon the Lord-general gave 
pieces, which are forty shillings, and sent him 
joicing.* 

Oliver was in great anxiety : if the enemy 
but two or three days without action, keeping 
(where ten men to hinder were better than fortj 
their way), the English army was lost. In sucr 
tion he wrote the following letter : — 

" To Sir Arthur Haselrig^ Gfovemor ofNewcastlt 

" Dear Sir, Dunbar, 2d Septem 

" We are upon an engagement very diffici 

" Enemy hath blocked up our way at the Past 

• Cadwell the Army-Messenger's Narrative to the 1 
C»rlyle, iL 203, 204. 
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perspath, ihrongh which we cannot get without almost a 
miracle. He lieth so upon the Hills that we know not 
how to comie that way without great difficulty ; and our 
lying here daily consumeth our men, who fall sick beyond 
imagination. 

" I perceive, your forces are not in a capacity for 
present release. Wherefore, whatever becomes of us, it 
win be well for you to get what forces you can together; 
and the South to help what they can. The business 
nearly concemeth all Good People. If your forces had 
been in a readiness to have fallen upon the back of 
Gopperspath, it might have occasioned supplies to have 
come to us. But the only wise God knows what is 
best All shall work for Good. Our spirits [minds] 
are comfortable, praised be the Lord, — though our 
present condition be as it is. And indeed we have 
much hope in the Lord; of whose mercy we have 
had large experience. 

"Inde^ do you get together what forces you can 
against them. Send to £riends in the South to help 
"with more. Let H. Vane know what I write. I 
'would not make it public, lest danger should accrue 
'thereby. You know what use to make hereof. Let 
^ me hear from you. I rest, 

" Your servant, 

" Oliver Cromwell. 

** P. S. It is difficult for me to send to you. Let me 
' hear from you after * you receive this.' "* 

At that time Cromwell remembered the words of the 
-«rd : CaU upon me in the day of trorMe : I will deliver 
fe, and thou shcdt glorify me. He was sensible of his 
wn need, dependence, and unworthiness, and was in the 
abit of seeking everything from the all-sufficient God by 
ttth and prayer: he came to God as to his only reftige 
ttd friend. " Cromwell called his officers to a day of 
seeking the Lord," says Burnet. They confided in God, 
id sought help from Him with penitent and believing 
♦ Carlyle, ii. 201, 
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hearts. When the prayer was ended, Cromwell 
feeling a great enlargement of heart and much 
said to Lambert, Monk, and all about him: 
^ courage, for God has certainly heard us, and wi 
"for us!" ^ 

Lesley and the committee of the States and 1 
sidered that Oliver was lost. Waristoun, Bume 
was a member of the council ; and hence the bi 
well-informed historian. The Scotch commit 
weary of lying in the fields, and thought that L 
n6t make haste enough to destroy those sectai 
told them that by lying there, all was sure ; bul 
engaging in action with gallant and desperate 
miight be ruined. Yet they still called upon hi 
on.* " I hear when the enemy marched last u] 
writes Cromwell to the President of the Council 
" the ministers pressed their army to interpose 
" us and home ; the chief officers desiring rathei 
" might have way made, though it were by 
" bridge. But the clergy's counsel prevailed to 
'* great comfort through the goodness of God." 

" Waristoun was too hot and Lesley was too co 
Burnet, " and yielded too easily to Waristoun's ] 
" which he ought not to have done." Before si 
Monday, Lesley sent down his horse from the h 
occupy the other side of the brook; about fou 
afternoon his train came down, and was all t 
employed descending the hill. After the prayer 
made together, Cromwell, Lambert, and Monk too! 
in the Earl of Roxburghe's garden that lay under 
whence by the aid of their telescopes, they disti: 
a great movement in the Scottish camp, and tl 
descending towards the river. Cromwell said 
Major-general, who was standing by him : *' 
" delivering them into our hands ; they are 
" down." Lambert immediately replied that 
about to make the same remark. ^^ So it ple^ 
" Lord," writes Cromwell, " to set this apprehens 
" both our hearts at the same instant." They c 
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ilonel Monk, and showed him what was taking place, 
i he likewise agreed with them. When they returned 
the quarters at night, they set the case before the other 
loers, who all cheerfully concurred. The plan of battle 
a fordiwith resolved upon for the following day before 
wn. 

The night was wet and stormy. Many prayers were 
sed to God in the English tents, and every one prepared 
Qself for the conflict. About four o'clock the first order 
ne out to mount and march. As Major Hodgson was 
ing along in the dark, he heard a comet praying. It 
s a company of christian men worshipping under the 
id heaven before battle. The major, giving his charge 
a brother officer, turned aside to listen for a minute, 
1 worship along with them. The comet prayed with 
ch unction that he imparted strength to every one who 
ard him. 

And now the battle began, the English word being The 
rrd of Hosts, and that of the Scots, The Covenant. Before 
B foot could come up the enemy made a gallant re- 
ttance, and there was a very sharp struggle at the 
rord's point between the Scotch and the English horse. 
^ first English foot, after they had discharged their 
ity, being overpowered by the enemy, received a slight 
ieck, but soon recovered. Cromwell's own regiment 
me up very seasonably, and by push of pike repelled 
^ stoutest regiment the enemy had there. In the mean 
Bie the cavalry with great courage and spirit beat back 
I opposition, charging through the bodies of the enemy's 
jrte and foot, " who were, after the first repulse given, 
made by the Lord of Hosts as stubble to their swords," 
iwte Cromwell. Some of the Scotch horsemen fled to- 
'tods Copperspath, but most across their own foot; 
nd their whole army being thrown into confusion, it 
ecame a total rout. Above three thousand were killed 
» the spot. When the charge succeeded, Oliver was 
>fittd to exclaim : " They run I I profess they run I " 
'wt then the first beams of the sun burst over the 
iceaa. Looking to its bright orb, Oliver said in David's 
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Let God arise, and scattered 

Let all his enemies be ; 
And let all those that do him hate 

Before his presence flee. 

By this time the Scotch were in full flight, and C 
making a halt with some of his people aroui 
remembered these words of Christ : Glorify your 
which is in heaven^ and sang the 117th psalm : 

f|[iye ye praise unto the Lord, 

All nations that be ; 
Likewise, ye people all, accord 

His name to magnify. 
For p»a,t to ns-ward ever are 

His loTing-kindnesses ; 
His truth endures for evermore : 

The Lord do ye bless ! 

Thus on the battle-field was raised a hynm of 
giving to the Lord of Hosts ! 

The chase was immediately resumed, the 
having the execution of the Scots for nearly eig 
They took 10,000 prisoners. This was one o 
well's most important victories: it placed Sec 
his feet. 

Even while at the head of the army, Oliver 
lose sight of the civil order and prosperity of I 
" Thus you have the prospect of one of the moi 
" mercies God hath done for England and his 
said the commander-in-chief in his despatch to pa: 
" By these eminent mercies, God puts it more i 
" hands to give glory to him. We that serve ; 
" of you not to own us — ^but God alone. We p 
" own his people more and more ; for they are the 
" and horsemen of Israel. Disown yourselves ;— 
" your authority ; and improve it to curb the pi 
" the insolent, such as would disturb the tranqi 
" England, though under what specious pretence 
" Relieve the oppressed, hear the groans of poor j 
'^ in England. Be pleased to reform the abuse 
'' professions : and if there be any one that maki 
^' poor to make a few rich, that suits not a C 
" wealth. [Oliver here glances at the lawyers.] 
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that strengthens your servants to fight, please to give 
your hearts to set upon these things, in order to His 
glory, and the glory of your Commonwealth, — ^then, 
ksides the benefit England shall feel thereby, you shall 
i^e forth to other X^ations, who shall emulate the 
glory of such a pattern, and through the power of God 
turn into the like. 

"These are our desires. And that you may have 
liberty and opportunity to do these things, and not be 
hindered, we have been, and shall be (by God's assist- 
ance) willing to venture our lives. 
" Since we came in Scotland, it hath been our desire 
and longing to have avoided blood in this business ; 
by reason that God hath a people here fearing his name, 
though deceived. And to that end have we offered 
^mnch love unto such, in the bowels of Christ; and 
oonceming the truth of our hearts therein, have we 
'appealed unto the Lord. The Ministers of Scotland 
Imve hindered the passage of these things to the hearts 
of those to whom we intended them. And now we hear, 
that not only the deceived people, but some of the 
Ministers are also fallen in this battle. This is the 
great hand of the Lord, and worthy of the consideration 
oi all those who take into their hands the instruments 
of a foolish shepherd, — ^to wit, meddling with worldly 
policies, and mixtures of earthly power, to set up that 
which they call the kingdom of Christ, and neglect, or 
trust not to the Word of God, the Sword of the Spirit ; 
which is alone powerful and able for the setting up of 

that kingdom Oh, that they might return again to 

weach Jesus Christ, according to the simplicity of the 
Gospel ; — and then no doubt they will discern and find 
your protection and encouragement. 

" Your most obedient servant, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

We see how far Cromwell was superior to his age as 
^ards the distinction between temporal and spiritual 
jiingB, and what a correct idea he had formed of a chris- 
ito ministry. 
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But while Oliver's extended views were oocn] 
such eresi interests, Ids heart bled at ihe sight o! 
wret(£es who lay on the field of battle. Ev( 
hmnanity towards his enemies, and of compassi 
kinds of suffering, he signed on the field of 1 
following 

" PROCLAMATION. 

" Forasmuch, as I understand there are sevei 
" of the enemy's army yet abiding in the fiel 
*' reason of their wounds could not march fix)m 1 

" These are therefore to give notice to the i 
" of this nation, That they may have, and hei 
** firee liberty to repair to the field aforesaid : 
" their carts or in any other peaceable way, to c 
" the said soldiers to such places as they shall tl 
" provided they meddle not with, or take awa 
" arms there. And all officers and soldiers a 
'^ notice that the same is permitted. 

" Given under my hand, at Dunbar, 4th 
" 1650. 

" Oltvee Cro: 

The neighbouring peasantry came with eigh 
and these moiunful funeral trains retired in ] 
their wretched burdens. 

But Cromwell could not console himself for 1 
to fight against brethren. He had not ceased 
out his arms to the Scotch and offer them -peace 
had turned away their heads and drawn the s 
poured forth all his sorrow in a letter to his 
Ireton, whom he had left as his lieutenant in Ir 

" To Lieutenant-general Ireton^ Deputy-lieui 
" Ireland : These. 

" Sir, Dunbar, 4th Septei 

" Though I hear not often fi*om you, yet I 

" forget me not. Think so of me too ; for ] 
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lember you at the throne of Grace. — I heard of the 
-ord's good hand with you in reducing Waterford, 
hincannon, and Carlow : His name be praised. 
' We have been engaged upon a service the fullest of 
:ial ever poor creatures were upon. We made great 
rofessions of love ; knowing we were to deal with many 
ho were godly, and who pretended to be stumbled at 
or invasion : — indeed our bowels were pierced again 
ad again; the Lord helped us to sweet words, and in 
incerity to mean them. We were rejected again and 
gain : yet still we begged to be believed that we loved 
lem as our own souls ; they often returned evil for 
ood. We prayed for security [against Charles Stuart's 
Bsigns upon England] : they would not hear or answer 
word to that. We made often appeals to God ; they 
ppealed also. We were near engagements three or 
lur times, but they lay upon advantages. A heavy 
ax fell upon our army; brought it very low, — from 
urteen to eleven thousand : three thousand five hun- 
red horse, and seven thousand five hundred foot. The 
lemy sixteen thousand foot, and six thousand horse.'' 
hi the same day, the morrow after the battle, Cromwell 
te to his wife. His letter is brief, but full of piety and 
stion : — 

" For my beloved Wife^ ElizabeUi Cromwell^ at the 
" Cockpit:* These. 

" My Deabest, Dunbar, 4th September 1650. 

' I have not leisure to write much. But I could chide 
lee that in many of thy letters thou writest to me, that 

should not be unmindful of thee and thy little ones. 
My, if I love you not too well, I think I err not on 
be other hand much. Thou art dearer to me than any 
reature ; let that suffice. 
* The Lord had showed us an exceeding mercy ; — who 

The Ck>ckpit was then and lonff afterwards a snmptnons royal 
ijing in Whitehall : Henr^r the Eighth's place of cock-fichting. 
niwell's family removed thither, by vote of the Commons, during 
Irish campaign. The present Pnvy-conncil ofiElce is built on its 
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^ can tell how it is I My weak faith hath heen upheld. 
" I have been in my inward man marvellously supported; 
" — ^though I assure thee, I grow an old man, and feel 
" infirmities of age marvellously stealing upon me. Wodd 
" my corruptions did as fast decrease I Pray on my behalf 
" in the latter respect. The particulars of our late success, 
" Harry Vane or Gilbert Pickering will impart to thee. 
" My love to all dear friends. I rest thine, 

" Oliver Cromweu."* 

The Protector now advanced to Edinburgh. Partof ihe 
Scotch army had retired into the castle built on the pre- 
cipitous rocks which rise in the midst of that beautiful city. 
The ministers of the town also had taken refuge in the 
same fortress. Cromwell immediately informed the gov- 
ernor that he would permit the pastors to come down and 
preach in their respective churches, without being in any 
manner disquieted. The ministers replied that Ihey were 
fearful of persecution, and could not accept his ofifer. The 
following is his answer : — •{• 

" For ihe Honourable the Oovemor of the Castle oj 
" Edinburgh : These. 

" Sir, Edinburgh, 9th September 1650. 

" The kindness offered to the ministers with you was 
" done with ingenuity [ingenuously], thinking it might 
" have met with the like. If their Master's service (as 
" they call it) were chiefly in their eye, imagination of 
" suffering would not have caused such a return. 

" The Ministers in England are supported, and have 
" liberty to preach the Gospel ; though not to rafl, nor, 
" under pretence thereof, to overtop the Civil Power, or 
" debase it as they please. No man hath been troubled in 
" England or Ireland for preaching the Gospel ; nor ha^ 
" any minister been molested in Scotland since the coming 
" of the army hither. The speaking truth becwnes the 
** ministers of Christ. When ministers pretend to * 

♦ Carlyle, ii. 223. 

t Thurloe, i. 159. Cailyle, ii, 232. 
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gkrkms Reformation, and lay the foundations thereof in 
getting to themselves worlmy power, they may know 
&at Sie Sion promised will not be built with such 

tmtempered mortar 

" I have nothing to say to you but that I am, 
"Sir, 
" Your humble servant, 

, " Oliveb Cromwell." 

" The Scotch clergy," says Carlyle, " never got such a 
reprimand since they first took ordination." 
(k the 12th of September, Cromwell sent another letter 
' the governor,* to refute the complaints made by the 
iliabitants, and particularly by the ministers. 
" You say," writes Oliver, " you- regret that men of 
civil employments should usurp the calling and employ- 
ment of the ministry; to the scandal of the Reformed 
Erks.— Are you troubled that Christ is preached? Is 
preaching so exclusively your function ? Doth it scan- 
dalize the Reformed Kirks, and Scotland in particular ? 
Is it against the Covenant? Away with the Covenant, 
if this be so I I thought the Covenant and these pro- 
fessors of it could have been willing that any should 
speak good of the name of Christ : if not, it is no Cove- 
nant of God's approving ; nor are these Kirks you 
Biention in so much the spouse of Christ. 
"Where do you find in the Scripture a ground to 
w^arrant such an assertion, that preaching is exclusively 
fovac function? I hope He that ascended up on high 
nay give His gifts to whom He pleases : and if those 
pSs be the seal of Mission, be not envious though Eldad 
uid Medad prophesy (Numbers xi. 27). You loiow who 
iids us covet earnestly the best giftsy but chiefly that we 
^ypropTiesy ; which the Apostle explains there to be a 
ipeaking to instruction and edification and comfort. 
" Indeed you err through mistaking of the Scriptures, 
approbation [/. e, ordination, solemn approbation and 
appointment by men] is an act of conveniency in respect 
)^ order ; not of necessity to give faculty to preach the 
♦ Thurloo, i. 168. Carlyle, ii. 236. 
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" Gospel. Your pretended fear lest error shoiild step in, 
'^ is like the man who would keep all the wine out of the 
" country lest men should be drunk. It will be found an 
" unjust and unwise jealousy, to deprive a man of his 
" natural liberty upon a supposition he may abuse iL 
'^ When he doth abuse it, judge. If a man speak fooli^, 
" ye suffer him gladly because ye are wise ; if erroneoiul^f 
" the truth more appears byjrour conviction of him. Stop 
'^ such a man's mouth by sound words which cannot lie 
'' gainsaid. If he speak blasphemously, or to the disturb* 
'^ ance of the public peace, let the civil ma^trate punish 
" him ; if truly, rejoice in the truth. And if you mil cell 
" all our speakings together since we came into ScoUand, 
" — to provoke one another to love and good works, to 
" faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, and repentance from 
" dead works ; and to charity and love towards yoo, to 
" pray and mourn for you, and for your bitter returns to 
" our love of you, and your incredulity of our professions 
" of love to you, of the truth of which we have made our 
'^ solemn and humble appeals to the Lord our God, whidu 
" He hath heard and borne witness to : If you will cell 
'^ [these] things scandalous to the Kirk, ana against the 
" tJovenant, because done by men of civil callings,— we 

" rejoice in them, notwithstanding what you say 

" Your loving friend and servant, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

It is impossible not to admire the just mean observed 
by Cromwell. He rejects alike the disorder of some whe 
would have no ministry, and the bigotry of others who 
would permit none but priests to proclaim Christ Jesus. 
He is here in advance of his age ; he holds the balance 
between the two extremes by which he is surrounded. I» 
this day all enlightened Christians are of his opinion, end 
even the episcopalian church has its lay evangelists. 

The Edinburgh ministers persisted in their determinaticD 
to remain in the castle. It was now resolved to excavate 
the immense rocks on which that fortress stands, and 
blow it into the air. While the miners from Derbyshire 
were toiling below, the ministers sat quietly above. On 
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be 12th of December, Cromwell summoned the governor 
) surrender, and the latter after several parleys agreed to 
ipitulate. 

The Protector made a distinction between the two parties 
3 found in Scotland : on the one hand there were the 
foMgnantSj the friends of Charles Stuart, as dissolute and 
ipishly inclined as himself; on the other, the godly people 
'the nation, the true presbyterians. The 4th of Decem- 
£r he wrote on this Subject to the speaker of the English 
irliament : — * 

" I can assure you, that those that serve you here find 
more satisfaction in having to deal with men of this 
stamp [the Malignants] than with others ; and it is our 
comfort that the Lord hath hitherto made it the matter 
of our prayers, and of our endeavours (if it might have 
been the will of God) to have had a Christian under- 
standing between those that fear God in this land and 

ourselves Those religious people of Scotland that fall 

in this cause, we cannot but pity and mourn for them : 
and we pray that all good men may do so too. Indeed 
there is at this time a very great distraction, and mighty 
workings of God upon the hearts of divers, both minis- 
ters and people." Cromwell was pleased with this agita- 
on, hoping that it would lead to an understanding between 
le two kingdoms. 

Perhaps there never was general at the head of an 
^y who entertained a more cordial affection towards his 
lemies. He had shown this at his very entrance into 
cotland. The inhabitants of Dunbar being in great dis- 
^8 for want of provisions, he distributed among them 
ease and wheat to the value of £240. 
Anxiety, severe labour, and a rigorous winter, seriously 
^^ected his health. During his sojourn in Edinburgh, 
"We he was lodged in the sumptuous mansion of Earl 
lurray in the Canongate, he fell dangerously ill. He 
^t i^n that hand of God which had weighed so heavily 
li him at St. Ives. He again experienceid, as Augustin 
*yB,f that " there are many deaths, and that the cause of 

* Newsp. Cromwelliana, 94. Carlyle, ii. 264. 
t De Civitate Dei, ziii. 12. 
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^' all is sin." He saw in ibis malady the chastemng of 
God; but in bim tbis*cbastening bore a peaceabk frd of 
righteousness ; it revived in bim the heavenly life. He 
was sensible that the Lord is nigh unto them that are of ft 
broken heart, and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit 
(Psalm xxxiv. 19.) Of this the next letter is a proof:— 

" To the Right Honourable the Lord President ofiheComl 
'^ of State: These. 

" My Lord, Edinburgh, 24th March 1651. 

" Indeed, my Lord, your service needs not me: I 

" am a poor creature ; and have been a dry bone ; and am 
" still an unprofitable servant to my master and yoiL I 
" thought I should have died of this fit of sickness; brt 
" the Lord seemeth to dispose otherwise. But truly, my 
" Lord, I desire not to live, unless I may obtain mercy 
" from the Lord to approve my heart and life to Him in 
'^ more faithfulness and thankfulness, and to those I serre 
" in more profitableness and diligence. And I pray God^ 
" your Lordship, and all in public trust, may approve «fl 
" those unparalleled experiences of the Lord's wonderfiil 
" workings in your sight, with singleness of heart to Bs 

" glory, and the refreshment of His people 

" Oliver Cromwell."* 

This is truly the language of a convalescent christian 
man. Cromwell was still very weak, and his firiends were 
seriously alarmed about him. What would become of 
England (thought they) if such a man should be tak^ 
from them? The council of state sent him two distin- 
guished physicians, one of whom, Dr Bates, althoagn 
belonging to a different political party, has borne an hon- 
ourable testimony to his patient. But this was not enough ; 
for on the 27 th of May, parliament, uneasy about the hewth 
of one so valuable to the state, came to a resolution th^ 
the general should be at liberty to return into England 
for change of air. Cromwell, who now felt himself sum- 
ciently recovered to remain, wrote the following letter '.-^ 
* Newsp. Cronxwelliaua^, IQV. CoxI^Iq, ii. 302. 
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" To the Lord President of the CouncU of State : These. 

" My Lord, Edinburgh, 3d June 1661. 

" I have received yours of the 27 th of May ; with an 
^ order from the Parliament for my liberty to return into 
^'England for change of air, that thereby I might the 
"better recover my health. All which came unto me 
^* whilst Dr Wright and Dr Bates, whom your Lordship 
" sent down, were with me. 

" I shall not need to recite the extremity of my last 
" sickness : it was so violent that indeed my nature was 
" not able to bear the weight thereof. But the Lord was 
" pleased to deliver me, beyond expectation ; and to give 
'' me cause to say once more. He hath phwked me out of 
" Hhe grave I My Lord, the indulgence of the parliament 
" expressed by their order is a very high and undeserved 
"&vour; of which although it be fit I keep a thankful 
"remembrance, yet I judge it would be too much pre- 
" sumption in me to return a particular acknowledgment. 
" I beseech you give me the boldness to return my himible 

* thankfulness to the Council for sending two such worthy 

* person^ so great a journey to visit me. From whom I 

* have received much encouragement, and good directions 
' for recovery of health and strength, — which I find now, 
' by the goodness of God, growing to such a state as may 
' yet, if it be His good will, render me useful according to 
' my poor ability in the station wherein He hath set me. 

^^ I wish more steadiness in your affairs here than to 
^ depend, in the least degree, upon so frail a thing as I 
*am. Indeed they do not, — ^nor own any instrument. 

* This cause is of God, and it must prosper. Oh, that all 

* that have any hand therein, being so persuaded, would 
^gird up the loins of their mind, and endeavour in all 

* things to walk worthy of the Lord I So prays, 

" My Lord, 

" Your most himible servant, 

" Oliver Cromwell." * 

.'Kimber'a Life of Oliver Cromwell (Lond, 1724), 201. Carlyle, 
1.316. 
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While addressing the rulers of the nation, 
not forget his family, and particularly his beloved 
" poor Betty." The following letter was writte 
wfi»: — 

" For my beloved Wife^ Elizabeth Cromivell, at the 
^^ These. 

" My Dearest, Edinburgh, 12th Aj 

" I praise the Lord I am increased in strengi 
'^ outward man : But that will not satisfy me 
" get a heart to love and serve my heavenly Fa 
^ ter ; and get more of the light of His countenan 
" is better than life, and more power over my cor 
*' — ^in these hopes I wait, and am not without es 
" of a gracious return. Pray for me ; truly I do 
" thee, and the dear Family ; and God Almig 
" you with all His spiritual blessings. 

" Mind poor Betty [Elizabeth Claypolel of tl 
" great mercy. Oh, 1 desire her not only to 
" Ix)rd in her necessity, but in deed and in trut 
'^ to the Lord ; and to keep dose to him ; and to 
" of a departing heart, and of being cozened wit! 
" vanities and worldly company, which I doubt i 
** subject to. I earnestly and frequently pray fo 
" for him [her husband]. Truly they are dear to 
" dear ; and I am in fear lest Satan should decei^ 
" — ^knowing how weak oUr hearts are, and how 6 
" adversary is. Let them seek Him in truth, 
" shaU find Him. 

" My love to the dear little ones ; I pray for i 
'^ them. I thank them for their letters ; let me h 

" often Truly I am not able as yet to write i 

" am weary ; and rest, 

" Thine, 

" Oliver Cromw: 

We have already remarked that the most 
feature in Cromwell, as unveiled to us by hi 
^ • Carlyle,iu303. 
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!e, is his character as the head of a &mily. He 
id a tenderness and wisdom most worthy of ad- 
1. There are many other letters of this kind 
we should like to quote, but we must refrain* 
dl, however, give one more in which he appears 
ber, at once firm, prudent, and enlightened.* 
!d!ayor, to whom the letter is addressed, was, it 
remembered, the father of his son Richard's wife. 
lYL had sought this gentleman's daughter for his 
ferring her to other more brilliant matches, because 
ler and his family were religious people. He re* 
ever afiker attached to this pious man, and corre* 
with him, as with a brother, in the most remarkable 
of his military career. 

y ver^ loving Brother, Richard Mayor, Esquire, at 
^^Hursley: These. 

Dear Brotheb, Bumtialand, 28th July 1651. 

ras glad to receive a letter from you. I believe 
expectation of my son's coming is deferred. I 
he may see a happy delivery of his wife first, for 
. I firequently pray, 
ear my son hath exceeded his allowance, and is in 

Truly I cannot commend him therein I 

I to be understood that I grudge him not laudable 
ktions, nor an honourable carriage of himself in 
; nor is any matter of charge, like to fall to my 
, a stick [stop] with me. Truly I can find in my 
to allow nim not only a sufficiency, but more, for 
)od. But if pleasure and self-satisfaction be made 
asiness of a man's life, and so much cost laid out 
it, so much time spent in it, as rather answers 
ite than the will of God, — I scruple to feed this 
or ; and God forbid that his being my son should 
3 allowance to live not pleasingly to our heavenly 
ir, who hath raised me out of the dust to be what 

lesire your faithfulness to advise him to approve 
* Harris' Life of Cromwell, 513. Carlyle, 11. 323. 
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^* himself to the Lord in his course of life ; and t 
'^ His statutes for a rule to conscience, and to sec 
*' from Christ to enable him to walk therein. 11 
'^ life in it, and will come to somewhat : what h 
" creature without this ? This will not abridge o 
*' pleasures ; but teach such a use of them as w 
^' the peace of a good conscience going along with : 
" I write what is in my heart : I pray you comn 
" my mind herein to my son. Truly I love him 
'^ dear to me ; so is his wife ; and for their sakes d 
'* write. They shall not want comfort nor encoun 
^' from me, so far as I may afford it. But indeed ] 
" think I do well to feed a voluptuous humour in : 
^' if he should make pleasures the business of his 
" in a time when some precious saints are bleedi 
" breathing out their last for the safety of the r 
" I desire your prayers ; and rest, 

" Your very affectionate brother and servani 
" Oliveb Cromw 

There are few christian fathers, even among th< 
despise Cromwell, in whose correspondence we coi 
letters equally pious and sensible with those wl 
shall have frequent occasion to quote. It would 
were we to recollect on this point the precept 
Gospel : In lowliness of mind, lit each esteem othe 
than themselves. 

During his stay at Glasgow, Cromwell attendee 
worship in the presbyterian churches. The I 
ministers, preaching before this mighty and vi( 
general, did not hesitate to pray for the king, and 
Oliver a usurper. We do not learn that he p 
them in any way; but on the contrary, knowii 
that no confidence could be placed either in Charles 
or in his political party, he endeavoured to form 
nexion with the religious body, as the only on 
which a lasting peace could be made. 

We do not think there will be found in all hii 
second example of such support. It has often be 
marked, that when the advocates of liberty attain 
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Uiey behave more despotically than those whom they had 
fisplaced. It was not so with Oliver. He permitted the 
cnue which he defended to be attacked from the pulpit, 
ind that too in the presence of his troops. 

Towards the end of April 1651, the English and the 
vesbyterians of Scotland, the former with Cromwell and 
Jfagor-general Lambert at their head, and the latter with 
Mr James Guthrie and Mr Patrick Gillespie, had a friendly 
meeting, to endeavour to remove, if possible, all misunder- 
ilmding between them. ^^ There was no bitterness nor 
^passion vented on either side, with all moderation and 
** tenderness," says a contemporary writer.* 

Charles, seeing that his cause was ruined in Scotland, 
iQflolved to march into England, in the hope that all the 
royalists in the north would rise at his approach. Crom- 
well overtook the royal forces at Worcester, and, advan- 
tageous as that position was to the enemy, ho rushed upon 
them immediately, as a lion on his prey ; and not troubling 
bimself with the formality of a siege, ordered his troops to 
fall on in all places at once. The loss on his side did not 
eioeed 200 men ; yet it was, he said, " a stiff business, — 
**as stiff a contest for four or five hours as he had ever 
gBeen." Stuart was thoroughly defeated on the 3d of 
o^tember 1651, on which day, twelve months before, 
Gmmwell had gained the battle of Dunbar. At last the 
standard of the Stuarts was thrown down, and England 
waifree. 

The expedition being thus ended, Charles fled to France, 
and sought to forget his discomfiture in debauchery and 
topation. 

Cromwell's despatch to parliament -J- of this new victory 
teminates with the following passage :: — 

" The dimensions of this mercy are above my thoughts. 
** It is, for ought I know, a crowning mercy. Surely, if 
**5t be not, such a one we shall have, if this provoke those 
** that are concerned in it to thankfulness ; and the Parlia- 
** ment to do the will of Him who hath done His will for 

it and for the nation : — whose good pleasure it is to 

• Cromwelliana, p. 102. 

t Ibid., 113. Carlyle, u. 339. 
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^^ establish the nation and the change of the gover 
" by making the people so willing to the defence t 
'* and so signally blessing the endeavours of your s( 
" in this late great work. I am bold humbly to be 
'' all thoughts may tend to the promoting of His 
" who hath wrought so great salvation ; and that the 
" of these continued mercies may not occasion pri< 
" wantonness, as formerly the like hath done to a 
" nation. [Jeshurun waxed faJt^ and kicked: and H 
" waxen fat^ thou art grown thick, thou art covered w 
" ness : then he forsook God which made him, and 
" esteemed the Bock of his salvation. Deut. xxxii. 15. 
" that the fear of the Lord, even for His mercies, ma 
'^ an authority and a people so prospered, and blessc 
'* witnessed unto, humble and fedthful ; and that 
" and righteousness, mercy and truth, may flow froi 
" as a thankful return to our gracious God. This s 
" the prayer o^ 

" Sir, 
" Your most humble and obedient ser^ 
" Oliver Ceomi 

Cromwell commissioned a number of the most 
men (Gillespie and some of his brethren) to arran 
aflfairs of the Scottish Church ; and it was his desir 
in the election of pastors, they should have regard 
choice of the most religious portion of the flock, sUt 
these should not constitute the majority. 

Dr Hetherington, the historian of the Scottish C 
bears the following testimony to Oliver's policy : " Th 
" out the whole of Scotland, during the period of CroB 
" domination, there prevailed a degree of civil 
" beyond what had almost ever before been experieo 
Bishop Burnet says : " The country was kept in 
" order during Cromwell's government ; good justi 
^' done, and vice suppressed and punished ; so that 
" always reckoned a time of great peace and prospei 

Another historian, Kirkton, speaks thus of the re 
condition of Scotland : — " I verily believe there we« 
* Hiat. CliUTQh ot SootUnd; 120. , 
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souls converted to Christ in that short period of time, 
than in any season since the Reformation, though of 
triple its duration/' — Such are the testimonies of three 
pttve writers. 

Thus the result of Cromwell's campaigns both in Ireland 

ad in Scotland was the peace and prosperity of those two 

jOnntries. There are few wars recorded in history which 

ivre produced such beneficial consequences. 

■ Here, properly speaking, terminates Oliver's military 

afe. Before bidding it farewell, let us call to mind the 

Mmony which Cromwell more than once has borne to 

^ army. " I hope," wrote he to Colonel Walton, in Sep- 

^ber 1644, " I hope the kingdom shall see that, in the 

^.nidst of our necessities, we shall serve them without 

4. disputes. We hope to forget our wants, which are 

''.. exceeding great, and ill cared for ; and desire to refer 

' the many slanders heaped upon us by false tongues to 

" God, who will, in due time, make it appear to the world 

"that we study the glory of God, and the honour and 

"liberty of the parliament. For which we imaniniously 

"fight; without seeking our own interests. Indeed we 

" never find our men so cheerful as when there is work to 

"do. I trust you will always hear so of them. The 

^^Lord is our strength, and in Him is all our hope." With 

vnm soldiers he performed wonders. Before the battle of 

Yoreester, the alarm in London was very great. *' Both 

*: the dty and the country," says l^Irs Hutchinson, " were 

" ill amazed, and doubtful of their own and the common- 

" wealth's safety. Some could not hide very pale and 

".iQunaiily fears, and were in such distraction of spirit, 

"that it much disturbed their councils."* Even lirad- 

4aw, " stout-hearted as he was," trembled for his neck. 

■ In one of his letters, Cromwell has preserved an anec- 

4te characteristic of the times, and which relates to one 

flChis early battles. " A poor godly man," he says, " died 

"itt Preston the day before the fight; and being sick 

''tear the hour of his death, he desired the woman that 

^ked to him to fetch him a handful of grass. She did 

*>; and when he received it, he asked whether it would 

* Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson, fi56, London, 1846. 
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" wither or not, now it was cut? The woman said, *yea.' 
" He replied, ' so should this army of the Scots do, and 
" ' come to nothing, so soon as ours did but appear,' or 
" words to this effect; and so immediately died!"* 

In this symbolical language there is a something re- 
minding us of the Old Testament. The war of Scotland 
was ended, and its results were prosperity and peace. 
Oliver, who had had to contend against royalist England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, and against the Stuarts and their 
allies, had gained the victory with those sons of the pious 
farmers of the eastern counties whom he had recruited. 
An4 now, employing also the symbolical language of So^ 
ture, it might be said : " There shall be a handM of cob 
** in the earth upon the top of the mountains ; the firt 
" thereof shall shake like Lebanon : and they of the ck 
" shall flourish like grass of the earth." (Psalm bndi. lij 

* Letter to St. John, 1st September 1648. Carlyle, i. 385. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

THE PROTECTOEATE. 

^mmanwealtli proclaimed—Z'^to/, c^est nun— The Two French 
adons — ^Rerival of £ii|;lish Liberty — Blake — Love and Fear— 
) Bump Parliament—DissolYed by Cromwell— The Little Paflia- 
Qt-p-Speech — CFomwell's Integrity— Reforms— CromweU's Long- 
; for Peace — Whitelocke Ambassador to Sweden— Conyersations 
h Queen Christina— The End— The Protectorate— Cromwell's 
3ty and Humility— Social Disposition — Constitution — New 
Tuament — CromwelPs Apology— Death of his Mother — Obstruc- 
ns to Religious Liberty —Cromwell dissolves the Parliament — 
s Plans. 

the 19th of May 1649, the Commonwealth was pro- 
med in England by an act to the following effect : " Be 
declared and enacted by this present Parliament, and 
y the authority of the same, that the People of Eng- 
md, and of all the dominions and territories theremito 
elonging, are and shall be, and are hereby constituted, 
lade, established, and confirmed to be, a Conmionwealth 
r Free State ; and shall from henceforth be governed 
s a Commonwealth and Free State, — by the Supreme 
Authority of this Nation, the Representatives of the 
*eople in Parliament, and by such as they shall appoint 
nd constitute officers and ministers under them for the 
ood of the People; and that without any King or 
louse of Lords." 

Jreat Britain is certainly not fitted for a republic ; and 
establishment of this form of government in England 
at all times excited great opposition. We are by no 
^Qs inclined to be its apologist ; but did not this form 
ty proceed from the developments of history? Will 
one venture to assert that at the era of its existence it 
really an evil ? 
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The ancient English principles were disappearing, while 
new and foreign ones were intrading into the nation. The 
political ideas of France were imported into Enghmi 
Richelieu had urged forward the great work to whidi 
he had devoted his life,... the royal supremacy, absoliite 
power ; and Louis XIV. was then completing the revde- 
tion begun by that powerful minister, and proclaiming m 
Europe a new system, one unknown to the Middle Ages, 
all the articles of which were reduced to this brief bvt 
significant phrase : Uitaty c'est mot. 

When Charles I. sought a French wife, he sought alio 
a new policy. Henrietta brought to the court of England 
the'manners, amusements, and spirit of France. Nor nu 
that all: she desired also to give it a king after the 
French model. That was the main point. Ttte monanii 
was to become a sort of deity placed on a lofty pedesbl, 
and the people, crowding around its base, were to £iU 
down, admire, and worship. Charles earnestly applied to 
the task, and some of his first exploits were, as we have 
seen, to silence the representatives of the people, to hrj 
taxes forbidden by the Commons, and to govern without a 
parliament. He would, indeed, have allowed a few peti- 
tions,... very humble petitions; but that was alL ThfXt 
must be no opposition. There must be in England, as in 
France, but one wiU. Magna Charta was banished to 
the state-paper office, and the barons found a master. 
Absolutism had ascended the English throne. 

Thus it wais a real revolution which Charles I. undertook 
to effect, and the English people, by opposing it, opposed 
a revolt against the oldest institutions of the countrr- 
The cavaliers were the revolutionists: the roundheaos 
the conservatives. The establishment of the democratical 
system was a necessary reaction against the invaaon rf 
the absolute system. The founder of the English republic 
was not Cromwell, but in reality Charles the First. 

Not only liberty, but nationality also was at stake. 
The cavaliers were Versailles courtiers with British ftce* 
and an English tongue. The roundheads were eood, 
honest old Englishmen. Charles's efforts to estiMisl^ 
Sichelieu's system in England was a French invaskiOt 
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bich, if it bad succeeded, would have been far more 
Isastrous tban that of William the Conqueror. The arms 
I the English were more successful in the 17 th century 
lian Harcud's had been. There was not then a battle of 
lastings, but there was, alas I a battle of Whitehall ; and 
& this struggle also a king perished. The king of Hast- 
Dgs contended with his people against the foreigner ; the 
ing of Whitehall fought with the foreigner agauast his 
urn people. The result of the one was the subjugation of 
England ; of the other, its deliTcrance. The contest which 
uined the Stuarts was the defeat of modem despotism, 
i the French spirit, and of the papal supremacy. The 
listory of absolutism in England was an ej^emeral 
mnance, a French novel, which has served as the ground- 
rock oi other romances and graphic novels in more recent 
kvB. 

But was this its only use? Undoubtedly not; there 

me others certainly of greater importance. The onset of 
ibflolutism awoke English liberty, which lay sleeping, aiiwi 
rhich would have slept longer still, and all Europe with 
t But this violent blow aroused her : she rose, she stood 
aect, as she is to this day, and will remain so, Deo juvantCj 
mtil the end of time. Liberty did more than simply 
iwake from her slumbws. Retempered in modem times, 
ihe started up stronger, more complete, and more profound. 
Chis awakening was almost a new creation. Perhaps this 
Jiterlude of despotism, accompanied d la Francaise with 
ausic and dancing, was destined to be placed between 

diese two liberties, of the Middle Ages and of modem 

^es, in order to decide their transformation. 

It was necessary that all the elements of feudality, of 
Marporations, of classes, whose rights and privileges con- 
rtituted the liberty of the Middle Ages, should be mingled 

Bnd confounded together, in order that a new power, 

the power of the common law, should rise above and rule 
over them. The liberty of the Great Charter, and of the 
Middle Ages was, in an especial manner, that of the aris- 
''ocracy. The liberty of the people was now to be in- 
augurated. The charter of the thirteenth century was the 
so^ancipation of the barons ; the revolution of the seven- 
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teenth centniy was the manumission of the oommoDS. 
Freedom is as necessary for the people as for the peers. 
The commons had been too long trodden under foot alike 
by prince and baron. They then took their place at the 
side of these two powers, and there Westminster still 
beholds them seated and enjoying great influence. The 
nobles had often been more despotic over the people than 
the king. Do we not see this, even in the present day, in 
Scotland, where, while the crown asserts and nobly 
maintains religious liberty, a small number of landed 
proprietors, among whom are men of noble character and 
of great respectability, refuse to a portion of their fellow- 
countrymen a spot of ground on which to erect a tabemadft 
where they may assemble in peace to sing their psalioa 
and worship God ?* Notwithstanding the revolution of 
the seventeenth century and the two centuries which hanre 
since elapsed, aristocratic despotism is not entirely effiwed 
in Great Britain ; and while, generally speaking, liberty 
has no more noble defenders than the powerful lords liio 
are to be found immediately below the throne, there are 
still here and there in certain castles a few dark recesses, 
in which absolutism lies concealed. But it is at its last 
gasp ; it can no longer defend itself and the attack made 
upon it by the progress of the age will no doubt soon drive 
it from its gloomy lair, to be sacrificed in the open liglitof 
day. I may be mistaken, but I hope the victim wm fidl 
by the hands of these noble lords themselves. 

Thus the French absolutism, thrust by the Stuarta oa 
the people of England, produced the effect of those iced 
waters which, being poured over the body, excite im- 
mediately a powerful reaction, increase the circnlatioQ of 
the blood, and give to the entire man a new warmth and a 
new life. 

The. despotism of Charles I. brought on the transition 

* In 1847, a parliamentary commission heard eTidence on this sub- 
ject, and in their Report recommended that the proprietors should 
erant the required Hies for churches. This recommendation, homiff) 
beinff in some cases disregarded, a bill was next year introaaoed j^ 
the House of Commons with a yiew to give conmgations a ngM. to 
Acquire the necessary ground on ^\v\Oa. \a VyoM ^Ibaqs of ifmip] 
but it WM rejected by a majoiUy oi ^"^ 0Ti^«>^sa\x«»fiss^t 
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aperfect state which still lived on privileges, to 
rational state in which liberty was proclaimed a 
ood. 

les began this transformation by following the 
despotism, which he had learnt of a popish oonrt, 
"omweU accomplished it by the principles of 
ty and true liberty, which he had found in the 

^mplished it not only bv spurring the coursers 
they had to climb the hill, but by holding them 
the summit was reached and they had to descend, 
doubt be urged that he sometimes had recourse 
le means as Charles I., and that he also could 
e Commons. We do not absolve him from all 
it it should be remembered, that the same act in 
Tcumstances may have very contrary meanings, 
perience in our age, the idea has become a truism, 
jr may be preserved, not only by combating des- 
t also by saving it from its own excesses. The 
) defends his flag against the enemies who attack 
it, mav afterwards face round and defend it from 

attack him from behind. He has certainly 
back ; but he still wields his sword in the same 
is still faithful to the same colours, 
as Ireland and Scotland were pacified, CromweU 
attention to the peace and prosperity of Eng- 
is was a more difficult task than either of those 
ad accomplished in the two sister countries. The 
ents which had overthrown despotism in Eng- 
then agitating the people, and were likely to 
Q it all order and tranquillity. For some time 
lirs had diverted men's minds from home matters, 
nder the command of Admiral Blake had just 
over the Dutch ; but now the thoughts of all 
ntered anew on internal matters, 
iving commanded in the battle-field, the Pro- 
now to rule in the council-chamber. But let 
en once more to the voice of the father and the 

The following letter addressed to Fleetwood, 
r in chief in Ireland, who had married Bridget 
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Cromwell, Ireton's widow, will remind us of another ia 
which the fond parent displays the same anxiety for the 
soul of his daughter : — 

" For the Right Honourable Lieutenant General Fleetuxtodf 
" Commander-in-Chief of the Forces 
" in Ireland: These. 

" Dear Charles, Cockpit, December (!) 1652. 

" I thank you for your loving letter. The same hopes 
" and desires upon your planting into my £unily were 
*^ much the same in me that you express in yours towards 
" me. However, the dispensation of the Lord is, to h»Ye 
" it otherwise for the present ; and therein I desire to 
" acquiesce ; — ^not being out of hope that it may lie in Bb 
" good pleasure, in His time, to give us the mutual com- 
" fort of our relation : the want whereof He is able abon- 
" dantly to supply by His own presence ; which indeed 
'^ makes up all defects, and is the comfort of all oar 
" comforts and enjoyments. 

" Salute your dear Wife from me* Bid her beware d 
" a bondage spirit. Fear is the natural issue of such a 
" spirit: — ^the antidote is. Love. The voice of Fear is: 
" If I had done this ; if I had avoided that, how well 
" it had been with me 1 I know this hath been her vain 
" reasoning. > 

" Love argueth in this wise: What a Christ have I; 
" what a father in and through Him I What a Name hath 
" my Father : Merciful, gracious, hng-suffering, abundoM 
" in goodness and truth; forgiving iniquity, transgresAi^ 
" and sin. What a Nature hath my Father : Ht » 
" Love ; — free in it, unchangeable, infinite I What a 
" Covenant between Him and Christ, — ^for aU the Seed, 
" for every one ; wherein he undertakes all, and the poor 
" Soul nothing. The new Covenant is Qrace, — ^to or 
" upon the Soul ; to which it (the Soul) is passive and 
" receptive : Fll do away their Sins : Fll write my 2^» 
" &c. ; ril put it in their hearts : they shall neiver dx^ 
^^ from 7M, &c. 

" This commends the Love of God: it's Christ dying 
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for men without strength, for men whilst sinners, whilst 
enemies. And shall we seek for the root of onr comforts 
jrithin us, — ^What God hath done, what He is to us in 
Christ, this is the root of our comfort: in this is 
stability; in us is weakness. Acts of obedience are 
not perfect, and therefore yield not perfect Grace. 
Faith, as an act, yields it not; but only as it carries 
18 into Him, who is our perfect rest and peace; in 
^hom we are accounted of, and received by, the Father, 
jven as Christ Himself I This is our high calling. Rest 
ye here, and here only. 

"Commend me to Harry Cromwell: I pray for him, 
hat he may thrive, and improve in the knowledge and 
ove of Christ. Commend me to all the officers. My 
Jrayers indeed are daily for them. Wish them to beware 
if bitterness of spirit ; and of all things uncomely for the 
lospel. The Lord give you abundance of wisdom, and 
aith, and patience. Take heed also of your natural 
Qclination to compliance. 

* Pray for me. 1 commit you to the Lord ; and rest, 
" Your loving father, 

" Oliver Cromwell." 

' The Boy and Betty are very well. Show what kind- 
ess you well may to Colonel Clayton, to my nephew 
regory, to Claypole's brother."* 
tis letter shows us the great general, the victor of 
ibar and Worcester, descending into the innermost 
ths of the christian faith, — deep as have ever gone 

most faithful Christians and the most pious doctors 
the Church. After this excursion into the religious 
Id, let us return to the political, 
ilie Long Parliament, or the Bump, as it was called, 
1 drawing near its end. This assembly was in reality 
iere remnant of the parliament, containing a very small 
aber of members, the residue of Pride's Purge. It 
I also unpopular in the nation, and attacked by every 
ty. From all sides it was called upon to dissolve itseu, 

thus gratify the wishes of the whole people. But the 
♦ Carlyle, ii. 376. 
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Rump could not make up their minds to sucli a decid( 
measure. All were waiting for the hand that woxdd o 
the thread upon which its frail existence still depended. 

A new power was required for the new task th 
remained to he accomplished. This power must be esse 
tially one ; for if the many can destroy, a single power 
more capable of organizing and buildmg up. It was n 
until a later period that Cromwell assumed the title 
Protector; but his protectorate in reality began imin 
diately after his return from Scotland. 

He and his officers thought that, since the Rump con 
not come to the determination of resigning their powei 
they ouffht of themselves to take measures for its dissol 
tion. A new pretension of this body accelerated its ei 
On the 20th of April 1653, Colonel Ingoldsby inform 
Cromwell that the parliament was passing a bill to pi 
long its own duration. Indignant and greatly exdU 
he exclaimed : " It is not honest ; yea, it is contrary 
" common honesty." He then hastened down to t 
House, followed by a company of musketeers, whom 
left in the lobby. He- entered the hall, and composed 
seated himself in his usual place, listening attentive 
to the debate. His dress was a pltun suit of black dot 
with gray worsted stockings, — ^the ordinary costume 
the Puritans. 

This obstinacy in retaining power, notwithstanding t 
outcries of a whole nation, incensed Oliver. By theVe 
vote to which it was shortly to proceed, the Rump pari 
ment gave the signal of its own ruin. 

For about a quarter of an hour he sat still ; bnt wh 
the Speaker was going to put the question, he whisper 
to Lieutenant-general Harrison, — " This is the time, 
^' must do it." Alluding to this crisis, he said at a sabf 
quent period, " When I went to the House, I did i 
" think to have done this ; but perceiving the Spi 
" of God strong upon me, I would no longer consi 
" flesh and blood." 

After pausing for a minute, Cromwell rose, and taW 
off his hat, addressed the members at first in laudato 
terms. Gradually becoming warmer and more vehemff 
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red them with injustice and self-interest, and then 
that he had come down to put an end to a power 
L the^ had made such had use. He was very 
walkmg up and down, and occasionally stamping 
' with his feet. ' Oliver was not of opinion that 
Lo are called to govern a state should be ignorant 
govern themselves. He thought that the pas- 
d vices which destroy a man's reputation, by that 
cumstance cause him to forfeit power. He re- 
id that, according to Scripture, a ruler should be 
d of him that loveth pureness of hearty and that the 
n which he sits should be a throne of judgment, 
re no parliament,'' he said ; '^ I'll put an end to 
sitting. Some of you are drunkards (and he 
i to those whom he had in view); others live 
upt and scandalous life (and his eyes glanced 
ably upon them). I say you are no parliament, 
e gone I Give way to honester men." Speaker 
declared that he would not retire until forced. 
L then took him by the hand, and led him from 
r. " What shall we do with this fool's bauble?" 
)mwell, fixing his eyes on the mace ; — " Here, 
i away," — and he gave it to a musketeer. After 
nembers of the Rump, to the number o^ eighty, 
Ished, the Protector locked the door, put the key 
pocket, and returned to Whitehall, 
he said to the parliament was indeed the truth, 
ivell that this assembly was dissolved, and the 
by desiring another, looked really to the welfare 
iople. Nevertheless, on this occasion, he not only 
the principles by which states are governed, but 
misled with regard to those by which religion 
;uide men's actions. His mainspring, as he tells 
elf, was again, in this as in other occurrences, 
mpulses which he looked upon as the Spirit of 
[o doubt the Holy Spirit leads men; but we 
;hat it is by the precepts in the Word of God 
leads them, and not by inward illuminations, 
less vague, which they think to be the voice 
Llmighty himself, but which* may be merely the 
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voice of their own passions. Nevertheless, whatever 
might have been the motive which influenced Cromwell's 
conviction, what he did was truly for the good of the com- 
monwealth. Numerous addresses from the army, the 
fleet, and other quarters approved his conduct, and set 
upon this daring act the seal of popular opinion. Impartial 
posterity, contemplating the use he made of his power, 
and adopting the expression of an illustrious bishop, will, 
with Warburton, entitle him, " the most magnanimous of 
" usurpers." Writers more impartial still will perhaps call 
him the most necessary and the greatest of magistrates. 

As he now had the supreme power entirely in his own 
hands, he immediately sought to employ it in reorganizing 
the nation. In conjunction with a council of state, con- 
sisting of twelve members, he endeavoured to form an 
Assembly of Notables, to whom the great work he had in 
view might be confided. Desirous of seeing the best men 
called together to provide for the good of their country, he 
thought that their choice should be intrusted to no one hat 
himself. Besides, England was tired of parliaments and 
anarchy. He therefore sought in every quarter for persons 
of approved fidelity and honesty, known for their fear of 
God, their intelligence, and renunciation of worldly pas- 
sions, and these he summoned to undertake the renovation 
of the state. He selected one hundred and thirty-nine 
representatives for England, six for Wales, six for Irdand, 
and five for Scotland. 

On the 4th of July 1653, the Protector, supported hy 
a numerous body of officers, opened this assembly in the 
Council-chamber at Whitehall, and addressed fliem w 
follows : — ^ 

" Gentlemen, 

" I beseech you, — but I think I need not,^ 

" have a care of the Whole Flock I Love the sheep, live 
" the lambs ; love all, tender all, cherish and countenance 
" all, in all things that are good. And if the poorest 
" Christian, the most mistaken Christian, shall desire to 
" live peaceably and quietly under you, — I say, if 9tJ 
•Milton State-papers, 106-U4. CwchKiL411,&c. 
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. desire bat to lead a life of godliness and honesty, 
im be protected. 

think I need not advise, much less press you, to 
avour the Promoting of the Gospel ; to encourage 
\linistry ; such a Mmistry and such Ministers as be 
fill in the Land ; upon whom the true character is. 

that have received the Spirit I speak not, — 

mk God it is far from my heart, — ^for a Ministry 
ing itself from the Papacy, and pretending to that 
h is so much insisted on, ' Succession.' The true 
ession is through the Spirit. The Spirit is ^ven 
hat use, To m&ke proper Speakers forth of God's 

al Truth; and that's right Succession 

confess I never looked to see such a day as this, — 
ly be nor you neither, — when Jesus Christ should 

owned as He is, this day, of you God mani- 

this to be the day of the power of Christ ; having, 
igh so much blood, and so much trial as hath been 

these nations, made this to be one of the great 
s thereof; To have His people called to the Su- 
e Authority. He makes this to be the greatest 
y, next to His own Son. — Perhaps you are not 
n by face to one another ; coming from all parts of 
Nation as you do : but we shall tell you that indeed 
ave not allowed ourselves the choice of one person 
iiom we had not this good hope. That there was in 
faith in Jesus Christ and love to all His People." 
Jromwell's words express the truth, this assembly 
dly one without example before or since in this world, 
iclebrated writer has called this speech and the 
a which accompanied it, " mere nonsense ;" but 
8 : " Beneath all this nonsense new manners were 
ing, and institutions were taking root. These 
wters would not have been so ridiculous, but for 
' eccentricity ; ^ still, everything that is strongly 
tituted contains a principle of life. The courtiers 
harles II. might laugh; but these honest fanatics 
a posterity which has freed the world from these 
tiers, and punished them as they deserved.''* 
* Chateaubriand, Les Quatre Stoarda, 179. 
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With increased elevation Cromwell still allowed the 
strictest integrity. He was neither a spendthrift nor a 
miser. Mammon was not his god, as it has been of so 
many men in power ; and his descendants in England are 
far from belonging to the most opulent families of tliat 
country.* Richard Mayor, it would seem, desired to make 
an advantageous purchase of land, which called forth the 
following reply from him : — -j- 



" For my loving Brother^ Richard May or ^ Esquxrt^ (A 
^^ Hursley in Hampshire : These, 

" Dear Brother, WhitehaU, 4th May 1654 

" I received your loving letter, for which I thank yon; 
" and surely were it fit to proceed in that business, yon 
" should not in the least have been put upon anything bnl 
" the trouble ; for indeed the land in Essex, with 8on« 
" money in my hand, should have gone towards it. 

" But indeed I am so unwilling to be a seeker after thi 
" world, having had so much favour from the Lord ii 
^' giving me so much without seeking ; and am so nn 
" willing that men should think me so, which they wil 
" though you only appear in it (for they will, by om 
" means or other, know it), — that indeed I dare not meddl* 
" nor proceed therein. Thus I have told you my phdi 
" thoughts. 
" My hearty love I present to you and my sister, m] 

* At Poschiayo, in one of the most retired Italian valleys in tbecaa 
ton of the Orisons, which the traveller rarely visits, on the farther aid 
of the Engadine, and not far from the Tyrol, the following note is m 
to be seen in the archiyes of the commune.— 1675 Ai2tt<i* Affosto M 
ad un ffentilh" Inglese della easa de* Cromvelli, esoulso li. 2. 1. 10. 

Who was this English gentleman of the family of Cromwell, tbil 
banished from England, arrived at Poschiavo, 4000 feet aboye the levi 
of the sea, and receiyed from these poor people alms to the amooot o 
3 or 4 francs in French money ! Was he some adventurer who m 
advantage of the favour enjoyed by the name of Cromwell amoof » 
continental Protestants ! It is hard to decide. For this note 1 tf 
indebted to Dr Marriott, one of the few Englishmen who reach so & 
as the lake of Poschiavo, and which he visited in the summer of 19» 

t Noble, i. SaO. Carlyle, iU. U. 
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ing and love to dear Doll and the little one. With 



toalL 
"I rest, 



" Your loving brother, 

" Oliver P." 



3r knew that the love of money is the root of cdl 
Nq often find him giving away considerable sums 
111 purposes, but never a prey to those foolish and 
lustSj of which the apostle speaks, and which exist 
3 t?iat vnU he rich. 

Parliament, for this was the name assumed by the 
5s, showed themselves equal to their vocation, and 
)ured with conscientious zeal to introduce the most 
int ameliorations into the commonwealth. They 
hed order and economy in the finances, bettered the 
)n of the prisoners, and suppressed a tax that was 
id arbitrary. They further desired to give the 
that inestimable benefit — a code of laws ; to abolish 
ations, so that every parish might choose its own 
r ; to suppress tithes ; diminish the army ; and 
the clergy. All these projects excited a strong 
ion. • 

ir endeavoured to reconcile every exasperated feel- 
d sought after that blessing which is promised to 
xe-makers. He said with St. Paul : Fulfil ye my 
t ye be like-minded, having the same love, being of one 
of one mind. But all was ineffectual ; for his en- 
rere entireW blind to the spirit of that love which 
ed him. On this subject he poured out his soul to 
Dod. History scarcely presents us another example 
Atesman, in whose heart we can read so plainly as 
ciwell's ; all is clear and transparent ; there is not, 
teak, in his mind a single deep affection hidden from 
1 yet this is the man whom historians have charged 
issimulation I We shall give the letter he wrote to 
•in-law, with reference to the quarrels excited by 
tie, or as it was more frequently called in derision, 
ne's Parliament.* 

♦ Harl. MSS. No. 7602, f. 13. Carlylo, ii. 424. 
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" For ihe Right Honourable Lieutenant-general 
" Commander-in-chief of the Forces in 
" Ireland: These, 

" Dear Charles, Cockpit, 22d An 

" Although I do not so often as is desired 
" quaint you how it is with me, yet I doubt n 
" prayers in my behalf^ That, in all things, I 
" as becometh the Gospel. 

" Truly I never more needed all helps from 
'* tian Friends than now 1 Fain would I have : 
" accepted of the Saints, if the Lord will ; — ^bi 
" 80. Being of different judgments, and thoj 
" sort seeking most to propagate their own, th 
" kindness that is (in me?) to them all, is hardl 
" of any. I hope I can say it. My life has beei 
" sacrifice, — and I hope, — ^for them all Yel 
" falls out as when the Two Hebrews were 
" you know upon whom they turned their < 
" (Exod. ii. 14). 

" But the Lord is wise ; and will, I trust, m 
" fest that I am no enemy. Oh, how easy is m 
" iibused : — Persuade friends with you to be v 
" If the Day of the Lord be so near as some 
" should our moderation appear I K every one, 
" contending, would justify his form of jud 
" love and meekness. Wisdom would be * justii 
" * children.' But, alas I 

" I am, in my temptation ready to say : * 01 
" * had wings like a dove, for then would I fly 
" * be at rest, Lo, then would I wander fa 
" * remain in the wilderness. I would hasten 
" *from the windy storm and tempest' (Ps. Iv 
" but this, I fear, is my * haste.' I bless the L 
'^ somewhat keeps me alive : some sparks of tl 
^' His countenance, and some sincerity above m 
" ment. Excuse me thus unbowelling myseli 
" pray for me ; and desire my friends to d( 
"My loYe to thy dear wife, — ^whom indeed 
^^JovCf both naturally, bixl^. m^tl ^^ "W^^ f 
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! my blessing, if it be worth anything, upon thy 
ie Babe. 

Remember my hearty a£fection8 to all the officers. 

i Lord bless you aJL So prayeth 

" Your truly loving father, 
" Oliver Cromwell." 

\ S. — All here love you, and are in health, your 
dren and all." 

out this time Whitelocke was sent as ambassador 
reden. Some circumstances in connexion with that 
;sy will prove the powerful influence Cromwell exer- 
on every one about him, and which are calculated 
X)w a light on the real nature of this remarkable 

dtelocke has never been charged with enthusiasm 
pocrisy, and Hume describes him as a man of great 
r and merit. One of his principal cares was to have 
haplains, men of pious life and sound learning. By 
)pointment, all the company met in the chapel at 
ihall to seek God and His protection and blessing 
sm in their intended journey. " As for me and for 
house, we mil serve the Lord,'* said Whitelocke 
an; "through God's grace I am resolved to keep 
ar in the government of my house, not permitting 
profaneness, licentiousness, cursing, quarrelling, or 
Hke; therefore as Joshua said to his people: If it 
% evil unto you to serve the Lord, choose you this day 
m you will serve J* 

litelocke arrived in Sweden in December 1653, and 
e 26th of that month had his first interview with 
elebrated Queen Christina. The conversation that 
i between the ambassador and the queen is very 
kable. She said to Whitelocke, after the ordinary 
ktions : " I have been told that many officers of your 
ly do themselves pray and preach to their soldiers : 
hat true?'' 

aiTELOCKE. — Yes, madam, it is very true. When 
enemies are swearing, or debauching, or pillaging, 
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the officers and soldiers of the parliament army used t 
be encouraging and exhorting one another ont of ih 
Word of God, and praying together to the Lord of Host 
for his blessing to be with them ; who hath showed H 
approbation of this military preaching by the success fl 
has given them. 

Queen. — That 's well I Do you use to do so too? 

Whttelocke. — Yes, upon some occasions, in my on 
family, and think it as proper for me, being the mAstt 
of it, to admonish and spes^ to my people when tha 
is cause, as to be beholden to another to do it for me, wbk 
sometimes brings the chaplain into more credit than h 
Lord. 

Queen. — Doth your general and the other officers i 
so? 

Whitelocke. — Yes, madam, very often and very treK 
nevertheless they maintain chaplains and ministers i 
their houses and regiments. Yet it is the opinion • 
many good men with us, that a long cassock with a sil 
girdle and a great beard do hot make a good preache 
without gifts of the Spirit of God, and la^uring in H 
vineyard; and whosoever studies the Holy Soipfcnw 
and is enabled to do good to the souls of others, is n( 
where forbidden by that Word. The officers and soldia 
of the parliament held it not unlawful, when they carrie 
their lives in their hands, and were going to advento 
them in the high places of the field, to encourage on 
another out of His Word who commands over all; an 
this has more weight and impression with it, than an 
other Word could have, and was never denied to be mad 
use of^ but by popish prelates, who by no means wod 
admit lay people (as they call them) to gather fiom thene 
that instruction and comfort which can nowhere else b 
found. 

Queen. — Methinks you preach very well, and hav 
now made a good sermon; I assure you I lie it. Boi 
I pray you tell me where did your general and yon, W 
officers, learn this way of praying and preaching yc^; 
selves ? 
Whitelocke.— We kamt \t from a near friend of yooJ 
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hose memoiy all the protestant interest hath 
Qour. 

vith astonkhmeni. — My Mend, who was that? 
X3KE. — It was your £ather, the great king Gus- 
phus, who, upon his first landing in Germany, 
' in person, upon the shore, on £as knees, give 
rod for his safe landing, and before his soldiers, 
tyed to God for His blessing upon that under- 
d he would frequently exhort his people out of 
d; and God testified His good liking thereof 
iderful successes He was pleased to vouchsafe 
iking. 

the queen made no further reply. She had 
embarrass Whitelocke, but was now confounded 
. Nay more, she was moved. The resemblance 
ustavus Adolphus and Oliver Cromwell was 
; to the daughter of the one by the friend of 
Whitelocke was not the only individual struck 
dlel. The emperor of Germany, upon receiving 
England, observed to one of lus courtiers, that 
: Cromwell by transmigration was possessed 
pirit of his old enemy Gustavus.* William 
, Gustavus Adolphus, and Oliver Qromwell 
reat men of the same stamp. How is it that 
lomage paid by the ambassador of England to 
justavus did not arrest the unhappy daughter 
at king on the verge of the abyss into which 
)uttofall? 

^lish envoy had other conversations with the 
in answer to her question, whether dancing 
ited in England, he took the opportunity of 
his disapprobation of balls and other amuse- 
he Lord's day, and recommended to her, as an 
T and one most becoming a christian queen, to 
1 punish the sin of profanation on the Sabbath, 
swearing and debauchery, too much practised 
lanced in those parts. 

I of January fell on a Sunday, usually a day of 
the Swedes ; and as it was fair-time, the shops 
♦ Perfect Politician, p, 60. 
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were open from mom till night, as they had been on the 
previous Sabbath; so little regard had they for thisdaj 
buying and selling, eating and travelling upon it as np^ 
any other ; and what is yet worse, acting commonly an 
openly their debaucheries, and appointing their drukiiii 
meetings on the Lord's day. Visits were made to White 
locke on this day to let him know of the queen's return 
but he staid in his own house, not going abroad himseli 
or suffering his people to roam about ; but aU of then 
joined together in the worship of God. 

Whitelocke strove to do still more ; he desired to briii| 
beneath the power of the Word that soul which was c« 
long to fall prostrate at the feet of the pope. He accord 
ingly presented the queen with a Bible, telling her tb 
she would find more contentment and comfort in the stud 
of that book, than in all other books whatsoever, an 
therefore humbly recommended its frequent perusal t 
her majesty. 

But it was labour in vain : Christina did not nndei 
stand what real Christianity meant. One day she sai 
to Whitelocke with great earnestness : " You are hype 
" crites and dissemblers.'' 

Whitelocke. — For myself I can have little of desigi 
especially in your country, to dissemble. I always hate 
hypocrisy, as a thing unworthy a Christian or a gentleman 
and my general hath not been charged with that odion 
crime. 

Queen. — I do not mean either your general or yourseH 
but I think that in England there are many wno mak 
profession of more holiness than is in them, hoping ^ 
advantage by it. 

Whitelocke. — I doubt there may be some such \ 
England, especially in this time, when (through the go* 
ness of God) religion is become the clnef interest (^ th 
nation. There are of these likewise in other cotmtikB 
but when they come to be found out with us (as sue 
cannot be long undiscovered), they lose their aim an 
credit, and their dissembling is scorned and punished. 

That piety which Whitelocke showed in foreign conntife^ 
Cromwell manifested at Whit^h«ll^ particularly when h 
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leoeived an ambassador. Jongestall, being in London in 
1654 for the condnsion of the treaty of peace between the 
Dutch and the English, wrote to William Frederick, count 
cf Nassau : '' Yesterday at noon we were invited to dine 
I ** with his Highness the Lord- Protector, where we were 
*' nobly entertained, the music playing all the time we 
** were at table. The Lord-Protector took us into another 
** room, where also we had music and voices, and a psalm 
^ was sung, which his Highness gave us, and told us thcU 
** t^ VHXS the best paper yet exchanged between us," Thus 
CromweU exemplified the words : / will speak of thy tes- 
imonies also before kings, and will not be ashamed. (Ps. 
cxix. 46.) 

The opposition which the Little Parliament met with 
(anlyzed its exertions. Of all the projects discussed 
none caused so great excitement as that concerning the 
purification of the clergy. The debate continued ten days, 
and at last, early on Monday the 12th of December, while 
the strict evangelical party had not yet assembled in the 
Bonse, it was moved and carried that as the sitting of that 
parliament any longer would not be for the good of the 
oommonwealth, it should deliver up to the Lord General 
CromweU the powers which it had received from him. 
This body had sat five months and twelve days. 

With the exception of the Levellers, all parties — 
Boyalists and Episcopalians, Soldiers and Lawyers — now 
tnnied their eyes to Cromwell as the sole means of safety 
for England. 

When he learnt the resolution of parliament, he testified 
much emotion and surprise ; and there is nothing to au- 
thorize the supposition, entertained by several historians, 
that his sentiments were not sincere. The army-leaders, 
finding themselves a second time invested with the supreme 
power, resolved unanimously to adopt a form of govem- 
nwntmore nearly assimilating to a monarchy, the necessity 
tf which all men acknowledged. 
It was decided that Cromwell should assume the title of 

tOKD-PROTECTOR OP THE " COMMONWEALTH OP ENGLAND, 

Scotland, and Ireland ; and that a parliament of 460 
^^bers should be elected every three years. If the 
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Protector neglected to issue the writs, the commissionen | 
of the great seal, and, in their default, the high-sherilb d I 
the counties, were to do so under pain of high-treason. ^ 
The parliament could not be dissolved without their own I 
consent in less than five months. m 

AM the courts of Europe recognised and congratulated ^ 
the new governor of England. 

Cromwell had now become the head of this Free State 
Many notable men of the age had signified their adherence 
and their homage. The great Cond?, the victor of Rowoi, 
Friburg, and Nordlingen, the Mend of Boileau and Radne, 
addressed Cromwell in a letter (December 1653), which is 
but little known, and which we shall give here. 

" I am exceedingly delighted with the justice that has 
" been paid to your Highnesses merit and virtue. It is in 
" them only that England can find her safety and repose, 
" and I consider the people of the Three Kingdoms in the 
" height of their glory at seeing their goods and their Uycs 
" intrusted at last to the management of so great a man. 
" For my part, I beg your Highness to believe that I 
" shall think myself most happy, if I can serve you on 
" any occasion, and prove to you that no one wiU be so ftr 
" as myself, 

'» Sir, 
" Your Highness's 

" Most affectionate servant, 

" Louis de Boubbon."* 

Thus wrote Condd, that great prince, over whose tomb 
was heard the same voice,-j- which over the grave of Hfli- 
rietta, queen of England, proclaimed the nothingness of 
human grandeur. In many respects posterity has hecn 
more severe towards Oliver than his contemporaries were. 
The reason may be, that the latter saw the events without 
disguise ; the former has too often viewed them through 
the mists of prejudice and the confusion of parties. 

Cromwell has been accused of personal ambition at the 
period of his elevation to the "Protectorate. To enter into* 
his thoughts we must listen to his most confidential oon* 
* Reyue Nouyelle, \Q46, %99. t Boflsaet. 
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rsations at that time, when he brought together his old 
mds, the pious reputiicans. Bishop Burnet, a writer 
eped in p reju dice against Cromwell, has preserved the 
rticulars. We have only to read them calmly to be in a 
iition to judge the real nature of the step Oliver then took. 
Fo these he said," writes Burnet, ^^and as some have 
x)ld me with many tears, that he would rather have 
taken a shepherd's staff than the Protectorship, since 
aothing was more contrary to his genius than a show of 
greatness : but he saw it was necessary at that time to 
keep the nation from falling into extreme disorder, and 
from becoming open to the common enemy : and therefore 
he only stepped in between the living and the dead, as 
he phrased it, in that interval, till God should direct 
them on what bottom they ought to settle ; and he as- 
sured them, that then he would surrender the heavy 
load lying upon him, with a joy equal to the sorrow 
with which he was affected, while under that show of 
dignity." Why should we doubt the sincerity of this 
Dgaage? Who can think that a strong head and firm 
md were not absolutely necessary to the safety of the 
rantry, at so critical a moment. Are there not recent 
samples in Europe that may enable us to understand 
lis? or will it be thought that to a man of Cromwell's 
iety, the anxieties, annoyances, and honours attached to 
le foremost place in the state, were really desirable. He 
imained unaffected and modest, when he had attained 
ipreme power. He called to mind the saying of Christ : 
^0 and sit down in the lowest room. For whosoever ex- 
Mh himself shall he abased^ and he that hurnbleth himself 
ioK he exalted. " To men of this stamp (/. e. the pious 
among the republicans), he would enter into the terms of 
their old equality," says Burnet, " shutting the door, and 
making them sit down covered by him ; to let them see 
how little he valued those distances that, for form's sake, 
he was bound to keep up with others. These discourses 
commonly ended in a long prayer." 
The elections took place, and on the 4th of September 
>54, parliament met. The Protector rode in state to the 
bey-church in Westminster, and after the sermon went 



" I believe, England ever saw ; having upon your s 
" the interest of three great nations ; and truly, 
" I may say it without any hyperbole, the interei 
" the Christian people in the world." 

The result corresponded very meagrely with s 
expectations. Instead of busying themselves ' 
organization and prosperity of the nation, the pj 
began to examine whether, or not, the govemmei 
be vested in the hands of a single person. On th 
September the Protector again addressed them th 

" Gentlemen, 

" I called not myself to this place: of 1 

" is witness : — and I have many witnesses w] 
" believe, could lay down their lives bearing 

"to the truth of that If my calling be fr 

" and my testimony from the people, — God 
" people shall take it from me, else I will 
"with it 

" I was by birth a gentleman ; living neithe 
" considerable height, nor yet in obscurity. I h 
" called to several employments in the natior 
" endeavour to discharge the duty of an honest 
" those services, to God and His people's inte 
"to the Commonwealth I begged to be disi 
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liberty of conscience in religion (equally removed from 

pro&neness and persecution) is a Fundamental 

Another Fimdamental is that the power of the Militia 
should be shared between the Protector and the Parlia- 
ment " To these fundamentals Cromwell added a 

srth, requiring all the members of the House to sign a 
per engaging themselves ^' to be true and faithful to the 
Protector and the Commonwealth." Three hundred 
embers, with the speaker at their head, appended their 
matures ; the others absented themselves from par- 
unent. 

A painful domestic event occurred at this time to 
vert Cromwell's cares. His mother, an aged woman 
' ninety-four, resided with him at Whitehall. This 
snerable lady combined the sincerest faith with the 
nderest maternal affection : she cared little for the royal 
)mp around her. The sound of a musket struck terror 
► her heart ; she thought it was perhaps aimed at her 
)n, and could not be satisfied unless she saw him once 
•day at least. The close of her earthly career was 
pproaching. On the 15th of November she called the 
lighty Protector of England to her bedside. He had 
^er entertained for her the most respectful and sincere 
Bfection. Stretching out her feeble hands she blessed 
im in these words : " The Lord cause his face to shine 
upon you; and comfort you in all your adversities; 
and enable you to do great things for the glory of the 
Most High God, and to be a relief unto His people. 
My dear Son, I leave my heart with thee. Good 
night I " and therewith she fell asleep in the Lord. Her 
Ml was heart-broken, and burst into a violent flood of tears. 
The parliament did not answer the expectations either 
f Cromwell or of the nation. Forgetful of the wants of 
^e people, they thought their whole duty consisted in 
^ggling against the Protector, and in remsing to grant 
int 80 far as they were able, either supplies or power. 
^^J went farther, and infringed upon religious liberty, 
'he House voted that none should be tolerated who did 
ot profess the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
Ppointed a committee to draw up and lay before parlia- 
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ment a catalogue of these doctrines. This oommittee ^ 
presented sixteen fundamental articles,* exduding not i 
only deists, socinians,. and papists, but arians, antbo- ] 
mians, quakers, and others. Thus the noble prind^ \ 
of religious liberty, which Oliver was called to mamtain 1 
throughout the world, was seriously compromised. The : 
revolution was sliding back towards bigotry and intoler- j 
ance. Could the Protector, the enemy of both, pennit j 
such an erroneous course to be persevered in? ; 

On the 22d of January 1655, the five months— five i 
lunar months only — fixed by the constitution having : 
elapsed, the Lord- Protector summoned the House to meet 
him in the Painted Chamber. 

" Numerous dangers threaten the nation," he said, 
" and you have done nothing to prevent them. The 
" Cavalier party have been designing and preparing to 
" put this nation in blood again ; the Levellers are ctt- 
" deavouring to put us into confusion. And these two 
" extreme parties have laboured to engage some in the 
" army ; and I doubt that not only they, but some othffs 
" also, very well known to you, have helped to this work 
" of debauching and dividing the army. The enemies of 
" the State have confessed that they built their hwes 
" upon the assurance they had of the ParUameni Yoa 
" have given them great advantages by losing the predons 
" moments in your power for effecting the happiness of the 
" people. You might have settled peace and quietness 
" amongst all professing Godliness ; you might have 
" healed the breaches of these nations, and rendered 
" them secure, happy, and well satisfied. You have 
^^ done none of these things. But instead of that, jon 
^' have been disputing about things already settled h^ 
" the Constitution. You have thus consumed all yoJff 
" time, and have done nothing." 

Cromwell reproached with equal severity their attaeks 
upon religious liberty. He continued : " Is there not yet 
" upon the spirits of men a strange itching? Nothing 
" will satisftr them imless they can press their finger iqx» 
" their brethren's consciences, to pinch them there. To 
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this was no part of the contest we had with the 
amon adversary. And wherein consisted this more 
ji in obtaining that liberty from the tyranny of the 
hops to all species of Protestants to worship God 
ording to their own light and consciences? For 
at of which many of our brethren forsook their 
ive countries to seek their bread from strangers, and 
live in howling wildernesses; and for which also 
ny that remained here were imprisoned, and other- 
ie abused and made the scorn of the nation. Those 
Lt were sound in the Faith, how proper was it for 
im to labour for liberty, for a just liberty, that men 
^ht not be trampled upon for their consciences I Had 
i they themselves laboured, but lately, imder the 
ight of persecution? And was it fit for them to sit 
ivy upon others ? Is it ingenuous to ask liberty, and 
; give it? What greater hypocrisy than for those 

were oppressed by the bishops to become the great- 
oppressors themselves, so soon as their yoke was 

Doveid ? I could wish that they who call for liberty 
nr also had not too much of that spirit, if the power 
re in their hands I — As for profane persons, blas- 
emers, such as preach sedition; the contentious railers, 
l-speakers, who seek by evil words to corrupt good 
imiers, persons of loose conversation, — pimishment 
m the civil magistrate ought to meet with these." * 
lus spoke Cnnnwell. The partisans of the tyranny, 
)opery, and the debauchery of the Stuarts may have 
3 it fashionable to defame him ; but when we hear him 
ag with so much energy for toleration towards his ad- 
uries in religion, we cannot refuse him the tribute of 
admiration. 

1 think it my duty to tell you," he added in conclu- 
" that it is not for the profit of these nations, nor for 

tnmon and public good, for you to continue here any 
iger. And therefore I do declare imto you. That I 
dissolve this Parliament." 

liver was eager to promote the well-being and glory 
England: and he dissolved the parliament, that he 
• Pari. Hist. xx. 404. Carlyle, iii. 103. 
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might be more at liberty in bis actions. This was the 
object he had in view during all his wars. On his medals 
and his coins were engraved these characteristic words: 
PAX QU-fiRiTUB BELLO. Such was the device he wore on 
his coat of arms on the day of battle. Peace and the 
blessings of peace were all tnat he had sought in war: he 
now wished to impart them to his people. On earth peace I 

It may be objected that this dissolution of the parliament 
was a crime against constitutional principles ; it may be 
said that under their influence the prince (and Cromwell 
was a prince) ought not to do good, if the other oonstita- 
tional powers are opposed to it. That may be true; hot 
if he committed a fault — which is still a matter of dii- ] 
cussion — ^it was a virtuous £Eiult. 

It was not from Henry VIII., nor from Elizabeth, nor 
from the Stuarts that England could learn this duty of » 
sovereign to annihilate himself. The development of 4e 
modern theory and its realization in practice was the task 
of the eighteenth century. That of the seventeenth was 
of a different kind. 

Cromwell had tried various means to accomplbh the 
work which the condition of the country rendered neces- 
sary. At first he had had recourse to an Assembly of 
Notables, nominated by himself; and next, to a Parliament 
elected by .the nation. Neither one nor the other attained 
the object. He then thought that since others were either 
unable or unwilling to do anything, he must apply himself 
to the task. He was soon found employing the same ac- 
tivity in organizing and building up, as he had used in 
dissolving and throwing down. 
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Jbomwell was not the only one who thought he had 
ecdved a call from heaven : many of the greatest men of 
he kingdom were of the same opinion. Milton in par- 
icalar helieved that the Protectorate was a thing required 
y the necessities of the times and the everlasting laws of 
Qstioe, and that the Protector ought now to £u\£l the 
inties of the charge to which he had been summoned by 
he nation, like a christian hero, as he had been used to do 
a things of less importance. It is an honour to Oliver to 
uiTe received this testimony of respect and approbation 
rom the bard of Paradise Lost He knew how to satisfy 
mch great expectations. 

In a country like England, after a revolution which had 
i^ shaken it to its foundations, it was of primary import- 
*^ to regulate religion and the clergy. Episcopacy was 
^ly overthrown, and presbyterianism was not yet es- 
^blished. Old abuses frequently existed by the side of 
^ew errors. Cromwell did not think the Cnurch capable 
>f organizing itself, and he felt it his duty to put his hand 
^the work. We should have preferred his leaving to the 
-^tirch the power of self-government, but must in sol truth 
^knowledge, that without his mighty aid it would have 
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been difficult to bring order and regularity out of tb 
in which the country was then labouring. It was tli 
one of the first objects of the Protector's solicitude. 

Even before the dissolution of parliament, he h 
seriously engaged in the organization of the Churc! 
the 20th of March 1654, he had nominated thirt 
chosen men, the acknowledged flower of puritanisi 
were to form a supreme Commission for the Trial of 
Preachers. Of these nine were laymen, and twen 
were clergymen ; and by them any person pretending 
a church-living, or levy tithes or clergy-dues, was fir 
tried and approved. The Protector had no wish tl 
commission should be composed of presbyterians 
fearful that in this case they would admit none b 
of their own persuasion. It contained presbyterii 
dependents, and even baptists. He had cared : 
thing only, that they should be men of wisdom, ^ 
the love of the Gospel in their hearts. Amon 
number were Owen, Sterry, Marshall, and Mantc 
this ordinance he added another on the 28th of 
following, nominating a body of commissioners i 
fi-om the puritan gentry. The latter, who were 
firom the former, varied fi-om fifteen to thirty i 
county of England ; and it was their duty to inqu 
^^ scandalous, ignorant, and insufficient ministers,^' 
be a tribunal for judging and ejecting them. In 
ejection, a small pension was to be allowed those wl 
married. These commissioners judged and sifted i 
degrees they had winnowed the Church. This was u 
edly a very republican arrangement, but it was f 
practice to work well. 

Of the lay inquisitors not a few were Cromwell's j 
enemies ; but that mattered not ; they were men c 
probity, and that was enough for him. 

The task assigned to these persons was by no 
easy, and nothing was more calculated to excite dm 
And, accordingly, loud complaints were heard hot 
episcopalians and heterodox dissenters. These Tr 
they are sometimes called, were charged with payin 
attention to knowledge ox kaxning^ axld with inquii 
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ih into the internal marks and character of the grace of 
[ in the heart. No doubt they committed many errors 
levitable errors ; but a great jmmber of cases might be 
iuced in refntation of the charges brought against them. 

example, the celebrated historian Fidler, who, as the 
^'s partisan, had lost his place under the parliament, 

whose principles were not only episcopalian, but High 
arch^ who afterwards showed such activity for the recall 
[]!harles II., who became this king's chaplain, and who 
lid have been made a bishop if death had not cut short 

career in 1661, — -this very man was presented to a 
ng by the Triers at Cromwell's recommendation, al- 
ugh they could find no other evidence of the grace of 
i in him than this : That he made conscience of his 
ughts. 

The excellent Richard Baxter has left us the following 
r and candid account of these Commissioners : — '^ Be- 
ause this assembly of Triers is most heavily accused 
nd reproached by some men, I shall speak the truth of 
hem, and suppose my word will be taken, because most 
I them took me for one of their boldest adversaries : the 
rath is, though some few over-rigid and over-busy in- 
l^ndents among them were too severe against all that 
rere arminians, and too particular in inquiring after 
svidences of sanctification in those whom they examined, 
md somewhat too lax in admitting of unleamed and 
aroneous men, that favoured antinomianism or anabap- 
ism ; yet, to give them their due, they did abimdance of 
jood to the Church. They saved many a congregation 
orom ignorant, ungodly, drunken teachers, that sort of 
men who intend no more in the ministry than to read a 
Jennon on Sunday, and all the rest of the week go with 
the people to the alehouse, and harden them in sin ; and 
Aiat sort of ministers who either preach'bd against a holy 
life, or preached as men that were never acquainted with 
it: these they usually rejected, and in their stead ad- 
ndtted of any that were able, serious preachers, and lived 
* godly life, of what tolerable opinion soever they were ; 
K> that though many of them were a little partial for 
^e independents^ separatists, fifth-monarchy men^ and 
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*' anabaptists, and against the prelatists and arminiai 
" yet so great was the benefit above the hurt which th( 
" brought to the Churclv, that many thousands of sod 
'^ blessed God for the faithful ministers whom they let i 
" and grieved when the prelatists afterwards cast the 
" out again."* 

We must observe that the ejected ministers were on) 
excluded from the privileges of the national ministry; the 
were not deprived of religious liberty. 

The regulations of tke Triers had especial reference 1 
moral incapacity. The ordinance of the 28th of Angoi 
1654 enjoined the dismissal of all ministers who should I 
guilty of profane cursing and swearing, perjury, adulter 
fornication, drunkenness, common haunting of taverns ( 
alehouses, frequent quarrellings or fightings, &c Th« 
who maintained popish opinions were also to be ejected. 

The episcopalians were not proscribed; but afrequa 
use of the Book of Common Prayer in pubUc was a groini 
of exclusion : this was alike intolerant and inconsisten 
Still there were certain specious reasons for this limitJ 
tion, and undoubtedly it has never been maintained that 
man cannot be a conscientious episcopalian without tl 
Prayer book : this would be setting it on a level with tl 
Bible. 

Cromwell in his speech to the second parliament, di 
livered on the 21st of April 1657, thus alludes to th« 
ordinances : — " And truly we have settled very much < 
" the business of the ministry. But I must needs say, 
" I have any thing to rejoice in before the Lord in thi 
^^ world, as having done any good or service, it is this. 
^^ can say it from my heart ; and I know I say the trotl 
" let any man say what he will to the contrary, — ^he wil 
" give me leave to enjoy my own opinion in it, and mj 
" own conscience and heart : and to dare bear my testi 
" mony to it : There hath not been such a service to Eng 
" land, since the Christian religion was perfect in England 
" I dare be bold to say it ; however, there may have, here 
'' and there, been passion and mistakes. And the ministen 
" themselves will tell you, it is beside their instractioD8»i^ 
* Baztet'a li&^vut 1 72. 
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lave fallen into passions and mistakes, if they have 

ed with civil matters 

i if the groimds upon which we went will not 
' us, the issue and event of it doth abundantly 
' us, God having had exceeding glory by it, — in 
jnendity of it, I am confident, forty-fold I For as 
fore the men that were admitted into the ministry 
les of episcopacy — alas, what pitiful certificates 
I to make a man a minister 1 if any man could 
stand Latin and Greek, he was sure to be admitted, 
'. am sure the admission granted to such places 
has been imder this character as the rule: That 
must not admit a man unless they (the Triers) 
ible to discern something of the grace of God in 

Such and such a man, of whose good life and 
rsation they could have a very good testimony 
four or five of the neighbouring ministers who 

him, — ^he could not yet be admitted unless he 

give a very good testimony of the grace of God 
1."* 
if it was necessary to set the Church in order, it 

less necessary to do the same thing for the State, 
ralists and the levellers coalesced, and the latter 
leclared that they would prefer Charles Stuart to 
j11. Even some of the men for whom the Protector 
aed the sincerest affection inclined to the side of 
^ntented republicans. Among them was his own 
aw, then lord-lieutenant of Ireland. Cromwell 
lured to remove prejudices and to maintain peace. 
; to Fleetwood his second son Henry, a man of real 

veracity, and resolution, and at the same time 
le following letter, in which he manifests his great 

for concord : — 

b the Lord Fleetwood^ Lord Deputy of Ireland, 

Dear Charles, Whitehall, 22d June 1655. 

vrite not often: at once I desire thee to know I 
dearly love thee ; and indeed my heart is plain to 
* Somers' Tracts, tI. 389. Carlyle, iu. 360. 
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'' thee, as thy heart can well desire : let nothing 
'^ thee in this. The wretched jealousies that are a 
*' us, and the spirit of calumny, turn all into g 
" wormwood. My heart is for the people of God 
" the Lord knows, and will in due time manifes 
" thence are my wounds ; — which though it grie\ 
" yet through the grace of God doth not discour; 
" totally. Many good men are repining at even 
" though indeed very many good are well satisfii 
" satisfying daily. The will of the Lord will brin 
^' good in due time. 

** It 's reported that you are to be sent for, and 
" to be Deputy ; which truly never entered into m^ 
" The Lord knows, my desire was for him and his 
" to have lived private lives in the country : and 
*' knows this very well, and how difficultly I wj 
" suaded to give him his commission for his presen 
" This I say as from a simple and sincere heart 
" noise of my being crowned, &c., are similar mj 
" figments 

" Dear Charles, my dear love to thee ; and to n 
" Biddy, who is a joy to my heart, for what I hear 
" Lord in her. Bid her be cheerful, and rejoice 
" Lord once and again : if she knows the Covcd 
" Grace), she cannot but do so. For that Transa 
" without her ; sure and stedfast, between the Fatl 
" the Mediator in His blood. Therefore, leaninj 
" the Son, or looking to Him, thirsting after Hi 
" embracing Him, we are his Seed ; — and the C( 
" is sure to all the Seed. The Compact is for th( 
^^ God is boimd in faithfulness to Christ, and in 1 
" us. The Covenant is without us ; a Transact 
" tween God and Christ. Look up to it, God en 
" in it to pardon us ; to write His law in our he 
" plant His fear so that we shall never depart froi 
" We, under all our sins and infirmities, can daily 
" perfect Christ ; and thus we have peace and safe 
" apprehension of love, from a Father in Covenant, 
" cannot deny himself. And truly in this is f 
^^ salvation ; and this helps me to bear my great bu 
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If you have a mind to come over with vour dear wife, 
ke the hest opportunityfor the good of the puhlic and 
JUT own convenience. The Lord bless you all. Pray 
>r me, that the Lord would direct, and keep me His 
srvant. I bless the Lord I am not my own ; but my 
mdition to flesh and blood is very hard. Pray for me ; 
do for you all. Commend me to all friends. 
" I rest, 

" Your loving father, 

"Oliver P."* 

[his letter, although somewhat obscure, is nevertheless 
x>rtant to the knowledge of Cromwell's christian char- 
sr. We have already reproached him with a kind 
mysticism, nearly resembling that of certain pious but 
iimghtened Christians who set what they call the inner 
>rd above what they denominate the outer Word, and 
3 seek the rule of their conduct not essentially without 
mselves, — in the commandments of God as given in 
Bible ; but preferably within themselves, — in impulses 
1 feelings, in the correctness of which it is easy to be 
eived. The Protector's mysticism might have gone 
her. There are indeed Christians for whom the cause 
salvation is not essentially the work accomplished by 

Redeemer on the cross, but that perfected by the 
ly Ghost in their hearts. Both are absolutely necessary ; 

the first is the cause of salvation; the second, the 
uis of applying or appropriating it, without which the 
er is a thing foreign to the individual. Those who 
ak that the Christian ought to look at what is within 
1, to have the assurance of his salvation (as certain 
sties, both papist and protestant, do) and not to the 
od of the victim slain on Calvary, deprive the soul, 
ich is looking for justification and peace, of every real 
nrce of consolation in the day of trouble and of sorrow, 
e work of Christ's expiation is perfect; but that of 
f own sanctification is always attended with great 
etchedness, and therefore can give no assurance, — no 
ifidence to an alarmed conscience. Cromwell protests 
♦ Carlyle, ifi. 136. 
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energetically against any such error. Wishing to * 
his daughter Bridget, who appears to have felt so 
easiness with regard to her soul, he bids her look 
ooYenant of grace: he reminds her that this cove 
independent of her ; that it is between the Father i 
Son by the blood of the Mediator ; that it is withou 
a transaction between Grod and Christ. This lettc 
there are other of Cromwell's declarations which h 
same bearing) seems to me important in proving tb 
one special point, — ^the rule of a Christian's cond 
deviated a little from the path traced out for us 
Gospel, he remained stedfast in it so £bu* as conce 
foundation of faith, — ^the work of redemption. 

The royalists and above all the levellers continu£ 
agitation. The latter especially caused great distui 
and yet Oliver always behaved mildly towards 
Being far above the spirit of party, he was ready tc 
the wrongs of his enemies to himself and his : 
Accordingly the republicans complained of his k 
towards the royalists. Ludlow says : ** Cromwel 
'^ most familiar with those whom he used to sho^ 
** aversion to, endeavouring to oblige the royal pj 
" procuring for them more favourable condition 
" consisted with the justice of the Parliament to 
" under colour of quieting the spirits, and keepin; 
" from engaging in new disturbances. To this 
" pressed the Act of Oblivion with much impoi 
" Some members earnestly opposed its bearing d 
'* after some months, that the state might by that n 
" supplied with money which they wanted. Yet : 
" could prevail upon the general. So the act pas! 
" parliament being unwilling to deny him anyth 
" which there was the least colour of reason." Th( 
have been a degree of politic discretion in this forbc 
but it would be difficult to find many examples of 1 
disposition. 

Although indulgence might be seasonable, it y 
the less necessary to maintain order. For this ] 
the Protector divided all England into twelve d 
jAadng in each, with the title of Major-general, 
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Bt carefully chosen, — ^fearing God, possessed of real 
idom, and of unimpeachable integrity. These officers 
re invested with a universal superintendence, as well 
ril as military, even to the control of the ministers, 
rhese Major-generals," said he in his speech of the 
venteenth September 1656, " have been efiectual for the 
preservation of peace. It hath been more effectual to- 
wards the discountenancing of vice and settling religion, 
than anything done these fifty years. I will abi& by 
it, notwithstanding the envy and slander of foolish men. 
bt long after, however, he diminished their power, which 
id occasioned several abuses, and as the state of the 
Mintry became daily more satisfactory, he finally sup- 
ressed them. 

Such were the first exertions of Cromwell for the civil 
od ecclesiastical regeneration and organization of England. 

Hie nation appreciated the Protector's efforts ; in proof 
F which the following example will suffice. A declaration 
■om the Corporation of Guildford was brought to White- 
all on the 18th of April 1654 by the mayor and four 
Idermen, with the steward and bailiff of the town. His 
Oghness took it to the window, where he read it carefully 
tirough. It ran as follows : — 

To Ms Highness Oliver, Lord-Protector of the Common* 
" wealth of England, Scotland, and Ireland, 

The Humble Declaration and Petition of the Mayor and 
" approved Men of the Town of Otiildford in the 
" County of Surrey. 

" Notwithstanding the great and many victories over 
' our enemies, obtained by God's blessing on your High- 
' ness's valour and prudence, the fame whereof doth ring 
' beyond the christian world ; we were obliquely running 
'bto a worse condition (if worse might be) than when 
' our troubles first broke out. Which your wisdom per- 
'ceiving, we do believe out of constraint, rather than 
desire, you did take upon your shoulders that great 
burthen of the government of the three nations. We 
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" dearly see by your countenancing of a godly and 
'' ministry, and making of honest and learned ji 
'^ the land, you are resolved to uphold religion anc 
^' the principal pillars and supporters of the stat 
" the weight of your high calling is heavy upon ; 
" therefore we of this town declare that we will 1 
" to the hazard of our lives for you (who have i 
'' times valiantly and gallantly hazarded your 
'' us) against all enemies who shall dare to rise up 

After the Lord-Protector had read this address 
pleased to give the following answer : — 

" Gentlemen, — I have read your paper. W 
" there express touching my taking of the gov 
'' upon me is truth. I Sid not desire it. I beli< 
" put it into your hearts. I shall desire your 
" that I may do as you have expressed ; for Gc 
" bottom, and in Him only do I trust."* We be 
the sincerity of Cromwell's words. 

At the same time his eyes were turned towards 
and his policy with regard to that unhappy countr 
once patient, moderate, and firm. It was still a 
hatred, revolt, and anarchy had yet to b^ dealt wit 
us see what directions he gave his son Henry. 

" For my Son^ Henry CromweU, at Dublin, Ire^ 

« Son, Whitehall, 2l8t Novemlx 

" I have seen your letter writ unto Mr S 

" Thurloe ; and do find hereby that you are veri 

" hensive of the carriage of some persons with you, 

" yourself and the public affairs. 

" I do believe there may be some particular 
" who are not very well pleased with the present c 
" of things, and may be apt to show their discoi 
" they have opportunity : but this should not m 
" great impressions in you. Time and patience m 
" them to a better frame of spirit, and bring thei 
" that which, for the present, seems to be hid fron 
* Cromwelliana, 139^ 140. 
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)ecianj if ihey shall see your moderation and love 
nrards them, if they are iound in other ways towards 
•u. Which I earnestly desire you to study and en- 
avour, all that lies in you. Whereof hoth you and I 

shall have the comfort, whatsoever the issue and 
ent thereof be. 

For what you write of more help, I have long en- 
^voured it; and shall not be wanting to send you 
)me farther addition to the Council, so soon as men can 
s found out who are fit for the trust. I am also thinking 

1 sending over to you a fit person who may command 
le north of Ireland ; which I believe stands in great 
eed of one ; and I am of your opinion that Trevor and 
olonel Mervin are very dangerous persons, and may be 
lade the heads of a new rebellion. And therefore I 
ould have you move the Council that they be secured 
1 some very safe place, and the &rther out of their own 
)untries the better. 

^^ I commend you to the Lord ; and rest, 

" Your affectionate father, 

" OUVEB P."* 

Jromwell's mind could never stoop to cruelty, notwith- 
iding the great provocations he endured. Thurloe's 
te-papers abound with instances of plots of assassination, 
etter dated Paris, 14th May 1655, from the Duke of 
k to Charles II., deciphered by the king's own hand, 
nus him that four Eoman-catholics had bound them- 
es by a solemn oath to kill Cromwell, and then to 
e all the papists in the city and army for the king's 
oration. Thurloe, in a letter to Henry Cromwell, then 
reland, dated 9th December 1656, sajrs : " The levellers 
•e very busy, and in perfect conjunction with the king of 
pain ; the part they had first imdertaken was to assassi- 
ite the Lord-Protector." We shall give an instance of 
le sad attempts. 

iOrd Broghil tells us in his Memoirs, that on one 
icular occasion, when he was with Cromwell in his 
5h, going from Westminster to Whitehall, the crowd of 
•Thurloe,!. 726. Carlyle, iU. 165. 
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people was so great that it could not go forward ; and the 
place was so narrow, that all the halberdiers were either 
before the carriage or behind it, none of them having room 
to stand by the side. While they were in this position, 
Lord Brognil observed the door of a cobbler's stall to open 
and shut a little ; and at every opening of it he saw some- 
thing bright, like a drawn sword or a pistol. Brogliil 
drew out his sword with the scabbard on it, and stroek 
upon the stall, asking who was there ? This was no sooner 
done, than a taU man burst out with a sword by his side; 
Cromwell called his guard to seize him, but he got away 
in the crowd. Broghil thought him to be an officer in the 
army of Ireland whom Cromwell had displeased, and who 
there lay in wait to kill him. 

The cavaliers were every day forming designs, says Mrs 
Hutchinson, and plotting for the murder of CromweU, and 
other insurrections, which being contrived in drink, and 
managed by false and cowardly fellows, were still revealed 
to Cromwell. Some of General Lambert's party had at thai 
time a plot to come with a petition to the Protector, and 
while he was reading it, certain of them had undertaken 
to cast him out of a window at Whitehall, that looked 
upon the Thames, where others should be ready to catch 
him up in a blanket, if he escaped breaking his neck, and 
carry him away in a boat, to be killed or kept alive, » 
they saw occasion, and then to set up Lambert Tto 
was so secretly carried on that it was near the execntion 
before the Protector knew anything of it; and it was 
only from Colonel Hutchinson's accidentally becoming 
acquainted with it that Oliver was apprized of his danger. 

Amidst all these conspiracies Cromwell's forbearance 
was remarkable. " Having heard," says Bishop Burnet 
" that my father had a very great reputation in Scotland 
" for piety and integrity, he sent to him, though he knew 
" him to be a royaSst, desiring him to accept of a pdpl* 
" place, hoping only that he would not act against hi* 
*' government ; but he would not press him to subscribe 
" or swear to it. My father refused it in a pleasant wa}S 
" and ever after he lived in great quiet. Overton, one oi 
" Cromwell's major-genexala, ^\io \j«a Sw high republican, 
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^ for some time at Aberdeen, where we then lived,'' 
les the bishop, ^^ my father and he were often to- 
er ; and in particular they were shut up alone for 
t two hours, the night alter the order came from 
Qwell to take away Overton's commission and to put 
in arrest. Upon that Howard, afterwards earl of 
isle, being sent down to inquire into all the plots 
those men had been in, heanl of this long privacy, 
when with that, he heard what my father's character 
he made no further inquiry into it, and said : Crom- 
was very uneasy, when any good man was ques- 
'A for any thing. This gentleness in a great measure 
ted people's minds with relation to Oliver."* 
nwell was familiar with this beautiful passage of 
ire : If thtn§ enemy hunger^ feed him ; if he thirsty 
m drink; for in so doing thou shall heap coals of fire 
head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evU 
ood. What are his directions to his son for that 
}y Ireland, where the most obstinate enemies of the 
►n wealth still existed? Patience, moderationj and 
ven towards those who entertain the contrary senti- 
against him. Such is the law he imposes on his 
mtative. No hatred, no revenge I On the contrary, 
I strive to win their hearts. Since the time when 
anity first announced these great principles to the 
the governments of the earth have rarely been found 
them in practice, as the Protector did. 
are far, however, from approving indiscriminately 
nd of religion which became dominant in Englana. 
was an evil universally felt, and this we must point 
le for all : — ^religion was too closely allied with politics, 
do not sympathize either with what was then the 
n of the state, or with what might be called the 
n of the people. Both forms were tainted with the 
lisease, although in contrary directions. ♦ 
3copalian or official Protestantism was closely united 
he political principle of the absolute power of the 
There was a compact and a bond of obligation 
m arbitrary monarchy and Laud's episcopacy. 
♦ Burnet's Own Times, i. 112, 
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From tilis evil there arose an analogous one in the 
independent and popular form of Christianity. We find 
it allied with the parliamentary power and with what um 
be called the liberty-party. roUtics were confounded wiA 
religion. The major-generals, as we have seen, were a 
sort of bishops. 

These worldly alliances exercised a prejudicial lofliieDoe 
oyer the two forms of Protestantism in England. When- 
ever a system of religion subjects itself to a political sjBtem, 
it forfeits its exalted aims, its liberty, and its vitality; 
its real shape is lost, and it becomes embarrassed m 
enslaved. 

Vital Christianity did not expand in the estabhsbmeot, 
as might have been expected from a church which had 
had its Latimers and its Ridley s; and the worship of the 
state was attached, on the contrary, to forms and ceremonie* 
which assimilated it in some degree with royalty. 

A similar evil, though in appearance very opposite to it, 
existed in the independent form of Christianity. That free 
expansion, which should always characterize the Gospel, 
was checked ; and in its stead there was a form, trutmiil 
indeed and respectable, but in which a judaic and legal 
spirit, a puritan formality, a certain biblical affectation in 
the language and in all outward matters, were too predo- 
minant. This imperfection has been exaggerated by woiMhr 
writers : even real piety has not escaped the shafts of their 
ridicule. A great number of those who bore this fectitioitf 
colouring, and Oliver Cromwell in particular, were sincere 
and earnest Christians. But this tinge obscured the beanty 
of their holiness. We may go farther : under the oonren- 
tional dress, assumed by the Christians of the seventeenth 
ceiltury, unregenerate minds often concealed their wickw' 
ness, and performed the works of iniquity. 

The evil which we have pointed out was a spot upon a 
noble vesture. Unreflecting writers, taking offence at it» 
have desired to throw aside the garment. For our own 
part, we should wish to remove the stain, but not on i4« 
account undervalue the white robe which it disfigures. 

We cannot quit this part of our subject without advert* 
ing to the great change whkli "^ubli^i opinion has undergone 
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England ; and if any thing could induce us not to quote 
foUowing passages, it would be the great publicity they 
re already attained.* "Without, however, giving them 
length, we cannot resist our desire to recfdl to the re- 
lection of our readers the remarkable language of a man 
tinguished alike in the commonwealth of letters and of 
) state. We regret that he has placed his brilliant genius 
oppositioii to the principles of ^e religious men of Great 
itain ; but it is precisely because he sees religious matters 
a light different from theirs, that we attach importance to 
3 testimony. A eulogy of the Puritans of the seventeenth 
Qtury, or of their great leader, will not be suspected from 
e lips of writers who, in our times, are to be counted 
aong the adversaries of those who are regarded as the 
odem Puritans. 

No vindication of Cromwell would, in our view, be suffi- 
3nt, that did not carry with it the vindication of Puri- 
nism. Its professors, says Macaulay, were " the most 
remarkable body of men, perhaps, which the world has 
ever produced. They were exposed to the utmost licen- 
tiousness of the press and of the stage, at the time when 
the press and the stage were most licentious. They were 
men whose minds had derived a peculiar character from 
the daily contemplation of superior beings and eternal 
interests. Not content with acknowledging, in general 
terms, an over-ruling Providence, they habitually ascribed 
every event to the will of the Great Being, for whose 
power nothing was too vast, for whose inspection nothing 
was too minute. To know him, to serve him, to enjoy 
bim, was with them the great end of existence. Hence 
originated their contempt for terrestrial distinctions. The 
difference between the greatest and the meanest of man- 
Knd seemed to vanish, when compared with the boundless 
interval which separated the whole race from him on 
frhom their own eyes were constantly fixed.... Thus the 
Puritan was made up of two different men, the one all 
Jelf-abasement, penitence, gratitude, passion ; the other 
proud, calm, inflexible, sagacious. He prostrated him- 
self in the dust before his Maker : but he set his foot on 
* In the Edinbur/^h Review, where they orlgLnaUy apijieared. 
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*^ the neck of his king. In bis devotional retirement, be 
*' prayed with conynlsions, and groans, and tears. Bti 
'< when he took his seat in the council, or girt on his svtxd 
'' for war, these tempestuous workings of the soul had kft 
" no perceptible trace behind them. People who saw !»• 
'^ thing of the godly but their uncouth visages, and hetrl 
<< nothing from them but tiieir groans and their wlumn|^ 
^' hymns, might laugh at them. The inteni^ty of ibeir 
'^ feelings on one subject made them tranquil on evoy 
" otiier.^' * 

In the great struggle which took place between England 
and the Stuarts, two things characterize the popular party. 

On the one hand, there was a great principle of liberty 
and christian truth, for the triumph of which the peq)Ie 
contended : this deserves our admiration. 

But, on the other hand, rust may defile the brightest 
weapon. Christianity, becoming subservient to a political 
idea, contracted, as we have seen, a certain narrowness and 
mannerism. 

These two elements, — ^the good and the bad, — ^bore their 
respective fruits. 

The good produced that civil and religious liberty, those 
political and christian institutions, which are the glory of 
England, and which, in our days, are called to a still nobler 
expansion. 

The evil element, the rust on the sword, a narrow and 
legal formalism, brought on by reaction a contrary evil; 
namely, a lifeless latitudinarianism, an exaggerated liberal- 
ism in religion, and a deplorable relaxation of morals. 

The human mind, equally disgusted at excessive pnri- 
tanism and official Christianity, recoiling from the struggle* 
of parties, and desiring neither the servile forms of the 
state religion, nor the fanaticism of the sectaries, sought 
another atmosphere in which it could breathe more freely* 
The freethinkers gave way to incredulity, which, although 
serious in England, terminated in France in a lamentable 
materialism. 

Fortimately the consequences of this evil were bo* 
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ry, while the results of the good principle were 
ent. 

escribing the Christianity of England during the 
tion, and in defending it against unjust reprowshes, 
not offer it to our own times as an irreproachable 
The present age should profit by the salutary 
bequeathed to it by the past. We require a better 
anity, — one more free, more evangelical, more ex- 
, more spiritual, more enlightened, more moral, and 
mancipated from every political bias. 
God grant it to us I 



CHAPTER X. 

RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 

Milton to Cromwell— CromwelPs Part with regard to RelWom 
Liberty—Opposition to Radicalism, Political and Reli^oas— fistob* 
lished Religion and Liberty — Milton, a Champion of the Sepantiai 
of Church and State— Cromwell's System of Religions Libertf— 
The Two Great Interests— The Protector's Catholicity— (Jeor^ Fox 
and Cromwell— Nayler— Cromwell and the Episcopalians— Bomas- 
catholics and Jews— State and Protestantism Identical— Pri««p« 
VitcB — A Danger — True Means of diffusing Christianity— By 
Cathedral— State and Church : Church and People. 

Cromwell's exertions were not confined to civil liberty 
only : he was an instrument in the hand of God to intro- 
duce a new principle into the world, one till then 

entirely unknown and overlooked. It was with reference 
to this that the great bard of England composed the 
following lines : — 

TO OLIVER CROMWELL. 

Cromwell, our chief of men, who through a cloud 
Not of war only, but distractions rude. 
Guided by faith and matchless fortitude, 
Tp peace and truth thy glorious way hast ploughed, 

And on the neck of crowned fortune proud 

Hast rear'd Grod's trophies, and nis work pursued. 
While Darwen stream with blood of Scots imbrued, 
And Dunbar field resound thy praises loud, 

And Worcester's laureate wreath. Yet much remains 
To conquer still ; peace hath her Tictories 
No less renown'd than war : new foes arise 

Threatening to bind our souls with secular chains : 
Help us to save f^ee conscience from the paw 
Of hireling wolves, whose Grospel is their i 



' The Protector needed not this appeal. Without donW 
the question of religious liberty did not present itself to 
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a it does to our contemporaries. It is now some- 
more positive and abstract. The love of truth, most 
^y, burnt no less brightly in his heart than the love 
»erty; and yet he could respect convictions which 
^ from his own. At that period such principles 
very necessary. The parliamentarians, bigoted suc- 
rs of the hierarchists, had called for the suppression of 
" new heresy " entitled " liberty of conscience," and 
laboured earnestly to this end. Oliver did the very 
ary. 

le Protector's ruling passion was religious liberty, 
its establishment was his work. Among all the men 
sist ages, and even of the times present, there is not 
who has done so much as he in this cause. It has 
>8t triumphed in every protestant nation ; its great 
)ry is yet to come among those which profess the 
lish creed: and, under God, it is to Cromwell in 
icular that men's consciences are beholden. 

frequently happens that those who advocate liberty 
II they are in opposition, no sooner attain power than 

employ it to oppress the freedom of others. It was 
thus that Oliver acted. Not seldom also, when the 
e of liberty is triumphant, its partisans carry it to 
88, and indulge in senseless theories of equality and 
ilism. He steered cautiously between these two 
Is. His speeches contain sentiments of admirable 
om on the extreme disorder of men's minds as well 
jmporal as in spiritual things. No one could express 
self more forcibly than he did against the principles of 
radicals and levellers, who aimed at destroying all 
d and social distinctions. He was aware that men 
it as well look for ships without frames, bodies without 
!8, mountains without rocks, as for a nation without 
ority and obedience. 

What was the face that was upon our affairs as to the 
iterest of the nation?" asked Cromwell in his second 
ch to parliament.* " As to the authority in the 
ition; to the magistracy; to the ranks and orders of 
en, whereby England hath been known for hundreds 
• Pari. Hiflt. XX, 318. Carljle, iu. 26, 30. 
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" of years? — A nobleman, a gentleman, a yeoman, 

" the distinction of these, that is a good interest of the 
" nation and a great ene I The natural magistracy of the 
" nation, was it not almost trampled under foot, under 
" despite and contempt, by men of levelling principles? 
" I beseech you, for the orders of men and rimks of men, 
" did not that levelling principle tend to the redncmg of 
" all to an equality?" 

He also complains of a similar tendency in spiritaal 
matters, and contrasts it with the former evil, — me evil 
of prelacy and popery. He continues : " The former 
" extremity we suflFered under was, that no man, though 
" he had never so good a testimony, though he hid 
" received gifts from Christ, might preach, unless ordsnei 
" So now I think we are at the other extremity, when 
" many affirm, That he who is ordained hath a nnlBiy 
" stamped thereby upon his calling ; so that he ought not 
" to preach, or not be heard." 

The prudent firmness with which Oliver combated these 
extremes at a time when they were so potent, and when 
the true principles of liberty were not generally acknow- 
ledged, deserves our highest admiration. Even his adver 
saries have confessed it. Mr Southey, although a zealoos 
episcopalian, and an enemy to the commonwealth, and 
who regarded the disastrous restoration of Charles II. as 
the salvation of England, says in his Book of the Church: 
— " Cromwell relieved the country firom presbyterian 
" intolerance ; and he curbed those fanatics who were ftr 
" proclaiming King Jesus, that, as his Saints, they nn^t 
" divide the land amongst themselves. But it required 
" all his strength to do this, and to keep down the spirit 
" of religious and political fanaticism."* 

Perhaps his zeal was the more remarkable, as it did not 
reach the point to which many of his Mends had arrived, 
— the separation, namely, of Church and State. In his 
third speech, even when professing the doctrine of m 
established state-religion, he boldly claimed liberty » 
conscience for all.f " So long as there is liberty rf 

* Souther, Book of the Chnrcb, 508. London, 1837. 
t Pari. Hist. zx. S49. C^xV^le.m. 68. 
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iscience for the supreme magistrate to exercise his 
iscienee in erecting what form of church government 

is satisfied he should set up, why/' asks Oliver, 
ould he not give the like liberty to others ? Liberty 
conscience is a natural right ; and he that would have 

ought to give it. Indeed that hath been one of the 
inities of our contest. Every sect saith : * 0, give me 
iberty I ' But give it him, and to his power — he will 

)t yield it to any body else I Where is our inge- 

loosness ? Liberty of conscience is a thing that ought 
t be very reciprocsd. I may say it to you, I can say 
: All the money of this nation would not have tempted 
en to fight upon such an account as they have here 
sen engaged in, if they had not had hopes of liberty of 
)nscience better t!ian Episcopacy granted them, or than 
ould have been afforded by a Scots Presbytery, or an 
nglish either. This, I say, is a fundamentid. it ought 
> be so. It is for us and the generations to come. And 

there be an absoluteness in the imposer, without 
ttmg allowances and exceptions from the rule, — we 
lall have the people driven into wildernesses. As they 
ere, when those poor and afiBicted people, who forsook 
leir estates and inheritances here, where they lived 
ientifully and comfortably, were necessitated, for enjoy- 
ent of their liberty, to go into a waste howling 
ildemess in New England ; where they have, for 
berty's sake, stript themselves of all their comfort; 
obracing rather loss of friends and want, than be so 
isnared and in bondage I '^ 

Thy did Cromwell, when he stood forth as the cham- 
i of religious liberty, maintain the principle of a special 
irch established by the State ? It has been supposed 
i he was guided by political considerations, being 
illing to strip the public authority of every sort of 
ction in religious matters, which exert so great an 
lence over the people. In the speech we have just 
ted, he assigns another reason : — " The supreme magis- 
ate should exercise his conscience in erecting what 
nn of church government he is satisfied should be 
Jt up." Dr Wilkins, afterwards bishop of Chester, 
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who married Cromwell's sister, told Burnet thai 
had often said to him that no temporal goverm 
have a sure support without a national Ch 
adhered to it. In his mind probably both thei 
were combined. 

The doctrine of the complete separation of C 
State found other defenders not less illustri 
Protector's secretary, the great poet of the s( 
century, was its resolute champion. Milton th 
the state ought not to interfere in the interests o 
In his treatise on Christian Doctrine, first publis! 
Rev. C. R. Sumner, now bishop of Winchester 
— " It is highly derogatory to the power of tt 
'' as well as an utter want of faith, to suppose 
" government cannot be properly administere 
" the intervention of the civil magistrate." * T 
Paradise Lost explained his views more particul 
Treatise of Civil Power in Ecclesiastical Causes, 
considerations on The likeliest Means to remove 
out of the Church. In his opinion, this thesis i; 
vertibly established by four arguments. The fi: 
every individual has an exclusive right in deten 
choice of his own convictions; the second repo 
wholly spiritual nature of the Gospel ; the third 
from the consequences which christian liberty b 
it; and the fourth, from the uselessness or the 
the influence of the civil power in ecclesiastics 
even when that action is protective. 

Milton was not satisified with writing trej 
demanded of the powerftil Protector the complete 
ence of the Church. " If you leave the Chu 
" Church, and thus judiciously disburthen yours< 
" civil magistracy in general of a concern forming 
" incumbrance, and wholly incongruous with tl 
" priate functions ; not permitting the two het< 
" authorities of Church and State to continue thei 
" (with an apparent, though deceitftil, reciprocity 

* Derogant ita maltum potestati EccIesisQ at que diffic 
Miltoni de Doctrina Christiana libri duo poithumi, edi 
BicurduB Samnerj 371. 
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*** Iwit to the actual enfeebling and eventual Bubversion of 
^boih); not allowing any constraint upon conscience — 
** "which, however, w&l necessarily continue as long as 
** gold, the poison of the Church, and the very quinsy of 
•* tmth, shall continue to be extorted from the laity to pay 
•* Ae wages of the clergy — ^you will cast down the money- 
-changers, and hucksters not of doves, but of the Dove 
•^itadf ; I mean the Holy Spirit of God."* 

Bach was Milton's language; but he could not induce 
Ckomwell to act upon uie ideas of which he was the 
mresentative.-}- 

let, if the Protector did not accept the system of 
Chnch and State separation, he continually showed the 
fmtest zeal and perseverance in favour of religious 
Iberty. When we think of the times in which he pro- 
domed these principles — ^principles so long unrecognised, 
^^re cannot withhold a sentiment of admiration. In his 
fifth recorded speech, delivered on the 17 th of September 
1656, he expressed his opinions in the following words : — 
" I will tell you the truth : Our practice since the last 
''Parliament hath been. To let all this nation see that 
** whatever pretensions to religion would continue quiet, 
''peaceable, they should enjoy conscience and liberty to 
"themselves; and not to make religion a pretence for 
"amis and blood. All that tends to combination, to 
"interests and factions, we shall not care, by the grace 
"tf God, wJiom we meet withal, though never so specious, 
"if they be not quiet I And truly I am against all liberty 
"of conscience repugnant to this. If men will profess, — 
" be they those under baptism, be they those of the inde- 
" pendent judgment simply, or of the presbyterian judg- 
" meat, — ^in the name of God, encourage them ; so long as 



* Peouma Ecclesiso toxicum, yeritatis angina, onuntiandi Evangelii 
2!}ttQe8...ejeo6ri8 ex Ecclesia nammularios illos, non columbas sed 
J;<diunbaiii, Sanctum ipsam Spiritum, cauponantes. Milton, Defensio 
*eanda, 117. 

^Milton's system has been expounded by M. Albert Killiet of 
J>«oeva, in his articles in the Simeur (Paris) entitled Un Individual- 
f*fo Oublii, published in the numbers of that distinguished christian 
jovoal of the 18th and 25th of February, and the 18th of March 
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" they do plainly continue to be thankful to God, ai 
" maKe use of the liberty given them to enjoy their 
" consciences I Foi', as it was said to-day (in Dr (h 
" sermon before Parliament), undoubtedly * this is 
" * peculiar interest all this while contended for/ 

" Men who believe in Jesus Christ, and walk 
" profession answerable to that Faith ; — men who be] 
" in the remission of sins through the blood of Christ, 
** free justification by the blood of Christ ; who live i 
" the grace of God, — are members of Jesus Christ, 
" are to Him the apple of His eye. Whoever hath 
^^ faith, let his form be what it will ; he walking peace 
" without prejudice to others under other forms : — ^it 
" debt due to God and Christ ; and He will require 
" that Christian may not enjoy his liberty. 

" K a man of one form will be trampling upon the 1 
" of another form ; if an independent, for example, 
" despise him who is under baptism, and wiU revile 
** and reproach him, and provoke him, — I wiU not sufl 

*' in him God give us hearts and spirits to keep tb 

" equal. Which, truly I must profess to you, hath 
" my temper. I have had some boxes on the ear, 
** rebukes, — on the one hand and on the other. 1 1 
" borne my reproach : but I have, through God's mc 
" not been unhappy in hindering any one religion to im 
" upon another."* 

Oliver felt a just pride, as he thought of these g 
principles of liberty, which he had (so to speak) cw 
among his nation ; and he boldly declared that he 
received this task from God himself, and that to Hii 
would give an account. To this effect he spoke on tlw 
of April 1657. 

" My Lords, 

" You have been zealous of the two greatest- 

" comments that God hath in the world. The one is 
" of Eeligion, and of the just preservation of the profea 
" of it ; to give them all due and just liberty ; and to as 
" the truth of God. And I pray it may not fall upon 
* Burton's Diary, \. chiu. Inttod. Carlyle, iii. 220-222. 
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y>pl6 of God as a ^Eiult in them, in any sort of them, if 
ley do not put such a value upon this that is now done 
3 never was put on anvthing since Christ's time, for 
ach a catholic interest of the people of God I 
* The other thing cared for is, the Civil Liberty and 
nterest of the Nation. Which, though it is, and indeed 
! think ought to be, subordinate to the more peculiar 
nterest of God, — yet it is the next best God hath given 
nen in this world ; and if well cared for, it is better than 
my rock to fence men in their other interests. Besides, 
f any whosoever think the interest of Christians and the 
nterest of the nation inconsistent, or two different things, 

[ wish my soul may never enter into thdr secrets I 

Upon these two interests, if God shall account me worthy, 
[ shall live and die. And I must say. If I were to give 
in account before a greater tribunal than any earthly 
>ne, I could give no answer that were not a wicked one, 
fit did not comprehend these two ends."* 
Hie Protector realized in his life that wide catholicity 
ich he expressed in his public speeches. He was a 
otestant Christian ; but did not join himself to any 
•ty. Although an independent by principle, he thought 
rt all the reformed churches were part of the Catholic 
urch, and he looked with equal favour upon independ- 
S) presbyterians, and baptists : his chaplains belonged to 
sse several denominations. In this sincere catholicity, 
was so far in advance of his age, that it has called 
th a singular remark from M. ViUemain : " Cromwell's 
leatrality for forms of worship, compared with the 
avour which he always affected, would of itself be 
nough to convict him of hypocrisy. In that fanatical 
ige, faith was never distinct from intolerance, and if 
Somwell had been sincere, he would have chosen the 
ect he preferred to follow."-[* In this manner has Oliver 
m judged I Even his virtues have been distorted to 
ve that he was vicious. Where can we find a man 
ose character might not similarly be perverted by so 
ous a method ? It is not easy to show greater ignorance 

• Pari. Hist, xxiii. 161. Carlyle, ill. 273, 274. 
t Yiilemain, Cromwell, ii. 200. 
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of the power and spirit of the Gospel, than this eloqnei 
biographer has done in these few lines. 

The Protector excluded no Christians from his fratema 
sentiments, however much they might vary from the fomi 
to which he was attached. Towards the quakers in par- 
ticular he showed great charity. 

George Fox, who, while tending his master's sheep, had 
indulged in religious meditations, and had deduced the 
corruption of the Church from its forgetfiilness of the 
inward for the outward light, had then begun his mission. 
He had heard a voice witlun him calling him, as he thought, 
to preach repentance ; and, docile to this spiritual admoni- 
tion, he exhorted all men to listen to that internal reyela- 
tion, which was in his opinion the source of life. In this 
there was much with which Cromwell sympathized. 

But Fox's preaching agitated the people, and in several 
instances divine worship was disturbed. The quaker was 
seized and thrown into prison, and dragged from jail to 
jail by the inferior officers of justice, or else frequently 
compelled to sleep in some cave, or in the open air. 

In the midst of these persecutions he found means io 
write to the Protector and ask for an interview. This was 
granted ; and one morning, while Oliver was dressing, the 
quaker was introduced. " * Peace be in this house/ said 
" he. * Thank you, George,' was Cromwell's mild reply* 
" * I am come,' resumed the other, * to exhort thee to keep 
" *in the fear of God, that thou mayst receive wisdom 
" *from Him, and by it be ordered, and with it mayst 
" * order all things under thy hand to God's glory. Amen!' 
" He listened to me very attentively ;" continues Fox.* 
" I had much fearless discourse with him about God and 
" his apostles of old time, and of his ministers of new; 
" about death and the unfathomable universe, and the light 
" from above ; and he would often interrupt me by saying: 
" * That is very good — That is true !' and he carried him- 
" self with much moderation towards me. As people were 
" coming in, he caught me by the hand, and with tears in 
" his eyes, said : * Come again to my house, for if thou and 
" * I were but an hour a-day together, we should be nearer 
♦ Fox'b Jo\OTial,\. *265, Lftods, 1836. 
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'one to the other;' adding, that he wished me no more 
ill than he did to his own soul. — * Hearken then to God's 
Woice,' said I, as I was going. Captain Drury hegged 
me to stay and dine with Oliver's gentlemen ; but I 
declined, God not permitting."^ With such mildness, 
rith such a mixture of piety, sympathy, and respect did 
he ruler of England treat those sects to which he did not 



Muiy of the Friends at that time indulged in great 
ocesses. Nayler in particular, who was called by his 
lartisans The Everlasting Sun of Righteousness^ the Prince 
^f Peace, the Only-legotten Son of God, and to whom his 
lisciples paid divine honours, crying before him : " Holy, 
'holy, holy is the Lord God of Hosts," is a striking 
xample. When parliament, after several sittings, had 
ondemned the fanatical quaker, who at Bristol had 
arodied Christ's entry into Jerusalem, Cromwell felt a 
E»ire to interfere. He was doubtful, as it would appear, 
P the justice of the sentence passed upon him, and would 
ave saved him. With this view he sent the following 
lessage to parliament : — 

To our Eight Trusty and Right Well-beloved Sir Thomas 
" Widdrington, Speaker of the Parliament: To be 
" communicated to the Parliament. 

" 0. P. 

" Right Trusty and Well-beloved, We greet you welL 
Having taken notice of a judgment lately given by 
yourselves against one James Nayler : although We 
detest and abhor the giving or occasioning the least 
countenance to persons of such opinions and practices, 
or who are under the guilt of the crimes commonly 
imputed to the said person: yet We, being intrusted 
in the present government, on behalf of the people of 
these nations, and not knowing, how far such proceed- 
ing, entered into wholly without Us, may extend in the 
Consequences of it, — do desire that the House would let 
* Fox's Journal, i. 265. Leeds, 1836. Carlyle, iii. 149. ^ 
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" Us know the grounds and reasons whereupon they have 
" proceeded. 
" Given at Whitehall, the 25th of December 1656."* 

It does not, however, appear that Nayler was pardoned. 
He was looked upon as a blasphemer, and liberty had not 
yet gone so far as to believe that such a person shoidd 
pass unpunished. It would have been wiser to have 
treated him as a madman. 

Episcopalians were not excluded from the Piotector'B 
catholicity. He showed them respect and affection, al* 
though the decided royalism of most of them compdled 
him to maintain a certain reserve. Dr George Batea, an 
eminent royalist and a great opponent of Cromwell, writes, 
" That the Protector indulged the use of the common < 
" prayer in families and in private conventicles ; and . 
" though the condition of the Church of England was but ^ 
'* melancholy, yet it cannot be denied, they had a great \ 
" deal more favour and indulgence than under the Pariia- 1 
" ment ; which would never have been interrupted, had ^ 
" they not insulted the Protector, and forfeited their liberty j 
" by their seditious practices, and plottings against hw :j 
" person and government."-!- \ 

The behaviour of the royalists, who threatened Crom- 
well with death, and were actually in arms against him, \ 
having led to the publication of an order on the 24th of i 
November 1655, which still further restricted the ^ 
copalian clergy, the Protector, at the solicitation of Dr 
Gauden and Archbishop Usher, promised to recall hi» 
declaration, " provided the clergy would not meddle with 
" matters of state." But when he laid the affair b^ 
his council, the latter were of opinion that by so doing be 
would encourage the enemies of his government, and they 
would only consent to suspend its execution, so far as the 
behaviour of the clergy should deserve. 

Cromwell in fact allowed the episcopalian ministers, 
who were moderate in their political sentiments, to preach 
publicly in the churches at London and in the country. 

♦ Burton, i. 370. Carlyle, iii. 265. 
t Nea\e,u.6'2A. 
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Among these were Dr Pearson, bishop of Chester, and Dr 

Ball, his successor in that see, with the Drs Ball, Wild, 

Hardy, and Griffith. The Protector felt a great esteem 

fer Usher, archbishop of Armagh and primate of Ireland, 

«nd consulted him as to the proper measures for advancing 

the Protestant interest at home and abroad: When that 

prelate died (on the 21st March 1655, in the 76th year 

of his age) he was buried in Westminster Abbey, and two 

hundred pounds were given by Cromwell to defray the 

expenses of the funeral. " It is certain," says Bishop 

Kennet, "that the Protector was for liberty, and the 

*^ utmost latitude to all parties, so far as consisted with 

" the peace and safety of his person and government ; and 

" even the prejudice he had against the episcopal party 

" was more for their being royalists, than for being of the 

" good old church."* And Mr Southey even goes so far 

88 to assert that " he would gladly have restored the 

'* episcopal church in England."-f 

Nay, Oliver went farther than this : he was opposed to 
the Roman Catholics, not on account of their religion, but 
because they were enemies to the government and to the 
country. It was the Jesuits rather than the catholics 
whom he restricted. The motives of his conduct are thus 
set forth in a declaration of the Slst of October 1655 : — 
" It was not only commonly observed, but there remains 
" with us somewhat of proof, that Jesuits have been found 
^' among discontented parties of this nation, who are 
** observed to quarrel and fall out with every form of 
*' administration in church and state."} 

Even in regard to Roman-catholicism, the Protector at 
that time professed opinions more liberal than are perhaps 
entertained by many religious men and politicians of 
the present day. This wUl appear from the following 
fetter : — 

♦ Neale, ii. 651. t Book of the Church, 509. 

t Neale, ii. 651. 
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" To his Eminency Cardinal Mazarin, 

<" WhitehaU, 26th December ] 
'^ The obligations, and many instances of affe 
" which I have received fix)m your Eminency, do ei 
" me to make returns suitable to your merits. 
^' although I have this set home upon my spirit, I 
" not (shall I tell you, I cannot ?) at this juncture of 
" and as the face of my afifairs now stands, answer to 
" call for toleration [to the catholics here]. 

" I say, I cannot, as to a public declaration of my 
" in that point ; although I believe that under my go 
" ment your Eminency, in the behalf of catholics, haf 
" reason for complaint as to rigour upon men's conscii 
" than under the Parliament. For I have of some 
" those very many, had compassion ; making a diififer 
" Truly I have (and I may speak it with cheerftdne 
" the presence of God, who is a witness within me t 
" truth of what I affirm) made a difference ; and, as 
" speaks, plucked many out of the fire^ — ^the raging fi 
" persecution, which did tyrannize over their conscie 
" and encroached by an arbitrariness of power upon 
" estates. And herein it is my purpose, as soon as '. 
" remove impediments, and some weights that presi 
'' down, to make a further progress, and discharge 

" promise to your Eminency in relation to that 

" I will conclude with giving you assurance 

" I will never be backward in demonstrating, as bee 
" your brother and confederate, that I am, 

" Your servant, 

" Olivee P. 

We should not, of course, look into official despa 
for the private sentiments of a statesman. But C 
well's works corresponded with his professions to Car 
Mazarin. Doctor Harris and Mr Prynne inform ns 
he suspended the penal laws against Romish priests 
protected several of them under his hand and seal. 

Cromwell would have desired to go still farther, 
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as prevented. A learned Portuguese Jew of Amster- 
am, Manasseh Ben Israel, had been residing for some 
ime in England, whence the Jews had been banished four 
Limdred years before, and had in vain petitioned both the 
Umg and the Little Parliament for permission to settle in 
Out country again. The Protector was £Eiyourable to his 
request, and on the 12th of December 1655, a conference 
composed of divines, lawyers, and merchants met at White- 
ludl to consult upon the affair. Cromwell spoke in favour 
of liberty, and, savs an eye-witness, " I never heard a man 
"speak so well. — ** Since there is a promise in Holy 
" Scripture of the conversion of the Jews," he said, " I 
" do not know, but the preaching of the Christian religion, 
1^ as it is now in England, without idolatry or superstition, 
* may not conduce to it." The majority of the assembly 
ieclared against his propositions. Both merchants and 
livines were equally opposed to them. The Jews could 
tot reside in England except by private sufferance of the 
Protector.* 

His zeal for freedom of conscience is one of the noblest 
Miges in his history, and in the history of every age. 
Where the spirit of the Lord isj there is liberty. 

This religious liberty was a real good. There was, 
bowever, an evil; it was not sufficiently complete. On 
the one hand, the episcopal church was too constrained ; 
on the other, the independent church was too much 
fiivoured. Both were injured by this protection and this 
restraint. Cromwell did not entirely escape the shoal on 
which his predecessors had struck, namely, that of patron- 
izmg his own party too much and restricting the others. 
He did, perhaps, all that might reasonably have been 
expected of him. He feared that if religion were left 
entirely to herself, she would be rent in pieces and 
sonihilated, so to speak, in the struggle of sects and 
parties. But imrestricted movement, governed solely 
V the Word of God, is necessary to the prosperity of 
religion. 

"Iliere are dangers peculiar to a national church, and 
^ose who love such an establishment, particularly ita 
• Haxl. Miscel. vU. 617. 
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rulers, should endeavour to find them out. The state- 
church in England did not escape these shoals in the 
sixteenth and in the early part of the seventeenth century; 
and hence arose essentially those remarkable deviations to 
which it yielded under Laud's direction. The patronige 
of the political power may be no less hurtful to a churdk, 
than its persecution. For this reason the liberty and 
independence of the Church should be, in our opinioD, 
greater than they were under Cromwell. The reme^ 
which he applied partially failed in its effect, becanse it 
was tainted with the disease which it was intended to 
cure. I must explain myself. 

The state had identified itself with Protestantism. The 
doctrine of the Church, the xxxtx articles, the offspring of 
a free and lively faith, had received a juridical meaning 
and a political existence. These articles, first drawn up 
in the reign of Edward VI. by Cranmer and Ridley, and 
revised by the synod of London in the reign of Elizabeth 
(anno 1562) had become, by statute in 1571, a law of the 
state and part of the English constitution. They gave 
laws to the political as well as to the religious body. 

What had been the true origin of Protestantism ?— An 
act of Parliament ? — No I It was to a spiritual life, a 
moral force, and an intellectual power, all in intimate 
alliance with each other, that Protestantism owed its 
birth. These three elements were the springs of its life. 
In order that it should exist, with the vitality that was 
peculiar to it, it was requisite that these principia wte 
should be maintained in their pristine activity. There 
can be no doubt that the doctrines contained in Ae 
thirty-nine articles were a glorious fruit of these three 
original forces, and might thus concur, to a certain point, 
in preserving them in full vigour. This really happaied 
in some cases ; not always, however ; and there was fi»- 
quently a contrary result. 

In fact, an imexpected danger soon made its appearaius^ 
It seemed that the Church and State had taken possession 
of the truth for ever : they were upon sure grounds. Who 
could take away fi*om the congregation of the childr«* 
of God the living doctrin^a of salvation? They were 
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by the statute of 1571 1 In the flame of the 
he Church was in possession of its dogmas, its 
.ts organization, and all that was necessary to the 
tment of its religious life. The Act of Uniformity 
2 and 1563 was a supererogatory safeguard to 

They were guaranteed by all the three orders of 
remment. 

sometimes, by too great earnestness in guarding a 
e, we run the risk of losing it. True Protestantism 
•t been formed by the crown, the peers, and the 
ns ; but by the struggles of the fathers, by their 
ions, by their burning stakes, hy the word of their 
ny and the blood of ffie Lamb, Could the precious 
►f these trials be transmitted by inheritance to their 
n? Could they receive them, as they receive the 
and mansions of their ancestors ? Was it enough 
le conflicts of the Reformation were severe and 
, for the blessings acquired by them to become a 
id entailed possession? No doubt, in the latter half 
sixteenth century and in the first of the seventeenth, 
otestants could easily imagine that after a time of 
time of peace had come at last ; — after the conquest, 
oyment of its fruits. This imagination was in har- 
vith human nature ; but what would be the result 

a delusion ? 

longing after enjoyment ordinarily leads to a 
ous security. Men desire to possess without the 
of acquiring : they would fain eat without toiling, 
yet the Word of God has declared, If any mil not 
neither shall he eat Christian truth is a reward 
ed on the exertions of the champion, and is not to 
[uired without an inward struggle, which alone 
the truth to live in us, and alone makes us partdkera 
\€averdy calling, England possessed episcopacy, the 
, and the articles, to all of which an exaggerated 
mce was attached. To the ceremonies of the church 
cribed a peculiar and creative efficacy, which they 
lot in themselves, and which th^ cannot possess 
t the animating breath of the Holy Ghost. For 
d bloweik where it listeih^ and thou hearest the sound 
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thereof^ but canst not teU whence it comethj and vMher it 
goeth : so is every one that is horn of the Spirit 

There are means established by the Head of the Chmd), 
and by which alone the kingdom of God expands and is 
maintained. These are neither episcopal succession, nor 
the opus operatum of the sacraments, nor other similar 
institutions. We must faithfully preach the Word of God, 
teach the people, and pray to the Lord without ceasing; 
we must foster and extend the reading of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, enlighten men's minds, and convince their consdenoes ^ 
by pious conversations ; we must diligently labour at Ik 
cure and consolation of their souls ; we must make ^ 
light of a christian life shine before the world, and by 00 
example lead men to be imitators of Jesus Christ. In this 
manner the good seed is scattered anew in the field of each 
successive generation. It is thus the earth bringetb Mk, 
first the blade, then the ear, and after that the fill corn « 
the ear: thus the evangelical life expands. A chnrdi is 
continued in the same manner as it was begun; that is, 
by the same Word and Spirit of God. 

No Protestant can deny these truths, for they are the 
very essence of Protestantism. Oliver most justly ajq[ffe- 
ciated them. He would have substituted the spiritual 
strength of the Word of God for the pomps and prayers, 
more or less material, which Laud had patronized. We 
¥dll quote an example selected from the period wben be 
was governor of Ely. As the Rev. Mr Hitch persevwced 
in celebrating divine worship in the cathedral with all the 
forms and usages which the Archbishop of Canterbioyb^^ 
recommended, Governor Cromwell addressed to him <be 
following letter : 

" To the Reo. Mr Hitch, at Ely : These. 
" Mr Hitch, Ely, 10th January 16*^ 

" Lest the soldiers should in anjr tumultuous or dis- 
" orderly way attempt the reformation of the catbedral 
" church, I require you to forbear altogether your cboi^ 
" service, so unedifying and offensive : — and this as fS^ 
^' shall answer it, if any ^oaoxdex ^\vo\vLd arise ihereiqKiD* 
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[ advise you to catechise, and read and expound the 
-ipture to the people ; not doubting but the parliament, 
;h the advice of the assembly of Divines, will direct 
1 farther. I desire your Sermons too, where usually 
jy have been, — ^but more frequent. 
" Your loving friend, 

" OuvEB Cromwell." 

ere we see Oliver recommends catecMsmg^ reading and 
undmg Scripture, and more frequent sermons. This 
what he desired to substitute for the choir-senuces. 

in truth by such means that a Church is vivified and 

up ; and to them even Popery has recourse (at least 
itechising and sermons) whenever she finds herself 
ked. 

at here was the evil: this order proceeded from a 
ral, — ^firom a governor; and Cromwell appeals to the 
;tions of parliament. 

nd to this matters had arrived at last. Protestantism 
become the law of the coimtry by a vote of the legis- 
e, and as such was imposed on all men. 

law of this kind cannot give life. Since even the 
of God does not produce it, how much the less can it 
Fected by the law of man ? Have ye received the Spirit 
e works of the law^ asks St. Paul, or hy the hearing of 
f The civil power, by laying its rude and unskilful 
Is on the tree of faith, may shake down a few beautiful 
jrs or break off some noble branches, but cannot impart 
that sap, which alone hringeth forth mtich fruit. One 

can give it: He who is the true Vine, and without 
n we can do nothing, 

nd even should the civil power endeavour to do good 
ihe establishment of reidly evangelical institutions, 
ir-spirit will interfere and excite a formidable opposi- 
This Cromwell often experienced. " When we 
me to other trials, as in that case of Wales, of 
tablishing a preaching ministry in Wales, which, I 
ist confess for my own part, I set myself upon, — ^if I 
ould relate what discountenance that business of the 
or people of God there had (who had men watching 
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" over tliem like so many wolves, ready to catch tlie lambs 
" so soon as they were brought forth into the world) ; how 
" signally that business was trodden under foot in Parlia- 
" ment, to the discountenancing of the honest people, 
" and the countenancing of the malignant party, of this 
" commonwealth !" 

Next to its union with Christ, the great essential for a 
church is its position with regard to the christian people, 
its intimate and constant connexion with souls, for Aejield 
is the world. Nothing can be more lamentable than for 
the Church to forget this, and to make its position with 
respect to the State the material point. It will imagine 
that it has done its duty, if it preserves the State in a 
rigid orthodoxy. But of what consequence is it that 
parliament should be the champion of Protestantism, if 
true Protestantism, the spiritual and christian life, is 
found no longer among the people ? A church may then 
appear brilliant and flourishing from afar, but he thk hath 
the seven Spirits of God will address it in these words: 
Thou hast a name that thou livest, and art dead. 

To sum up all in a few words : a national church is 
secure only when, far from boasting of its union with the 
state, it places no confidence in the guarantees given it by 
the constitution, and looks for its life and prosperity solely 
in union with its Head, in the strength that the Spirit m 
the Word of God should develop in it, and in the free and 
energetic exercise of the intellectual, spiritual, and moral 
forces of each of its members and of the whole community. 

This is a useful lesson for the times present. 

Cromwell went very far in religious liberty, but still 
not far enough. He £d wrong in transferring his patron- 
age from episcopacy to the independents. Had he left all 
sects free, without protection as without restraint,— had 
evangelical episcopacy, in particular, been able to move 
freely, religion would have been developed with more 
simplicity, and would probably have escaped that narrow 
mannerism, that cant with which it has been reproached, 
sometimes perhaps with reason, by men of the world. 
Puritanism would have exercised a vivifying influence on 
the episcopal religion*, aad tba e^iaco^al religion would 
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ad a regulating and moderating influence on puri- 

Oliver accomplished an immense work for his times; 
ngland should now raise to him a monument, a 
hal arch with this inscription, 

To THE Founder op Religious Liberty. 

submit this to the consideration of those who have 
tlj taken to heart Canning's motto and CromweH's 



CHAPTER XI. 

MORALITY, GLORY, AND ANTIPOPERY OP ENGLAND. 

The State— Principal Duty— The Glory of England— Cromwell'i 
Ck)urt — Its Decency — Morality— Triumphs of Great Britain- 
Blake at Malaga — Commerce— Patronage of literary Men— Jostioe 
—Opposition to Spain— Antipopery—CJonsequences if the Stnirte 
had triumphed— Cromweirs Name — The Lion of the Tribe of 
Judah. 

To Cromwell the State was a divine institution, the 
maintaining and governing of which belonged suprCTaely 
to God. He would not, lie certain parties, look upon it 
as a purely human society. He did not think that it WM 
based simply on terrestrial facts, such as conquests, treaties, 
and constitutions. He was not indeed blind to the inflnenee 
of these things, but over all, according to his views, the 
intervention of the Deity was to be recognised. 

In some of his applications of this principle he went too 
far. The State is an institution against iniquity. Tk 
prince is the minister of Ood to execute lurath upon him iki 
doeth evil. In this respect, we may believe &at the civil 
power and the Church have regard to the same object, 
since Christ, the Head of the Church, came into the world 
to take away sin. But that resistance to evil, which 
characterizes the Church and the State alike, must be 
accomplished in two diflPerent ways. It is by very dissimilff 
and by very opptosite means that these great societies attam 
the end they have in view. The law of the Spirit of lift « 
Christ Jesus hath made me free from the law of sin ani 
death. This is the means whereby the Church suppresses 
evil : and in this there is no connexion with that constraiiU 
and with that sword vMzh. a ruicr heareth not in wan. 
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From these paths, so different and so distinct, laid down 
Ibr each of these societies, there results a rule which is too 
frequently overlooked. The State should he careful not to 
lim at producing what is beyond its function : the Church 
should not presume to do that from which it ought to 
ibstdin. As in the State it is necessary to keep the legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive powers distinct, that all may 
&on harmoniously ; so, in the nation, we must distinguish 
ween the sphere of the Church and of the State, that 
fte people may be happy and prosperous. We cannot 
leny that Oliver seems occasionally to have gone too far, 
48 a political chief, in matters of religion. 
But there is one point which he saw very clearly, and 

Hi regard to which his notions were true, the prosperity 

•ad power of a nation are based essentially on its morality 
«ud on its faithl He understood more distinctly perhaps 
than any other ruler, that no country can exist and flourish 
^ess it have within itself some principle of life. We are 
beginning to see in our own times what happens to the 
ii^kms that pretend to go on without Christianity, and 
When for the spiritual and edifying influence of the Gospel 
tre substituted the mummeries of superstition, or that 
Sterile wind which blows over the deserts of incredulity. 

He had, indeed, other passions not less noble than that 
of religious liberty. The greatness, prosperity, and glory 
of England was a no less potent necessity in him, and he 
Worthily acted up to it. He said one day in council : "I 
^* hope to make the name of an Englishman as great as 
** ever that of a Roman has been." And in effect he so 
tttigmented the general resources and maritime power of 
the nation, that he procured for it a more extensive Eu- 
ropean celebrity and influence than it had ever possessed 
tmder any of its kings. 

But the Protector knew that righteousness exalteth a 
naUoUy and it was by this means he desired to elevate his 
own. God himself spoke to the people. We find in the 
official papers of the time such notices as the following : — 
September 13, 1654. His Highness the Lord-Protector 
kept a fast this day privately with his own family at 
^VTiitehalL — ^April 5, 1655. His Highness having notice 
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of a quarrel that was like to produce a duel betwei 
Earl of Middlesex and one Mr Seymour, sent for 
and accepted their engaging not to prosecute the q 
anyfiirther. — May 2, 1656. His Highness and the c 
spent the day in private prayer and fasting to seek a 
ing from God upon our affairs and forces. 

The army was subjected to an admirable moral 
pline, which, with the piety that animated most of the ( 
and soldiers, concurred in keeping up a pxuity of nu 
till then unknown, especially in the garrison and 
camp. 

The same morality prevailed at the Protector's 
Everything was becoming and honourable ; everyth 
strong contrast with the levity and debauchery ths 
rounded the imfortunate son of Charles I. in a i 
country, and of which the catholic court of France e 
presented so deplorable an example. 

" Cromwell's court was free from vice," says 
Harris. " All there had an air of sobriety and da 
" nothing of riot or debauch was seen or heard of." 
well even went too far, if we may credit this author, 
in truth, if it is an evil to exclude religious men from 
employments, as has been sometimes done, it is 2 
evil to make religion essential to a good reception at 
By this a risk is incurred of favouring hypocrisy, ai 
is a danger which pious princes, even in our own ag< 
not been able to avoid. '* Whereas formerly," sa 
same writer, " it was very difficult to live at court y 
" a prejudice to religion, it was now impossible t 
" courtier without it. Whosoever looks now to g< 
" ferment at court, religion must be brought wit 
" instead of money for a place." 

But if it is dangerous for a prince to grant distu 
to a religious profession, it is on the contrary his c 
prefer moral men to those whose conduct is reprehe 
He that loveth pureness of heart, the king shall be his^ 
says Solomon (Prov. xxii. 11), " His own court,* 
Doctor Bates, who, at the Restoration, became one 
defjBuners of Oliver's memory, " was regulated acoorc 
" a severe discipline *, hec^ ivo dx^roLkard^ nor whores 
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' nor any guilty of bribery, was to be found without severe 
* punishment/' 

The moral purity which distinguished the epoch of the 
Protectorate is a fact of great importance. We are here, 
in truth, called upon to apply the rule given in the Word 
if God : Everi/ good tree hrtngeth forth good fruit; hut a 
corrupt tree hrtngeth forth em fruit. When unbelievers 
and tibertines pronounce for the reign of Charles II., — 
a reign characterized by great public licentiousness, — and 
against the commonweidth, so remarkable for its christian 
virtues, — we can easily understand them. But when 
moral and religious people do the same, we are at a loss 
to account for their motives. This is a matter of such 
cmsequence that we feel it our duty to quote on this 
point the opinions of writers both English and French, — 
"Writers very Romish, very royalist, and very hostile to 
tiie Protector. 

Dr Lingard, a witness beyond suspicion, does homage to 
the morality of his government, although, with the caridour 
habitual to the mass of Papists, he will not see in it any- 
thing besides appearances. '^ Among the immediate 
^consequences of the Restoration [of Charles II. in 
" 1660], nothing appeared to the mtelHgent observer 
"more extraordinary than the almost instantaneous revo- 
" hidon which it wrought in the moral habits of the people, 
" Under the government of men making profession of 
** godliness, vice had been compelled to wear the exterior 
" garb of virtue ; but the moment the restraint was 
"removed, it stalked forth without disguise, and was 
"everywhere received with welcome. The cavaliers, to 
" celebrate their triumph, abandoned themselves to ebriety 
" and debauchery ; and the new loyalists, that they might 
"prove the sincerity of their conversion, strove to excel 
"the cavaliers in hcentiousness. Charles, who had not 
" forgotten his former reception in Scotland, gladly availed 
" himself of the opportunity to indulge his favourite pro- 
"pensities."* 

Such is the testimony of an English writer ; and now 
let us hear what a Frenchman says. Chateaubriand, in 
* Lingard, Hist. England, xi.,244. London, 1839. « 
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Spite of all his prejudiceH against Protestantism, is stmck 
with the difference in a moral light between the two revo- 
lutions of France and England. " This brief republic," 
he observes, " was not without glory abroad, or without 

" virtue, liberty, and justice at home This difference 

" between the two revolutions, which have neverthdeas 
" led to the same result, the same liberty, proceeds from 
'^ the religious sentiment which animated the innovaion 
" of Great Britain." He adds farther on : " Setting aside 

"the illegality of Crom well's measures an illegality 

" necessary perhaps after all to maintain his illegal power 

" the usurpation of this great man was a glorious 

** one. At home, he asserted the reign of order. Like 
" many despots, he was the friend of justice in everything 
" which did not touch his own person ; and justice serves 
" to console a people for the loss of their liberty."* 

Such are the avowals which truth has extorted from 
writers, at once so eminent but so obstinately blinded by 
prgudice. 

The superior morality which characterized England, in 
the time of Cromwell, showed itself abroad by incontestaUe 
proofs. 

The English nation, which, under the two first Stoarts, 
foreigners had begun to regard as pusillanimous, suddenly 
displayed the most striking valour both by land and sea. 
Freedom and piety, equally dear both to the soldiers and 
sailors, gave them fresh energy, and urged them on to 
fight everywhere, as if in defence of the most sacred 
rights. " His maintaining the honour of the nation in all 
" foreign countries,'* says Burnet, " gratified the Tanity 
" which is very natural to Englishmen. He was so very 
" careful of it, that though he was not a crowned head, 
^^ yet his ambassadors had all the respects paid them, 
" which our king's ambassadors ever had."-J- 

We shall not recount all the high deeds of arms by 
which England gave token to the world of the renewal 
of her power. We are not writing a history of Great 
Britain. The victories gained over Holland by the 
English fleets under the command of Blake and Monk; 
* Lea Quatre Stuards. -V BxawaVa Own Times, u 113. 
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le gallant Van Tromp, shot to the heart with a musket 
ullet, and his shattered fleet escaping in disorder to the 
?exel; Cromwell in person reading to parliament the 
oeonnt of these yietories, and proposing a national recom- 
loise to the saccessM admirals; the United Provinces 
Kdoiowledging the supremacy of the British flag, making 
o the English a tardy reparation for old injuries, and even 
sxduding the House of Orange from the stadtholdership, 
iiecause of its alliance with the Stuarts ; Spain the first to 
some forward and do homage to the Protector, and even 
urging him openly to seize upon the crown of England, 

a flattery to which his only reply was a disdainful 

Biknce; Portugal, France, the Elector of Brandenburg, 
at that time sdmost unknown in Europe, all the other 
states, and even Christina of Sweden, then on her way 
to Rome, laying at the feet of Britain and of her chief 
the tribute of their respect and admiration; the fleets 
of Spain beaten again and again ; the Viceroy of Mexico, 
surrounded with his treasures, expiring on the deck of his 
burning ship ; millions of ingots of gold carried to London 
9» a monument of triumph ; other ships and other galleons 
bringing fresh treasures from the New World, burnt and 
sunk ft second time in the bay of Teneriffe; Gibraltar 
attracting the eagle eye of the Protector — " the town and 
" castle of Gibraltar, if possessed and made tenable by us, 
*^ would be both an advantage to our trade and an annoy- 

"ance to the Spaniard;" these are some of the facts 

which show how the Protector exalted and maintained 
m the sight of the foreigner the might and the glory of 
England. 

It was not only in the great features of his foreign 
policy that Cromwell upheld England's glory ; but also in 
the smallest details, by the impulse he gave to his ambas- 
sadors, his generals, and his admirals. Blake with the 
fleet happened to be at Malaga before he made war upon 
Spain. Some of his seamen, who were ashore, met a 
procession with the Host, and not only paid no respect to 
% but laughed at those who did. One of the priests 
belted the people to resent the indignity, and they fell 
ipon and beat them severely. When the sailors returned 
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to the ship they complained of this usage ; upon wliich | 
Blake sent a trumpet to the viceroy to demand the person m 
who was the chief cause of their ill-treatment. The vice* 
roy answered that he had no authority over the priest, 
and so could not dispose of him. To this Blake replied, 
that he would not inquire who had the power to send the 
priest to him, but if he was not produced within three 
hours, he would bum their town. Being in no condition 
to resist him, they sent the priest, who justified himself 
by the petulant behaviour of the seamen. Blake replied, 
that if he had complained of it to him, he would have 
punished them severely, since he would not suffer his men 
to affiront the established religion of any place at which he 
touched ; but he took it ill, that he set on the Spaniards 
to do it, for he would have all the world to know that an 
Englishman was only to be punished by an Englishman. 
After treating the priest with all civility, he dismissed 
him, being satisfied that he had him at his mercy. Crom* 
well was much delighted with this, and read the letters in 
council with great satisfaction. The rule laid down hy 
Blake may be disputed. Every nation has the right of 
punishing the misdeeds committed on its territory, not 
however by the mob, but by a judicial court. Oto this 
account Blake's conduct was justifiable. It is to Elizabeth 
and to Cromwell that we must ascribe the susceptibility 
and pride which have made the flag of England feared 
and respected throughout the world. 

But it was not in battles only that Cromwell sought the 
power of his country ; his practised eye easily discerned 
what ought to make the prosperity of Great Britain, and 
his zeal for commerce surpassed that of all the sovereigns 
who had preceded him. He appointed a committee of 
merchants for the purpose of developing the resources of 
British trade. They first met in the Painted Chamber on 
the 27th November 1655, and continued their labonrt 
until the day of his death. 

Everywhere we find the same impulse given by hi* 
potent hand, Southey acknowledges that OUver's " good 
" sense and good nature would have led him to govern 
"equitably and merclMly, to 'promote literature, to 
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' cherish the arts, and to poor wine and oil into the 
' wounds of the nations ; '' and adds, that the dangers to 
rhich he was exposed prevented him from carrying out 
OS wishes.* If, however, he did not do all he desired, 
le still effected mnch. He settled one hundred poimds 
k-year on a divinity professor at Oxford, and purchased 
oul gave twenty-four rare Greek manuscripts to the 
Bodleian library ; he erected and endowed a college 
n Durham for the benefit of the northern counties ; he 
prevented the sale of Archbishop Usher's valuable library 
>f {Hints and manuscripts to foreigners, and caused it to 
i>e purchased and sent over to Dublin with the intention 
of bestowing it on a new college or hall, which he had 
proposed to build and endow there. These and some 
other designs which Oliver had formed for the advance- 
xnent of learning died with him. To John Biddle, the 
&ther of the English unitarians, as he is called, he 
aBowed one hundred crowns a-year. He honoured and 
pensioned the learned Usher notwithstanding his prelacy, 
and Hartlib, the Pole, the bosom friend of Milton. The 
last named was his Latin secretary and intimate compan- 
ion; the honest Andrew Marvel was frequently admitted 
to his table ; Waller his kinsman, and Dryden, enjoyed 
his intimacy. Even that curious and restless character, 
Sir Kenelm Digby, a Roman-catholic, was assisted and 
supported on accoimt of his literary merits. Cromwell 
^as fond of music, and the most eminent performers in 
ftat art were in his pay, or were attached to his court. 
The judges discharged their functions with equity ; the 
•aws had their course, nothing being allowed to prevent 
^heir execution ; the finances were administered with 
Hsonomy; the army and the navy were paid regularly; 
Hid the arts of peace flourished throughout the length 
^d breadth of the kingdom. 

Cromwell's eagle eye was everywhere, and he discovered 
Flemishes, which have no doubt been diminished since then, 
►nt have not entirely disappeared, even during two cen- 
uries so ftdl (according to popular estimation^ of philoso- 
phy, of political and legislative science, and oi new lights. 
• Life of Cromwell, 77. 
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As regards legislation we will here quote a remarkable 
passage from Cromwell's speech to the Paiiiameal in 
September 1656. 

" There is one general grievance in the nation. It is 
" the law. I think I may say it, I have as eminent 
^' judges in this land as have been had, or that the nation 
" has had for these many years. Truly, I could be partic' 
" ular as to the executive part, to the administration; but 
" that would trouble you. But the truth of it is, there 
" are wicked and abominable laws that will be in your 
" power to alter. To hang a man for sixpence, threepence, 
" 1 know not what, — to hang for a trifle, and pardon 
" murder, is in the ministration of the law through the 
" ill framing of it. I have known in my experience 
" abominable mm-ders quitted ; and to see men lose their 
" lives for petty matters I This is a thing that God will 
" reckon for ; and I wish it may not lie upon this nation 
" a day longer than you have an opportunity to give i 
" remedy ; and I hope I shall cheerfully join wiA yoo 
" in it." 

The admiration was general : " Cromwell," says an 
historian, '^ appeared like a blading star, raised up by 
" Providence to exalt this nation to a distinguished 
" pitch of glory, and to strike terror into the rest w 
" Europe." 

France and Spain contended for his alliance; he did 
not hesitate, and united with France. The treaty was 
signed on the 23d of October 1655. Such w^e the 
respect and fear then inspired by England, that in this 
treaty he assumed among his other titles that of Protector 
of the kingdom of France, and his name preceded Ixw^* 
the Fourteenth's, who was allowed to style himseK merely 
King of the French. 

While with the one hand Oliver secured to England an 
alliance with France, with the other he ofiered her the 
power and the treasures of Spain. Seeing that his country 
was called to take the place of that mighty peninsula, he 
displayed no hesitation in his policy. Most certainly iw 
one ever did more than he to accelerate the double ascend- 
ing and descending movemeiiX. V^iexL ^vel^ on^ and which 
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ras destined to reduce that kingdom to the hnmiliating 
rea&ness in which she is now sunk, and make England 
he Queen of Nations. When Spain solicited an alliance, 
le required two main conditions ; namely, that the trade 
the West Indies and South America should he thrown 
►pen to his flag, and the suppression of the Inquisition, so 
hat every man might read the Bible and worship God as 
16 pleased. When the Spanish ambassador heard these 
;wo strange requests, he exclaimed in alarm : " It is like 

* asking for my master's two eyes I " One of these eyes 
bas lost Spain, and she herself has lost the other. 

In his opposition to that country Oomwell was guided 
by two motives. If he wished to ruin the strength of that 
state, it was not only with the intention of giving it to 
England, but of taking it away from the pope. Of these 
motives the second appears to have been the more powerful. 
" Your great enemy is the Spaniard," said the rrotector 
in his speech of the 17th of September 1656 ; " he is 
" naturally so throughout — by reason of that enmity that 

"is in him against whatsoever is of God An enmity 

" is put into him by God. / mil put enmity between thy 
^^seed and her seed; — which goes but for little among 

"statesmen, but is more considerable than all things 

" No sooner did this nation form what is called (unworthily) 
" the Reformed Religion,* after the death of Queen Mary, 
'* by the Queen Elizabeth of famous memory, — we need 
*iiot be ashamed to call her sol — but the Spaniard's 

* design became, by all unworthy, unnatural means, to 
' destroy that person, and to seek the ruin and destruction 
' of these kingdoms Here then is some little foundation 

laid to justify the war that has been entered upon with 
the Spaniard I and not only so : but the plain truth of it 
is, Make any peace with any state that is popish and 
subjected to the determination of Rome and of the pope 
himself, — ^you are bound and they are loose. Peace is 

to be kept so long as the pope saith Amen to it 

" All the honest interests ; yea, all the interests of the 
Protestants, in Germany, Denmark, Helvetia, and the 

* Cromwell, it seoms, did not think the Anglican reform sufficiently 
)mplete to deserve that name. 
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'' Cantons, and all the interests in Christendom, are the 
'^ same as yours. If you succeed, if you succeed weUTani 
'^ act well, and be convinced what is God's interest, and 
" prosecute it, you will find that you act for a very great 
" many who are God's own. Therefore, I ssy that your 
'^ danger is from the common enemy abroad Papain] ; iHw 
'^ is the head of the papal interest, the head of the anti- 
^' christian interest. Except you will deny the troth of 
^' the Scriptures, you must needs see that that state is 
" so described in Scripture [Ep. to Thess. and Rev.] to be 
^*' papal and antichristian, I say, with this enemy, and npoa 
" this account, you have the quarrel with the Spaniard."* 

Thus in Cromwell's views Rome was the antichristian, 
spiritual power, and Spain the civil power by which she 
had long been abetted. There may be persons who will 
dispute that this can be found in the Apocalypse, but no 
one will dispute that it is really found in history. The 
verdict of posterity has ratified his opinion. 

If the positive principle he gave to the British state was 
morality and faith, the negative principle was resistance to 
popery. He held each of these in equal importance, for 

at bottom they concentre in one, in the Gospel. With 

their aid England has seen the days of her exaltation; 
when they are neglected or set aside, then will come the 
day of her decline. 

The triumph of the Stuarts would have been, humanlr 
speaking, the annihilation of the evangelical faith, and the 
triumph of popery not only in En^and, but in all the 
world. Such is the opinion of those who were around the 
Stuarts during their exile. The Marquis of Roncy, who 
was the man of the greatest family in France that con- 
tinued protestant to the last, was much pressed by the 
Cardinal de Retz, his kinsman and particular friend, to 
change his religion. Among other reasons, one that De 
Retz urged was, that the Protestant religion must ccrtmis 
he ruined^ and that they could expect no protection firow 
England, for to his certain knowledge both the princes 
(Charles II. and his brother James) were already changed.! 

* Burton's Diary, i. clviii. Carlyle, iii. 196-203. 
t Burnet's Own Times, \. \04. 
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iwell was the great obstacle which in the seventeenth 
iirjy that epoch of the victories of Rome, opposed in 
nrorld the encroachments of popery. It was lus sincere 
)f that in this power he saw the influence of the Prince 
is world, and he thought it his duty to obey the apos- 
precept : Remt the devUj and he wUl flee frmn you, 
nes iv. 7.) 

iThile the Protector made war upon Spain, he was in 
Lty fighting against Rome. This he did in England 
t essentiaUy by the development of the evangelical 
it. But he disdained not to cause her other alarms, 
took advantage of every opportunity to make her 
dble of his power. Admiral Blake was sent with a 
; into the Meiditerranean to obtain satisfaction from the 
r of Tunis for the losses of the British merchants from 
kish pirates. He sailed right into the harbour, and 
igh the shore was planted with heavy gims, he burnt 
8 of the Turkish vessels, and brought the tyrant to 
K)n. But he did not confine himself to this mission : 
spread the terror of the English name over all Italy, 
n to Rome itself. The alarmed citizens, every moment 
•fully expecting the arrival of Blake and his twenty- 
r ships, hastily put Civita Vecchia in a state of defence, 
the same time, processions were made in the pontifical 
'\ and the host was exposed for forty hours to avert 
judgments of Heaven, and preserve the patrimony of 
Peter. 

(ot long before, there had been great rejoicings in 
ne, at the extirpation of Protestantism in Calabria and 
Valteline. Cromwell meditated retaliation : " Their 
(pected triumph," writes Mr Pell to Secretary Thurloe, 
he 9th of June 1655, "would be turned into sad pro- 
»sions, if, instead of rooting out their old Italian inland 
rarches, they should see an English colony planted in 
le of their sea-towns, which seems not impossible to be 
Fected, if England would but attempt it."* It was 
at Malta, as in the nineteenth century, but under the 
J walls of the pope, so to speak, that Cromwell then 
ight of making a settlement. 

* Vanghan's Protectorate, i. 194. 
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" Set up your banners in the name of Christ," tl 
Protector wrote to Vice-admiral Goodson, in October 165i 
'' for imdoubtedly it is His cause. And let the reproae 
^' and shame that hath been for our sins, and through (alt 
" we may say) the misguidance of some, work up yw 
" hearts to confidence in the Lord, and for the redemptio 
" of His honour from the hands of men." [Cromwd 
alludes to the failure of an expedition sent against tfa 
Spanish settlement of Hispaniola.] " * Though He hatl 
" * torn us, yet He will heal us ; though He hath smitta 
** * us, yet He will bind us up ; after two days He wil 
" * revive us, in the third day He will raise us up, and w 
" * shall live in his sight/ (Hosea, vi. 1, 2.) 

" The Lord himself hath a controversy with your ene 
" mies ; even with that Roman Babylon, of which th< 
" Spaniard is the great under-propper. In that respect 
" we fight the Lord's battles ; — and in this the Scripto« 
" are most plain. The Lord therefore strengthen you witl 
" faith, and cleanse you from all evil : and doubt not bat H< 
" is able, and I trust as willing, to give you as signal m 
" cess as He gave your enemies against you. Only tlK 
" Covenant-fear of the Lord be upon you." * 

It is the Protector's glory that he discerned in Roiw 
the chief enemy to the liberty, prosperity, and piety ot 
nations. This m our days is called prejudice and supersti' 
tion. Severe lessons will teach the nations, to their cost, 
which of the two is right — their modem leaders, or the 
great man of the seventeenth century. 

Such was Oliver Cromwell. " Lord of these tbtt 
" kingdoms," says Southey, " and indisputably the most 
" powerful potentate in Europe, and as certainly the 
" greatest man of an age in which the race of great men 
" was not extinct in any country, no man was so wortby 
" of the station which he filled." His glory was not coo- 
fined to Great Britain only ; it filled Europe, reached Asia, 
and was re-echoed from the shores of America. A French 
writer, comparing Oliver with Napoleon, says that the 
former was exclusively an English hero, whilst the latter 
carried his name into every quarter of the world. It ^ 
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at Cromwell did not launch his destroying legions 
)ain and Russia, and even into Egypt, ft is true 
; thought it the highest excellence to live in Clirist, 
end that God in all things might be glorified^ and to 
Ike Simon the Cyrenean, the cross and the shame of 
»rd. But it is a grand mistake to suppose that his 
was hardly known beyond the British isles. So 
¥as his renown that it extended even to the distant 

of Asia, where the descendants of Abraham in 
on inquired of one another whether this was not the 
t of the Lord whom they were looking for, and the 

promised to David. (Jer. xxiii. 5.) " Such was 
reputation which Cromwell obtained abroad by his 
igious elevation, the lofty tone of his government, 
the vigour of his arms, that an Asiatic Jew is said 
ive come to England for the purpose of investigating 
)edigree, thinking to discover in him the Lion of the 

ofJudahr* 

h his own name Oliver spread afar the name of 
od, which he was the first to engrave on the distant 
Bffks of the nations. It is he who opened to his 

that path of glory and of power, which their ships 
•averse in every sea. The life of Britain, which had 
1 vigour under the Stuarts, was aroused, electrified, 
vere, by the same principle as that which animated 
lef ; and once more was seen the accomplishment of 
icient promise : The Lord thy Ood will set tJiee on 
hove all nations of the earth. 

■ Southey's Life of Cromwell, 81. 
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Defence of Protestantism— Letter to a Protestant Prince— PiedBOt- 
tese Massacre— The Protector interferes — (Seneva— Cromwill'* 
Advice to the Protestants— Portugal— France: Nismes— Interwo- 
tion — Switzerland — Grermany — Austria — Council for the geunl _ 
Interests of Protestantism — The Protector's liyin^r Christiioitj 
— The eternal Truths— Pompeii, Nineveh, and the Bible. 

Cromwell was not satisfied with merely frightening the 
pope in his own Babylon, and with directing his eflte 
in every quarter against the Roman power; he at the 
same time zealously pursued the great cause of the Be&^ 
mation in Europe and in the world, and thus assigned to 
England that station as Queen of the Protestant Wodd, 
which has been, and ever will be, her gloiy and hff 
strength, so long as she shall remain true and£uthfalto 
this great calling. This was his third ruling passioo, 
— religious liberty, — the greatness of England,— the 
prosperity of Protestantism. Where is the statesmtt 
that has ever had in view nobler and more beneficial 
objects ? 

He entertained the same affection for the several re- 
formed churches abroad as for those of Great Britain. 
Writing to a Protestant prince, he congratulated him on 
his inviolable zeal for the evangelical churches, — "A 
" zeal the more worthy of praise, at a time wb^ Bodi 
" flattering hopes are given to persons of your rank, if 
" they will forsake the orthodox feith ; and where thioee 
" who continue stedfast are threatened with so manv 
" troubles. I call God to witness (adds Cromwell] that I 
^' desire nothing so mvx(^\i «ia qxl oY^^'Qis^ tA answer the 
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favourable opinion the churches have of my zeal and 
piety, by endeavouring to propagate the true faith, and 
procure rest and peace for the Church. Hold firm to 
the orthodox religion which you have received from 

' your fathers : nothing will bring you greater glory, 

^ than to protect it as much as lies in your power."* 
Cromwell thought it his vocation to be in the whole 

florid what he was at home — the great champion of 

religious liberty. 
" His Highness," wrote Secretary Thurloe, on the 

1th of July 1654, " continues his ancient zeal to the 

* Protestant religion, whereof nobody need doubt nor 
*have the least scruple, but may build the greatest 

* resolutions thereupon."-}- A noble opportunity erelong 
iccurred for proclaiming this to the whole world. 

On the 3d of June 1655, sad tidings reached England 
rom Piedmont, and filled all Protestant hearts with 
orrow, but particularly that heart which beat strongest 
}r the cause of the Gospel. The descendants of the 
Taldenses, those great evangelists of the Middle Ages, 
rere living peaceably in the valleys of Lucema, Peroza, 
nd St. Martin, between Piedmont and Savoy. This 
ery year a persecution broke out against them with 
iconceivable violence: the natural result of the desire 

> convert the heretics, occasioned by the great jubilee 
f 1650. To bring about this act of severity, the pope 
Ileged a singular motive, — that the country of the Wal- 
enses might be given to the Irish who had been banished 
)r their concern in the massacre of the Protestants in 
reland. 

Early in 1655, an order was sent from the court of 
\irin to the heads of the reformed families dwelling at La 
'orre, the little capital of the Waldenses, enjoining them 

> quit their homes within three days, and retire with their 
imilies to certain districts that were assigned them. They 
rere also required to prove within the space of twenty 
ays either that they had themselves become Romanists or 
ad sold their property to catholics. Many hundreds of 

♦ Letter to the Prince of Tarente, quoted \iit^ea\a,\\.^^^. 
t Yanghan*8 Protectorsite, i. 21. 
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^Bunilies were compelled to flee in the midst of the ri| 
of winter. In the spring an army of 15,000 men en 
their valleys. It is almost impossihle to enmnerat< 
atrocities that were committed. Twenty-two vil 
were reduced to ashes; aged people of hoth sexes 
humt in their houses ; men were hewn in pieces, w 
were impaled naked. Some, stripped of their clo 
and with their heads tied between their legs, were n 
like balls, down the mountains, over rocks and preci] 
Women and children were abused ; their breasts wer 
off, and then fried and eaten by these cannibals. 
had their bodies filled with gunpowder, to which a n 
was then applied. Infants were torn from their mot 
arms, and their brains dashed out against the rocb 
other times two soldiers, taking each a leg of one of 1 
innocents, would rend them in twain, and then thro? 
palpitating fragments at each other in sport, or beat 
mothers with them. One hundred and fifty females 
beheaded, and their heads were used in a game at bovi 
The bard of Paradise Lost, when he heard of 
massacre, seized his lyre, and called to God for venge 
in the following noble strain : — 

Avenge, O Lord, thy slaug^hter'd saints, whose bones 
Lie scatter'd on the Alpine mountains cold; 
Even them who kept thy truth so pure of old, 
When all our fathers worshipt stocks and stones, 

Forget not: in thy book record their groans. 
Who were thy sheep, and in their ancient fold 
Slain by the bloody Piedmontese that roU'd 
Mother with infant down the rocks. Their moans 

The vales redoubled to the hills, and they 
To heaven. Their martyr'd blood and ashes sow 
O'er all the Italian fields, where still doth sway 

The triple tyrant; that from these may grow 
A hundredfold, who, having leam'd thy way. 
Early may fly the Babylonian woe. 

In this terrible desolation the poor inhabitants of 
valleys first looked to God, and then to England. T 
eyes were turned towards the Protector, and they sai 

♦ L^ger, Histoire des Vaudois.— Villemain and Victor Hu/(0 
confounded the Vaudois of Piedmont with the inhabitants of the 
ton of Vaud in SwitzeTlaud. 
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another, that no doubt he would show compassion 
leir churches, although they hardly dared implore 
uccour.* 

lien the Protector received this sad intelligence, he 
b into tears. " The sufferings of these poor people," 
lid, " lie as near, or rather nearer, to mv heart, than 
it had concerned the nearest relations I have in the 
)rld." That very day he was to sign a treaty with 
ice; but he reused to do so, until the king and 
»rin had bound themselves to assist him in seeing 
Ice done to these unfortunate inhabitants of the valleys, 
sent them two thousand pounds from his own purse, 

Milton was employed to address letters to all the 
fcestant states of Europe, to the kings of Sweden 

Denmark, to the United Provinces of Holland, to 
reformed cantons of Switzerland, and to the several 
rches of Germany and France. He wrote with his 
I hand to the French king, to Cardinal Mazarin, and 
he Duke of Savoy. Finally, he appointed a day of 
mg and humiliation, and a general collection all over 
jland. This contribution amounted to £37,097, 7s. 3d., 
ery large sum for that period. " I believe we shall at 
ingth see the need we have of a union, and that a 
)rdial one too," wrote Secretary Thurloe, on the 25th 
Hay 1655, to Mr Pell, the English minister in Switzer- 
1; " what is executed upon the poor Piedmontese is 
itended against us all, as they have opportunity and 
leans."-}- — " His Highness," says the Merciirius FoUti- 
of 3d January 1656, " hath manifested himself, by 
its of extraordinary charity, care, and compassion, to 
3 (what the enemies of truth fear he is) the patron 
id protector of the Reformed Churches both at home 
id abroad." 

lS soon as it was known on the Continent that Cromwell 
: the interests of the Waldenses so much to heart, the 
lecutors began to feel the greatest alarm. The Pied- 
itese and their allies already fancied they saw an English 
V landing from their ships and overruning their country, 
act the English minister in Switzerland spoke of this 

* Vaughan's Protectorate, i. 140. f Ibid., i. 186. 
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design as of very easy execution, and to that end called !:: 
for an alliance with the United Provinces * This was k 
Cromwell's intention, and he insisted that the matter |: 
should be taken into serious consideration. " To do it b 
" slightly," wrote Thurloe on the 8th of November 1658. ;. 
^' will not be either honourable for us, or profitable ftr - 
" the people ; and the opinion here [at Whitehall] is, doc 
^' to begin it unless there be resolution firm and fixed to 
" go through with it effectually ."-j* 

In the meanwhile the Protector sent Samuel Morlaodto 
the Duke of Savoy with a letter, in which, after repre- 
senting the cruelty and injustice of the duke's behavknT 
towards the Protestants of the valleys, he added, '^dist 
" he was pierced with grief at the news of the suflferings 
" of the Vaudois, being united to them not only by the 
" common ties of humanity, but by the profession of Ae 
" same faith, which obliged him to regard them as ha 
*' brethren ; and he shoidd think himself wanting in hiB 
" duty to God, to charity, and to his relieion, if he sbonU 
" be satisfied with pitying them only (whose miserabk 
'^ condition was enough to raise compassion in the noit 
" barbarous minds) ; unless he also exerted himself to die 
" utmost of his ability to deliver them out of it." 

On the Continent there was no people that took a greater 
interest in the fate of the Waldenses than the Genevese. 
As soon as the news of the massacre reached their city, » 
fast-day was appointed (10th May 1655), collections were 
made from house to house to send aid to the sufferii^ 
brethren, and the garrison was augmented ; for it wis 
thought that Savoy was planning an attack on Genevi. 
Morland on his way back from Turin stayed some time in 
that city, which was, so to speak, the centre of Cromwell's 
protestant action on the Continent. Intelligence of the 
necessities of the reformed churches was most fi^equcntly 
sent to England by Professor Tronchin, and money wtf 
forwarded to the Waldenses through the hands of the 
banker Mr James Tronchin. The names of Colladon and 
Calandrini occur also in this correspondence. Mr PeH 

• Pell to Tharloe; Vaughan's Protectorate, i. 222. 
t Letter to Pei\, \V\d.,m. 
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i English minister in Switzerland, repaired in person to 
aieya. He was in that city on the 12th of December 
55y a day of thanksgiving in commemoration of its de- 
erance, nfty-three years before, fipom the attempt of the 
oke of Sayoy to enter the town by ladders in the night, 
fter the morning sermon two of the senators took Pell 
er the fortifications, and showed him their weakness on 
e side towards Sayoy, giving him to understand that they 
>ped the Protector wordd famish them with the means of 
anpleting these works. About a month later, Cromwell 
plied by Thurloe, " that he not only wished their welfare 
and prosperity with all his heart, but would be ready to 
contribute to it as far as God should enable him.''* 
ThwL Morland was recalled towards the end of the next 
Bar, the Protector renewed his assurances to the same 
feet Geneva has always reckoned on the affection of 
le mighty and protestant England. 

The zeal of the English chief was crowned with buc- 
ks. Even Mazarin, at his instigation, wrote in the most 
rassing language to the court of Turin, and an agreement 
»8 signed at Pignerol, restoring religious liberty to the 
Faldenses. There was not a potentate in Europe so bold 
i to dare expose himself to Cromwell's displeasure by 
sfasing his request. 

At the same time this Defender of the Protestant faith, 
ishing to give the pope and the petty princes of Italy a 
i88on calculated to strike them with terror, gave out, that 
I he was satisfied they had been the promoters of this 
srsecution, he would keep it in mind, and lay hold of the 
rst opportuni^ to send his fleet into the Mediterranean 
' visit Civita Vecchia and other parts of the ecclesiastical 
rritories, and that the sound of his cannon should be 
Jard in Rome itself. He further declared publicly that 
) would not suffer the true £Edth to be insulted in any 
art of the world.f 

In his eyes (and he was one of the most clear-sighted of 
itesmen), this was not merely an isolated attack against 
X)testanti8m, but the first step of a general conspiracy 

* Vauffhan's Protectorate, i. 333. 
t Neale^ Hist. Puritans, ii. 654, 655. 
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which had for its object the annihilation of the reformed 
faith. He often recurred to this idea, and orders were sent 
to all his foreign ministers to lay clearly before the evan- 
gelical states the danger with which they were threatenei 

This he did more particularly in a letter of the 7t2i of 
July 1655, addressed to his minister in Switzerland. Se- 
cretary Thurloe writes thus to Mr Pell : — 

" 1 have formerly desired you would endeavour to 
" understand fully and particularly what is the true mind 
" and intention of the Protestant cantons as to this bnui- 
** ness. It is certain that the design of crushing Protes- 
" tantism was general ; and to speak of the duke's woidin 
" any agreement which shall be made is frivolous. The 
" poor Protestants [of the valleys] ought to have anotJiff 
" kind of security than that, and it is time for the ftotes- 
" tants in all the world to consider their own security alao. 
" If this does not awaken us, we are wader a prejudicwl 
" slumber. The whole nation is with the Ptt)tector," adds 
Thurloe.* 

With these views Cromwell stipulated in all his treatia 
for religious liberty in behalf of the Protestants. Be 
required of Portugal the free exercise of the evangeW 
feith ; but he met with difficulties which gave him a fteA 
opportunity of expressing his sentiments with regard to 
the pope. On the 6th of May 1656, he wrote in the 
following terms to the admirals Blake and Montague, ihen 
at sea : — " In one of the articles agreed with theTParte- 
" guese] ambassador, it was expressed, that the [Englieh] 
" merchants [in Portugal] should enjoy liberty of con- 
" science in the worship of God in their ovm houses and 
" aboard their ships ; enjoying also the use of EngKsh 
" Bibles, and other good books ; taking care that they 
" did not exceed this liberty. Now, upon the sending » 
** Mr Meadows [under-secretary of state], — unless we will 
" agree to submit this article to the determination of the 
" pope, we cannot have it ; whereby he would bring us to 
" an owning of the pope ; which, we hope, whatever befidi 
" us, we shall not, by the grace of God, be brought unto."t 

* Vaughan's Protectorate, i. 214. 
t Thutloo, W. 1^^. Cwc\i\ft,m. 175, 
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arer was there statesman more decided than he with 
gard to the see of Rome. 

Nor did the Protector confine himself to one particular 
ontry. He showed the same zeal for the Protestants of 
ranee as he had manifested for those of the valleys. 
From the commencement of the English revolution, the 
)pressed Huguenots hegan to he filled with hope, and to 
uplore the succour of their British brethren. Bordeaux 
«8 at that time the centre of this protestant resistance ; 
od Mazarin was greatly alarmed at their proceedings. 
I am assured," wrote M. de Gentillot, one of his secret 
gents in London, " that if the citizens of Bordeaux had 
plainly abandoned the affections and interests of the 
princes and of royalty to look solely to their own liberty 
fluid to the interest of the poor people, an alliance would 
undoubtedly have been formed with them."* 
The example of England was a strong temptation to the 
■Vench Protestants. They would willingly have trodden 
1 the same paths of liberty and emancipation. A Scotch 
oetor, named More, appejirs to have encouraged them 
a this. In Lower Languedoc and at Bordeaux a project 
m formed for setting up a parliament of a hundred mem- 
ers, similar to that of England. More presented this 
lamfesto to the Council of State in London in November 
653, and entreated their support. 

Other agents sent by the Protector into France seriously 
rged him to declare in favour of the oppressed and perse- 
ated religion. The most influential French pastors cor- 
fisponded with the heads of the Council of State in 
li^land. The fermentation and enthusiasm were general 
iroughout all the south, and the Protestants, imagining 
le eve of their deliverance to be at hand, fasted and 
rayed publicly for the preservation of the Protector, 
ilung him plainly "their only hope next to God."*J- 
he Prince of Conde likewise sent an offer to Cromwell 
» turn Protestant, adding, that if he would give him a 
Jet with good troops he would invade Guienne, where 

♦ Revue Nouvelle, 1846, 403. 

t See the despatch of M. de Bordeaux, envoy of the King of France, 

M. de Brienne, ibid. 
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he did not doubt he would be assisted by the Protestants, 
and would so distress France as to obtain such conditioDS 
for them and for England as Cromwell himself should 
dictate* 

But Cromwell was no less prudent than brave. He 
knew that if he should inconsiderately lend his aid to the 
Protestants, he might by that very step cause their total 
ruin. He called to mind the saying of our Lord : What 
king, going to make war against another king, sitteth not 
down first, and consulteth whether he be able with ten thousand 
to meet him that cometh against him with twenty thousandf 

Among the agents of the Foreign Office was one Stoupe, 
a Grison by birth, then minister of the French church 
in the Savoy, and afterwards brigadier-general in the 
French armies, an intriguing man, and who, says Bishop 
Burnet, who knew him well, was only a Protestant m 
outward appearance. The Protector believed, and, as it 
appears, with reason, that such a person might be verr 
serviceable in this aflfair. He was summoned to WhitehaU. 
" You will make a tour through France," said Cromwell to 
him ; " you will communicate with the chief Protestants; 
" vou will carefully examine into the resources of the 
" huguenot party f into their present disposition, the 
" oppressions they lie under, and their inclinations to 
" trust the Prince of Cond^. You will assure the reformed 
" of our zeal and our care to procure them liberty of fidth; 
" but," added he, " you will talk to them merely as a 
" traveller." 

Stoupe departed. He reached Paris, descended the 
Loire, arrived at Bordeaux, visited Montauban, and tra- 
versed the south of France on his way to Lyons. He 
was astonished at all he saw. Mazarin, influenced by his 
awe of Cromwell, took care that the edicts in favour of 
the Protestants should be observed with an exactitude 
till then unknown. " We are not discontented," was the 
general reply to Stoupe, " and we are not inclined to rise. 
" We have no confidence in the Prince of Cond^ ; he is an 
" ambitious man, ever ready to sacrifice all his fnends and 
" every cause he espouses to his own projects of greatness.' 
• ButneVa O-sru Tvcaaa, u 101, 
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Stonpe made his report to the Protector, and it was 
£cient to decide him.* He miderstood that it was 
other means he should come to the support of the 
otestants, — ^by his moral influence and not by his armies ; 
d to this he turned his attention. 

In May 1654, Secretary Thurloe wrote to Mr Pell: 
There are great endeavours used by the French to make 
an alliance here, but no progress is made therein as yet ; 
nor will there be, without making full provision for the 
Protestants, and that you may be confident upon on all 
occasions."-}- The French ambassador positively refused 
that those of the reformed religion in France should have 
the exercise of their religion as full as they ought by 
any law granted." " If he persists in his resolution," 
rites Thurloe on the 14th of July in the same year, 
little is to be expected from the treaty ;" and he adds on 
e 24th of November, " his Highness is very willing to 
accommodate things with France, but cannot for any 
outward advantage do that which is prejudicial to the 
Protestants, nor forsake their interests." 
In 1656, there happened a quarrel between the reformed 
tizens of Nismes and the magistrates and bishop of the 
ty. The intendant of the province liaving interfered, a 
sturbance broke out, of which an account was immedi- 
ely sent to court. The Protestants submitted and begged 
rdon ; but the minister, delighted with the opportunity, 
solved to ruin them. Upon this they despatched a mes- 
iger privately to Cromwell, and begged his interposition. 
ier giving audience to their delegate, he bade him " re- 
TCsh himself after so long a journey, and he would take 
rach care of his business that by the time he came to 
Paris he should find it despatched." Accordingly, an 
press was immediately sent off with a letter to the 
Qg of France, under cover of the following to Cardinal 
izarin. 

• Burnet, 89, 99. Lond. 1753. 
t Vaughan's Protectorate, i. 2, 21. 
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" To Jus Eminence the Lord Cardinal Mazarm, 

" Having thought necessary to despatch this gentlemtt 
" to the king with the enclosed letter, I commanded him 
" to salute your Eminence on my part ; and having charged 
" him to communicate to you certain affiedrs which I have 
" intrusted him with : I therefore pray your Highness to 
" give credit to what he shall say, having an entire con- 
" ndence in him. 

" Your Eminence's most affectionate 

" Oliver Cromwell, 
" Protector of the Commonwealth of England^ i^. 
« Whitehall, Dec. 28th, 1656." 

He moreover added the following postscript in his own 
hand : — 

" I have been informed of the tumult at Nismes: 
" I recommend to your Highness the interest of the 
" reformed."* 

At the same time the Protector forwarded instructuwfi 
to his ambassador at Versailles, commanding him to insirt 
peremptorily " that^the tumult of Nismes be forgiven," w 
else immediately to leave the country. Mazann com- 
plained of this usage, as being too high and imperious; 
but at the same time, he stood in so much awe of the 
English ruler, that he changed countenance whenever he 
heard his name mentioned ; and it was a current saying m 
France, that the cardinal was more afraid of Cromwell 
than of the devil. The French court gave way, and sent 
orders to the intendant to make up matters at Nismes as 
well as he could. 

Had Cromweirs spirit animated the English govern- 
ment in our days, the iniquity of Otaheite would never 
have been committed; and we should not have seen the 
priest-party in France inveighing, on the one hand, against 
the three northern powers for annihilating the independence 
of Cracow, and, on the other, making war upon a people 
who have never known a master, and who, as regards 
* Neale, ii. 668. See also CA&TexL^oT?^'^\MU^A\^ end of book xr. 
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)ral power and political and religious life, are certainly 
• superior to the Cracovian citizens. The energy with 
lich this little nation has held in check for several years 
B people who consider themselves the first in the world, 
a pretty dear proof that it deserves to be independent, 
le priest-party of France, by protesting against the 
cnpation of Cracow and by provoking the assault on 
aheite, has had the unenviable honour of furnishing the 
^ilized world with the most notorious example in modem 
nes of that blindness which stream at a gnat and swallows 
camel. 

Oliver carried into practice in the seventeenth century 
at famous motto which was the glory of one of the 

eatest Englishmen of the nineteenth civil and reli- 

m liberty in all the world. Practice, in our opinion, is 
ich better than theory; but the example set by the 
otector, which had no precedent, has unfortunately met 
th no imitation. The French Protestants were aban- 
led, both at the peace of Ryswick in 1G97, and again at 
it of Utrecht in 1713, although himdreds of Huguenots 
re perishing in dungeons or groaning on board the 
leys. If Cromweirs spirit had continued to govern 
gland, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes would 
rer have taken place. May we be permitted to pay 
eeble tribute of esteem to the great man who was the 
>tector of our ancestors, and who would have been the 
idicator of Protestant France if he had lived, or if he 
1 survived in successors worthy of him. 
Bis attachment to the great cause of evangelical Pro- 
tantism extended over all Europe. In Switzerland, 
instance, he endeavoured to arouse and reanimate the 
erests of the Reformation. " You stand so much in 
iwe of your popish neighbours," said his minister in 
ly 1655, to the evangelical Swiss, " that you dare not 
rndge a foot in favour of any Protestant church, lest the 
)opish cantons should fall upon you. If Geneva should 
leed you, the greater number among you would answer, 
We cannot, for want of money 1 We dare not, for fear 
)f our popish neighbours 1" * 

* Vaughan's Protectorate, i. 181, 182. 
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Cromwell, knowing at the same time that the Romiflh 
cantons were strongly supported by the princes of their j 
faith, ordered his minister (22d February 1656) "to assist . 
" the evangelical cantons to make a good and honoor- 
'^ able peace, and to that end to counterbalance by his 
" endeavours the interposition of the public minister 
" of other princes, who may be partial to the perish 
" cantons." * 

He interposed also in Germany in defence of the reli- 
gious liberty of the reformed states. In a Latin letter 
from a very considerable personage, forwarded to Cromwell 
in January 1655, we read: "The whole popish cohort 
" is plotting against us and ours. We must consider 
" and inquire into every thing with prudence. We 
" must deliberate on the means to be employed for our 
" common preservation ; for we know the aim of all oar 
" Babylonian adversaries. The Lord of Hosts be the 
" Protector of the Protector and of the Church."f This 
writer added : " The persecution continues in Austria aod 
" in Bohemia, and it is very easy to foresee a general 
" league of the Papists against the Protestants of Germany 
" and Switzerland." 

Against this, Oliver made provision. If he could not 
reach them with the arm of his power, he sent them proofe 
at least of his smypathy. Collections were made by hii 
order in behalf of the persecuted Protestants of Bohemia; 
and again in 1657, when delegates from the Polish and 
Silesian Protestants arrived in England complaining of the 
persecutions directed against them, public . subscriptions 
were immediately opened in their favour throughout the 
whole country.} 

Desirous of giving regularity to all these movemente, 
Cromwell conceived the idea of a great institation in 
favour of the evangelical faith. He proposed to unite all 

• Vaughan's Protectorate, i. 355. 

f Tota cohors papistica veram molitnr conjnrationem in nostroi, J 
no8. Omnia prudenter consideranda, penetranda. Delibenmdinide 
modis conservationis mntuse ; quia scopnm adversariomm Babrkm* 

conim scimus Sit Dens Zabaoth Protector Protectoris et EccMOS- 

Ibid„i. 114. 

jrjfbid.,ii.2.58. 
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IS members of the Protestant body, and by this 
ice them in a condition to resist Rome, which 
at time preparing for conquest. To this end he 
:o found a council for the General Interests of 
bism, and he was probably led to this idea by the 
lent of the Roman congregation for the propaga- 
e faith. He divided the Protestant world out of 
into four provinces: the first included France, 
ad, and* the Piedmontese valleys; the second 

the Palatinate and other Calvinistic countries ; 
the remainder of Germany, the north of Europe, 
ey ; the colonies of the East and West Indies 
. America) formed the fourth. The council was 

of seven members and four secretaries, who 
eep up a correspondence with all the world, and 
to the state of religion everywhere, to the intent 
ind might suitably direct her encouragement, her 
, and her support. The yearly sum of £10,000, 
aordinary supplies in case of need, was to be 
the disposal of the council, whose sittings were 

in Chelsea College.* 

bt many objections might be urged against this 
was perhaps to be feared that, in certain cases, 
oraatic interposition might injure the spiritual 

and true life of the reformed religion. But 
s chief object was to maintain religious liber^ 
world as he was maintaining it in England. It 
lat the Protestants on the Continent should know 
iend.they had in the illustrious Protector. A 
istorian, one of those who have perhaps the least 
d his christian character, cannot here repress a 

of admiration. " When we think of the com- 
he Protestant religion against the Catholic faith," 
/'illemain, '' it was undoubtedly a noble and a 
thought to claim for himself the protection of 
dissident sects, and to regulate in a fixed and 
manner the support which England had granted 
I more than one occasion. If it had not been 
ted by death, Cromwell would no doubt have 
* Bumet, i. 109. 
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<' resumed a design so much in accordance with his geninfly 
^' and which his power would have allowed him to atr 
" tempt with courage." 

Such was the Protector's activity. In every place he 
showed himself the true Samaritan, binding up the woondi 
of those who had fallen into the hands of the wicked, tad 

pouring in oil and wine .He is the greatest ProttfUot 

that has lived since the days of Calvin and Luther. Mon 
than any other sovereign of England^ he deserved the 
glorious title of Defender of the Faith. 

Cromwell was something more than the champion of n 
outward and official Protestantism. Had his task beoi 
limited to that, it would excite but little sympathy in «, 
and it would have produced no very great results. Noae 
perhaps compromise true Protestantism so much as thoae 
who, forgetful of the spiritual nature of the movement of 
the sixteenth century, reduce it to a mere political system. 
The Protestantism of the reformers is the evangelism of 
the apostles, neither more nor less. Let us beware d 
making it a mongrel existence, half-spiritual and haK- 
secular. Cromwell employed his power to protect re- 
ligious liberty in all Europe ; but the origin of his foreign 
activity is found in the fact of his having felt in his own 
soul the truth of this scripture: Where the Spirit of^ 
Lord ts, there is liberty. 

The ancient religious life of the Reformation was lost: 
it had been replaced by an attachment to forms. Mc& 
carefully inquired whether there was or was not apostolicsl 
succession ; they examined whether the prayers, the saort- 
ments, and the worship were in conformity with the canow 
and with the liturgy ; they placed their hands everywhere 
to try all things — everywhere except on their own hwrt 
— to feel if it still beat. They were earnestly oocupW 
with conformities ; but they forgot one, — ^that which rendeff 
man conformable to Jesus Christ. 

A religious revival took place ; truth and the christiin 
life reappeared. A dry orthodoxy, a clerical system, wis 
followed by a Christianity as firuitful as it was sinoero. 
Oliver is one of those in whom this spiritual revolution 
was the most striking. In ^Mcry ^age of his history we 
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eei with proofs of his faith. Rarely has there appeared 
tiie world a heart that beat so strongly for everlasting 
ath. 

This feith, of which Oliver constituted himself the 
ifeader, cannot perish. It may be covered and hidden, 
, one time by the arid sands of infidelity, and at another 
f the tummtuous waves of human passions, or by fhe 
iiages, surplices, and relics of superstition; — but it al- 
ays revives, lifts up its head, and reappears. The 
svelations of God are for all times, and they have in 
1 ages the same eternal truth, the same eternal beauty, 
hey are like those rocks in the midst of the ocean, which 
» flood-tide covers, and which seem swallowed up for 
rer, but which always raise their tops again above the 
aters. In vain does one generation imagine it has hidden 
le everlasting rock of God's truth ; it will become visible 
I the next. There is a continual alternation, a constant 
mggle between light and darkness ; but the light prevails 
; last. And even should there come an age which fancies 
has for ever buried God's truth, — should any volcanic 
[option of society overwhelm it with the ashes of another 

esuvius, Pompeii after seventeen centuries has again 

(Stored to the light of day its houses and its tombs, its 
ilaces and its temples, its circus and its amphitheatres, 
an it be thought that the truth and the life, which God 
18 given in his Gospel, will be less perennial than the 
dl tenements of man? There are perhaps now sub- 
rranean fires threatening the truth of God. A daring 
ntheistic and socialist philosophy imagines that it has 
ne with the crucified One. And should it even so far 
eoeed as to throw a little dust and lava on the eternal 
ctrine, the Lord of heaven will blow upon it, and the 
at shall be scattered and the lava melted. 
Cromwell, as a Christian, is the representative of one of 
386 epochs in which the light reappears after darkness, 
Qording to the device of a city which shone forth with a 
w and great brightness in the days of the Reformation.* 
was not to England alone that he wished to restore the 

' Post ienebras lua is the motto of Geneva : on its shield is also a 
1 bearing in its centre the name of Jesus, I. H. S. 
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doctrine of the Gospel ; he put his candle on a candlestick, 
and the house which he desired by this means to illumine 
was Europe, ^nay, the whole world. He has been compared 
to Bonaparte, and there are, indeed, striking features of re- 
semblance between them. Neither was satisfied with con- 
fining himself to his own country alone, and both exerted 
their activity abroad. But while Napoleon bore to other 
nations French tyranny and indifference, Cromwell would 
have given them religious liberty and the Gospel. The 
everlasting revelations having reappeared in England and 
received the homage of a whole people, it was Cromwell's 
ambition to present them to the entire world. He did not 
succeed, and to the majority of European countries the 
Bible is a book hidden in the bowels of the earth. But 
this noble design, which Oliver could not accomplish, has 
again been undertaken in our own days on the banks of 
the Thames. The revelations of God are printed in the 
language of every people. The time will come wh^ the 
thick veil, which still hides these sacred characters from 
so many nations, shall be rent at last. The massive walls, 
the proud courts, the magnificent porches of Nineveh, are 
now rising from beneath the sands of the desert. Its in- 
scriptions, numbering two, three, and four thousand years, 
are reappearing to the eyes of the civilized and astonished 
children of the distant and barbarous Europe, and the light 
of day once more falls upon the antique characters traced 

by Ninus, Sardanapalus, or Nabopolassar I The boob 

which Moses began, not less ancient than these Assyrian 
inscriptions, possess, we may be sure, more vitality than 
they ; and future ages, by giving to Europe religions lib- 
erty, will realize the mighty plan which Cromwell oooW 
not accomplish. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

THE KINGSHIP. 

r Purliament — Ludlow— The Protector's Speech— Exclusions— 
reposals about the Kinship — Discussions on this Subject between 
e Parliament and the Protector— Stru^^les— Cromwell's Refusal 
Was he right ! — His Character — Ambition. 

5 Protector could not perform all these various tasks 
lout difficulty. Notwithstanding the religious liberty 
jave to England at home, and the glory with which he 
rcled her name abroad, the strict republicans were dis- 
lented, and often told him to his face that his govem- 
it was illegitimate, and that they and their friends had 
been lavish of their blood for the purpose of enthroning 
w the power of one man. 
[1 1656, he determined to call a new parliament. This 

necessary for the approval of hostilities with Spain, 
for obtaining the needful supplies. But he feared that 
republicans, who were determined to oppose every- 
g, would vote against this war — a war so glorious in 
3yes and so advantageous to England. He accordingly 

for Major-general Ludlow, the leader of this party, 
required him to give security not to act against the 
ent government. Ludlow answered, " I desire to have 
e nation governed by its own consent." — " And so do 
" replied Oliver ; " but where shall we find that cou- 
nt; among the prelatical, presbyterian, independent, 
labaptist, or levelling parties ?" — " Among those of all 
»rts," rejoined the other, " who have acted with fidelity 
id aflfection to the public." The Protector feeling con- 
ted that Ludlow was for throwing England again into 
usion, said to him : '' All men now enjoy as much 
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" liberty and protection as they can desire ; and I an 
" resolved to keep the nation from being embraed again i 
" in blood. I desire not," he continued, " to put any more 
" hardships upon you than upon myself; nor do I aim at 
" anything by this proceeding but the public quiet and 
" security. As to my own circumstances in the worM, 
^' I have not much improved them, as these gentlemen 
" (pointing to his council) well know."* All that he said 
was strictly true. After a revolutionary storm, liberty 
exists most of all in order; and to possess order tiioe 
must be strength. 

When the parliament met according to appointment a 
the 17th of September 1656, Dr Owen, vice-chancdlorrf 
Oxford, preached a sermon before them in Westminster 
Abbey, from the text : What shaU one then answer Ik 
messengers of the nation f that the Lord hath fotmded Zkf^ 
and the poor of His people shall trust in it (Isaiah xiv. 32). 
It was not only the poor of her own people, but the poor 
of other nations that trusted in the protection of England. 
Voices might be heard from the shores of France and fiwn 
the lofty valleys of the Alps, replying to this sermon: 
" Yea, verily. Amen I" 

The members having adjourned to the Painted Chamber, 
the Protector took off his hat and delivered one <rf the no- 
blest, most sensible, energetic, and religious speeches ever 
uttered by a statesman. After touching in succession upon 
Spain, the papists, the levellers, the equality t)f all secte, 
the reformation of morals, and the necessity of prmnpt Hid 
extraordinary remedies for sudden and extraordinary mala- 
dies, he concluded in the following words : — 

" Therefore I beseech you in the name of God, set yoor 
" hearts to this work. And if you set your hearts to it, 
" then you will sing Luther's Psalm (Ps. xlvi.). That is 
" a rare Psalm for a Christian I — and if he set his heart 
" open, and can approve it to God, we shaU hear him aay: 
" God is our refuge and strength^ a very present Ae^ « 
" time of trouble. If Pope and Spaniard, and Devil and 
" all set themselves against us, — though they should oow- 
'^ pass us like bees, as it is in the hundred and eighteenth 
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^salm, — ^yet in the name of the Lord we should destroy 
ban I And, as it is in this Psahn of Luther's, We wul 
<a fear, though the earth be removed^ and though the 
mountains he carried into the middle of the sea : though 
he waters thereof roar and he troubled; though the moun- 
mis shake with the 8welling thereof There is a river, the 
treams v:hereof shall make glad the city of Ood, Gfod 
f m the midst of her ; she shall not he moved. Then the 
Mmist repeats two or three times, The Lord of Hosts 
I with us; the Ood of Jacob is our refuge J* 
Oromwell did well in thus recalling Luther to mind. 
B hncr we can hear the reformer in the castle of Coburg 
ring tie Diet of Augsburg in 1530. In political views 
TO was the most marked distinction between these two 
ttit men ; but in more essential things, and in their 
Msition to the papacy, modem history does not present 
with two more similar minds. 

'* I have done," continues Oliver. " All I have to say 
fl, To pray God that he may bless you with His pre- 
tence; that He who hath your hearts and mine would 
ihow his presence in the midst of us. — I desire you will 
» together, and choose your Speaker."* 
rhe Protector, remembering what had happened before, 
I how easy it was for a few minds, unfriendly to order, 
disturb the state, was resolved to take such measures as 
judged best to prevent the parliament from thwarting 

views and checking the prosperity and glory of Eng- 
d. To this end he had recourse to a step which in our 
rs would excite a just astonishment. A guard was 
ced at the door of the house, and no one was allowed 
enter without a certificate from the council. By this 
ins about a hundred members were excluded. 
Xiver's penetration was unequalled: his sagacity and 
wledge of mankind were most remarkable. If there 
I a man in England who excelled in any faculty or 
snce, he found him out, and rewarded him according 
ins merit. But he also knew his private enemies and 
36 of the public prosperity, and his firm hand either 

them aside or kept them down. This he showed in 
* Burton's Diary, i. 158. Letters and Speeches, iii. 238. 
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the case in question. He consented, however, to give 
a pledge for the freedom of the national representatkn. 
It was agreed that for the future no memh^ should be 
excluded from parliament except hy a vote of the house. 
The war with Spain was approved of, and supplies to the 
amount of £400,000 were voted to carry it on. 

If we allow, as we are hound to do, that the measore 
employed hy Cromwell was inconsistent with the freedom 
of parliament and with the principles of constitutional gov- 
ernment, we must also acknowledge that these stretches of 
power were at that time necessary to the stability of Iris 
authority, and that without these somewhat despotic acts, 
the nation would inevitably have been again involved in 
war and confusion. Above all, we should remember that 
the necessary check upon representative governments— aa 
upper house — no longer existed in England. The right, 
therefore, which he claimed of rejecting a portion of the 
representatives must in his mind have been intended to 
supply the want of a House of Lords. There was, 
therefore, a constitutional element in this measure of 
exclusion. 

The beginning of the year 1657 nearly realized the 
gloomy foresight of CromwelL One of the chief levellers, 
Quarter-master Sindercombe, after several ineffectual at- 
tempts at assassination, endeavoured to set fire to "White- 
hall. He was apprehended, but eluded his punishment by 
taking poison. Parliament went in a body to offer their 
congratulations to the Protector on his escape from dan- 
ger, to which he replied with his usual good sense and 
piety.* 

It was now felt necessary to settle the order and pros- 
perity of England on a more solid basis ; and many even 
of the republicans felt that royalty was essential to so 
desirable an end. The initiative in this matter did not 
proceed from Cromwell, but from the parliament. Colonel 
Jephson, one of the members for Ireland, moved that the 
Protector should have the crown, with the title of Kikg, 
and was seconded by Alderman Pack, one of the rejffe- 
sentatives for the city of London. When the IVotector 
♦ Speech -n, vbl CwViV^, m. 254^ &c. 
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informed of this, savs the repahlican Ludlow, he 
Uy reprimanded the colonel one day at tahle, and said 
lim : ^' I cannot imagine what you were thinking of, 
hen YOU made such a motion/' Upon Jephson's re- 
ng tnat he hegged the liherty to follow the impulse 
[lis conscience, Oliver patted him on the shoulder, 
ing ; " Go, go I you are mad." The strict republicans 
osed the motion with great vehemence, Lambert, Des- 
)ugh, and Fleetwood, Cromwell's son-in-law, taking 

lead. These men, who belonged to his family and 
>yed his friendship, '* confidently xmdertook to know," 
3 Clarendon, ^'that Oliver would never consent to it; 
id therefore it was very strange that any men should 
aportune the putting such a question." But as the 
ority of the lawyers, whose opinions in such a matter 
it have had great weight, declared in favour of royalty, 
motion passed. 

lie Earl of Orrery coming to Cromwell on one occasion 
ing those heats, said he had been in the city all that 
. Cromwell asked him what news he had heard there. 
ery replied that he v^as told Oliver was in treaty with 
king, who was to be restored, and to marry Oliver's 
ghter. Cromwell expressing no indignation at this, 

earl continued: "In the state to which things are 
•ought, I see not a better expedient. You may bring 
banes in on what terms you please, and retain the 
ime authority you now have with less trouble." — 
he king," said Cromwell, "can never forgive his 
ther's blood." Orrery answered : " You are one of 
any that were concerned therein, but you would be 
one in the merit of restoring him." — " Ah I " replied 
mwell : " Charles is so damnably debauched, he would 
ido us all I" and with these words he changed the 
ect of conversation without any emotion. From this 
3ry concluded that the Protector had often thought of 
1 an expedient. 

►n the 31st of March, the House of Commons presented 
itition to the Protector, inviting him to take the title 

office of King, for several reasons; namely, that a 
J first settled Christianity in this island, that royalty 
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had long been received and approved by their anoestors, 
that by experience they found it to be consistent with 
their uberties, and that it was a title best known to ^ 
laws, most agreeable to the constitution, and to the tempo* 
of the people.* Cromwell prayed for time to dehbente 
on their request ; " I have lived the latter part of my age 
" in the fire ; in the midst of troubles," said he. " B«t 
^^ all the things that have befallen me since I was fint 
" engaged in the afifairs of this Commonwealth would not 
" so move my heart and spirit with that fear and reverence 
" of God that becomes a Christian, as this thing that hath 
" now been offered by you to me. 

" And should I give any resolution in this iwrtter 
" suddenly, without seeking to have an answ^ put into 
" my heart, and so into my mouth, by Him that hath 
" been my God and my guide hitherto, — ^it would savour 
** more to be of the flesh, to proceed from lust, to arise 
" from arguments of self. And if my decision in it have 
" such motives in me, it may prove even a curse to yon 
" and to these three Nations."-}* 

Three days after (on Friday, 3d April 1657), a com- 
mittee of the house, among whom were Lord Bn^^ 
General Montague, the Earl of Tweeddale, Whitdocke, 
and others, having waited on the Protector, he said to 
them : " I return the Parliament my gratefrd acknowledg- 
" ment. But I must needs say, that that may be fit fo^ 

jrou to offer, which may not be fit for me to undertake. 

I am not able for such a trust and charge." 

On the 11th of April, the committee, nominated by 
parliament to present their reasons in favour of the petition 
of the House, attended at Whitehall. Lord Whitdocke, 
Lord Chief-justice Glyn, Lenthall, once speaker of the 
long parliament, and several others, spoke in turn. The 
latter maintained that the title of Protector was unknown 
to the English Constitution ; Nolumus leges AnffltCBmulan! 
exclaimed he. Oliver required time for reflection. 

The latter motive could not fail to have great weight 
with him. He also was unwilling that the laws of England 

• Mercurias Politicue, March 26, 1657. 
t Burton'a D\a.rj , \. 4V^. Cwrl^U^ iii. 271. 
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changed, and notwithstanding all appearances to 
y, he had at heart a strong conservative feeling. 

sacrificed trifling things, it was to preserve 
es. Protestantism and liberty were in nis eyes 
id as it were the essence, of England. In com- 
ith these a prince and a dynasty were mere 
The whole question resolves itself into this : In a 
t most we preserve — essential or secondary things ? 

13th of April, a committee of ninety-nine at- 
lin at the palace, when the Protector delivered 
th recorded speech. On the one hand he felt 
rce of the reasons urged by Parliament, and 
cularly by the lawyers; but, on the other, he 

it his duty not to alienate the godly men with 
> he had restored peace and order to England. 
3rtook the place I am now in," said he, " not so 
t of hope of doing any good, as out of a desire to 
mischief and evil, — which I did see was imminent 
lation. I say, we were running headlong into 
1 and disorder, and would necessarily have run 
d ; and I was passive to those that desired me 
take the place which I now have, 
herefore I am not contending for one name com- 
th another; and therefore have nothing to answer 
pguments that were used for preferring the name 
• to protectorship. For I should almost think 
e were better than my name ; and I should alto- 
liink any person fitter than I am for such busi- 
id I compliment not, God knows it. 
his I should say, that I do think, you, in the 
of the peace and liberties of this naticm, which 
loud upon you as ever nation did for somewhat 
T beget a consistence, ought to attend to that ; 
e the nation will fall in pieces I And in that so 
san, I am ready to serve not as a king, but as a 
J, if you like I For truly I have, as Wore God, 
)ught that I could not tell what my business 

what I was in the place I stood in, save com- 
nyself to a good constable set to keep the peace 
krish. 
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** I say, therefore, I do judge for myself there is no rach 
^' necessity of this name of king. 

'' I must say a little ; I think I have somewhat of 
'' conscience to answer as to the matter, and I shall deal 
" seriously as before God. 

" If you do not all of you, I am sure some of you do, 
" and it behoves me to say that I do * know my calling 
** * from the first to this day.' I was a person who, from 
" my first employment, was suddenly preferred and lifted 
" up from lesser trusts to greater ; from my first being a 
" captain of a troop of horse ; and did labour as well as I 
" could to discharge my trust ; and God blessed me therem 
" as it pleased Him. And I did truly and plainly— and 
" in a way of foolish simplicity, as it was judged by very 
'^ great and wise men, and good men too — desire to make 
" my instruments help me in that work. I had a v»y 
" worthy friend then ; and he was a very noble person, and 
" I know his memory is very gratefrd to all, — Mr John 
" Hampden. At my first gomg out into this engagement 
" [enterprisel I saw our men were beaten at every hand. 
'' 1 did indeed ; and desired him that he would make some 
" additions to my Lord Essex's army, of some new re^- 
" ments ; and I told him I would be serviceable to him in 
" bringing such men in as I thought had a spirit that 
" would do something in the work. This is very true that 
" I tell you ; God knows I lie not. * Your troops,' said I, 
" * are most of them old decayed serving men and tapsters, 
" * and such kind of fellows ; and,' said I, * their troops 
" ' are gentlemen's sons, younger sons, and persons of 
" * quality ; do you think that the spirits of such base and 
" ' mean fellows will ever be able to encounter gentlemen, 
'^ ^ that have honour and courage, and resolution in them? 
" ' You must get men of a spirit ; and take it not ill what 
" * I say, — I know you will not, — of a spirit that is likely 
" * to go on as far as gentlemen will go : — or else youwill 
*« * be beaten still. I told him so ; I did truly.' He was 
" a wise and worthy person ; and he did think that I talked 
" a good notion, but an impracticable one. Truly I told 
'' him I could do somewhat in it. I did so, and the result 
" was, — ^impute it to what you please, — I raised such men 
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id the fear of God before them, as made some con- 
ice of what they did ; and from that day forward, I 
i say to yon, they were never beaten, and wherever 

were engaged against the enemy, they beat contin- 
T, And truly this is matter of praise to God : and 
ith some instmction in it, to own men who are relig- 
and godly. And so many of them as are peaceably, 
bonestly, and quietly disposed to live within rules of 
imment, and will be subject to those Gospel rules of 
ing magistrates — I reckon no godliness without that 
e I Without that spirit it is diabolical, — it is devil- 
-it is from diabolical spirits, — ^from the depth of 
n's wickedness. 

will be bold to apply this [what I said to Mr 
ipden] to our present purpose; because there are 
such men in this nation ; godly men of the same 
t, men that will not be beaten down by a worldly or 
il spirit while they keep their integrity. And I 
plainly and faithfully with you, when I say: I 
ot think that God would bless an undertaking of 
hing [kingship or whatever else] which would, justly 
writh cause, grieve^tow. I know that very generally 

men do not swallow this title. It is my duty and 
^nscience to beg of you that there may be no hard 
js put upon me ; things, I mean, hard to them^ which 

cannot swallow. By showing a tenderness even 
bly (if it be their weakness) to the weakness of 
J who have integrity, and honesty, and uprightness, 
will be the better able to root out of this nation all 
5 who think their virtue lies in despising and op- 
ig authority." * 

s did Cromwell, although struck undoubtedly by the 
)us and powerful reasons urged by parliament for 
uting the title of king for that of protector, refuse to 
it. He was prevented by the fear of offending the 
republicans, whom he might so easily have reduced 
ice, and of injuring the prosperity of England. There 
uch to be said on both sides. Clarendon informs ns, 
he had once been made king he would have received 
* Somen' Tracts, yi. 365. Carlyle, ill. 305-310. 
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the allegiance of most of the royalists, of whidi he liid 
been assured by several of the principal nobility. But 
Cromwell could not resolve to alienate his old friends, even 
should he gain over his former enemies. 

One morning, Oliver was walking in Saint James' Park 
with Fleetwood and Desborough (his brother-in-law). "It 
" was a tempting of God," said he, " to expose so many 
" worthy men to poverty and death, when there was a 
" certain way to secure them." His friends insisted on 
the oaths they had taken. '* Those oaths are against the 
" power and tyranny of kings," answered Oliver; "but 
" not against the four letters that make the word khg!^ 
In conclusion, Fleetwood and Desborough, believing ftom 
Oliver's discourse that he intended to accept the kingship, 
told him : " We see great confrisions will follow on your 
" decision. We could not serve you to set up the idd we 
" have put down, and have sworn to keep down. We 
" will not engage in anything against you, but will retire 
" and look on." They then offered him their commissions; 
but Oliver desired they would stay until they had heard 
his answer, and that answer was in harmony with their 
sentiments. A man of power ha^ rarely shown such con- 
descension to the opinions of others, at the very moment, 
too, when he thinks them ill founded. Those are not the 
manners of a despot. 

The struggle between him and the parliament still 
continued. The great committee of ninety-nine did not 
consider themselves beaten, and returned seriously to the 
contest. On the 16th of April, another conference took 
place. Whitelocke urged on the Protector, that by re- 
frising the crown he would do what king of England had 
never done, — ^reject the advice of his parliament. Another 
of the committee declared that it was his duty to aooept) 
and added, that he ought by no means to shrink from his 
duty. Others put forward many weighty arguments, bot 
Oliver would not give way. 

On the 20th of April, there was a new confereaoe, is 
which the Protector refuted the reasonings of the 16th. 
He said, " I have not desired the continuance of my power 
'^ or place either under one title or another. I speak not 
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rainly or as a fool, but as to God. If the wisdom 
Is Parliament should have found a way to settle the 
ests of this nation, upon the foundations of justice, 
ruth, and liberty to the people of God, and conoem- 
s of men as Englishmen, I would have lain at their 
or at anybody else's feet, that things might have 
n such a current. I know the censures of the world 
quickly pass upon me, and are already passing ; but 
nk God I know where to lay the weight of reproach, 
contempt, and scorn that hath been cast upon me.''* 
» has any right to accuse Cromwell of dissimulation 
le made these solemn declarations? If he was 
iated in his day of power, it is still more easy to 
iate him now that he is dead; and in this many 
aals have shown no lack of zeal. We feel no in- 
n for so dishonourable a task. In studying the 
or's character, let them only exercise a little of 
ipartiality which is due to every man, even to the 
seless and obscure, and I entertain no doubt they 
ike off the prejudices which darken his memory. 
Protector hanaed to the committee a paper explan- 
kf his motives for refusing the title of king. It 

truth a mere question of title. In his eyes, and 
ag to the just and picturesque expression he em" 

it was merely asking him whether or not he would 
feather in Ms cap. Unfortunately the document 
aentioned is lost. 

*own had never been his aim. The object of his 
>n was the liberty, peace, and glory of England. 
) attained what he had so earnestly thirsted after. 
;he 21st of April, he delivered another speech, in 
casting a retrospective glance on his past life and 
K)urse of Providence, he said, " After it had pleased 
to put an end to the war of this nation ; a final end ; 
i was done at Worcester, I came up to the Parlia- 

that then was ; and though I had not been well 

)d in parliamentary afiBairs, having been near ten 

\ in the field, I desired to put a good issue to all 

) transactions which had disordered the nation : be- 

* Somen' Tracts, vi. 387 Carlyle, iii. S20. 
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" lieving verily that all the blood which had been shed, 
^^ and «Il the "distemper which God had suffered to be 
" amongst us, — ^were not the emZ, but the mecms, "wiiich 
" had an end and were in order to somewhat. Truly ik 
^' end then was, I thought, Settlement ; that is, that men 
" might come to some consistencies, — ^to some settleiorder 
" of things." 

Here Oliver shows a more exalted intelligence than 
Napoleon Bonaparte, who never ceased from battles, and 
who made them rather the end than the means. 

But it was necessary to bring this contest between the 
Protector and the parliament to a termination. On the 
7th of May, the committee presented a new petition; and 
the next day he summoned the house before him, when, 
after a rather long speech, he said in a manner that ad- 
mitted no further question : "I cannot imdertake tins 
" government with the title of king. And that is mine 
" answer to this great and weighty business." — ^Thus he 
refused to place on his brows the crown of the Stuarts and 
of the Tudors. There are few men recorded in ancient or 
modern history who have been able, like him, to resist a 
similar temptation. For this posterity has not shown him 
much gratitude. His sole reward has been insult. We 
will be more just : we will give justice to whom justice is 
due, honour to whom honour. 

Royalist writers have blamed Oliver for not accepting 
the kingship. " In thus yielding to men of weaker minds 
" than his own," says one of these historians,* " Cromwell 
" committed the same error which had been fatal to CJharles. 
" The boldest course would have been the safest. The 
" wisest friends of the royal family were of opinion, that 
" if he had made himself king de facto, and restored all 
" things in other respects to the former order, no other 
" measure would have been so injurious to the royal cause." 
The same writer goes -even farther, and adds : " His mind 

" (Oliver's) had expanded with his fortune Fainwonld 

" he have restored the monarchy, created a House of Peers, 
" and re-established the episcopal church." A singular 
fate is Cromwell's I Some reproach him for having desM 

* Sonthey (Life of Cromwell), wlio m this agrees with ClarendoB. 
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: others blame him for not having desired it 

nx)ng. He eyidently thought that monarchy 
necessary to Great Britain ; but it must be a 
lal monarchy, such as exists in the present day. 
have nothing to do with the republic of one 
yith the despotism of another. He could not 
is form of government during his lifetime ; but 
ablish it after his death. Oliver is the real 
the constitutional monarchy of the eighteenth 
nth centuries. 

his portion of Cromwell^s life that writers have 
ost active in search of hypocrisy, although on 
• occasions, both before and after, the same re- 
been made against him. But he could say 
ml : Our rejoicing is this, the testimony/ of our 
that in simplicity/ and godly sincerity^ not mih 
om, but by the grace of Ghd^ we have had our 
I in the world, and more abundantly to you-ward, 
ty beginning of his public life, he said to his 
St. John (11th September 1643), " I desire not 
lyself.*' At a season when all minds were the 
bed, and insults the most frequent, he remained 
opening his heart to Fairfax, wrote to him with 
irenity and firmness : " Never were the spirits 
more imbittered than now. Surely the devil 
a short time. Sir, it 's good the heart be fixed 
ill this. The naked simplicity of Christ, with 
lom He is pleased to give, and patience, will 
\ all this." (11th March 1647.) Oliver never 
urance in God : he never doubted that, sooner 
e just Judge would vindicate him. " Though it 
or the present a cloud may lie over our actions 
who are not acquainted with the grounds of 
rroifd he to Colonel Jones on the 14th of Sep- 
1:7 ; " yet we doubt not that God will clear our 
and innocency from any other ends we aim at 
»lory and the public good." The doud has long 
CromwelVs memory; but God has cleared it 
3t, and the most prejudiced eyes will now look 
I the *^ monster " which their own imaginations 
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had created, but — ^upon an upright and sincere maj 
a Christian, and at the same time upon a hero. 

Oliver knew how to profit by the abuse of me 
was not puffed up by it, as is frequently the c 
rather maide him feel more keenly his own pove 
weakness : but it did not crush hnn. " When w 
" of our God, what are we ?" he wrote to Lord W 
on the 2d of September 1648. " Oh, His mercj 
" whole society of saints, — despised, jeered saintf 
" them mock on. Would we were all saints ! T 
" of us are, God knows, poor weak saints ; — ^yet 
" if not sheep, yet lambs ; and must be fed. "V^ 
" daily bread, and shall have it, in despite of all € 
" There *s enough in our Father's house, and he dis 
** it." 

Was there no ambitious sentiment in the Pi 
especially in this affair of the kingship? To de 
absolutely would be making him superior to the co 
of mortal existence. There is no man that sinn 
says the Scripture. Oliver was not exempt fr( 
general rule. All that we would say is, that 
conscientious throughout the struggle, and that 
flesh lusted against the spirit, the spirit fought aga 
flesh. Cromwell possessed a living faith; and th 
is a power which every day grows stronger in th< 
The object for which God places this heavenly anc 
power in man is to overcome the evil, the earthly, 
sensual powers that have taken up their abode 
bosom. The question, therefore, is not whether th 
contrary elements, — the new man and the old m> 
not exist together in the same individual; but ^ 
the struggle between them is sincere and loyal. 

In Oliver the struggle was indeed sincere. 

Cromwell's ambition has been the favourite tl 
nearly all the writers who have treated of this gre 
But for some time past, a very simple truth apj 
have been gaining ground, — that in the apprecif 
history we must, as Cicero says, ex bono et cequoji 
We think we may regard the following words 
jadgment of an impartial posterity. 
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" The ambition of Oliver was of no vulgar kind. He 
never seems to have coveted despotic power. He at 
first fbnght sincerely and manfully for tne Parliament, 

and never deserted it, till it had deserted its duty 

But even when thus placed by violence at the head of 
iffairs, he did not assume unlimited power. He gave 
'he country a constitution far more perfect than any 

^hich had at that time been known in the world 

Por himself he demanded indeed the first place in the 
!]!ommonwealth, but with powers scarcely so great as 
hose of a Dutch stadtholder or an American president. 
5e gave the Parliament a voice in the appointment of 
ninisters, and left to it the whole legislative authority, 
lot even reserving to himself a veto on its enactments ; 
ind he did not require that the chief magistracv should 
)e hereditary in his family. Thus far, we think, if the 
drcumstances of the time, and the opportunities which 
le had of aggrandizing himself be fairly considered, 
le will not lose by comparison with Washington or 
Bolivar."* 

* Macaulay, Essays, i. 45, 46. 
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LAST PARLIAMENT, AND DEATH OF THE PROTECTOR. 

The Installation— Two Houses of Parliament— The grand Design 
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and Dangers of the State— The Two Men of the Seventeenth C 
tury— Conclusion. 

On the 26th of June 1657, Cromwell, after his refusal 
the kingship, was again solemnly inaugurated Protecl 
The Speaker in the name of the parliament presented 
him in succession a robe of purple velvet, a bible, a swc 
and a sceptre of massive gold. The parliament y 
afterwards prorogued until the 20th of January in 
following year. 

On its reassembling it consisted of two houses. '. 
Protector had told the Commons that he would not nnt 
take the government unless there was some body wh 
by interposing between him and the lower house, wc 
be able to keep seditious and turbulent persons in chi 
This was readily granted ; and as soon as the regulai 
power was established, Oliver thought himself bounc 
revoke the exceptionable measure by which he had i 
plied its place at the time of the* first meeting of 
Commons. Their niunber was augmented by the hmi( 

excluded members, a bold and dangerous concese 

The other house (aa the lorda were ctJled) consistei 
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•one hereditary members, nominated by the Pro- 
', among whom were his two sons and his two 
in-law. 

)inwell opened this new parliament on the 20th of 
iry 1658, beginning with the usual form, My Lords 
JtnUemen of the House of Commons. He returned 
s to God for His favours, at the head of which he 
[led peace and the blessings of peace, namely, the 
ision of political and spiritual liberty. As religion 
Iways the first of interests in his estimation, Oliver, 

speaking of this power, which is the strength of 
LS, called to their remembrance ^' that England had 
' a godly ministry [clergy], a knowing ministry; 
1 a one as, without vanity Ibe it spoken, the world 

not If God,'' added he in conclusion, '^ should 

IS you in this work, and make this meeting happy 
this account, the generations to come w3l bless 

3 proceedings of this parliament did not answer to 
'rotector's expectations. The Commons would have 
ker house. One republican, Haselrig, refused to be 
a peer, and took his seat in the Commons. Crom- 
endeavoured to raise the attention of parliament 
all these trivialities, and direct it to the great 
ons which concerned the country, 
nmoning both houses before him on the 25th of 
ay, the Protector said to them :— " Look at affairs 
)ad. The grand design not on foot, in comparison 
\i which all other designs are but low things, is, 
ither the Christian world shall be all Popery? Is 
ot true that the Protestant cause and interest abroad 
luite under foot, trodden down? The money you 
ted with in that noble charity which was exercised 
his nation, and the just sense you had of those poor 
dmonts, was satisfaction enough to yourselves of this, 
it if all the Protestants in Europe had had but that 
d, that head had been cut off, and so an end of the 
)le. 

3ut is this of Piedmont all? No. Look how the 
ise of Austria, on both sides of Christendom, both in 
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'^ Austria Proper and in Spain, are armed and pre 
" to destroy the whole Protestant interest."* 

After demonstrating his thesis, Oliver continaed 

^^ And look to that that calls itself the head of al 

'' — a pope I He influences all the powers, all the p 
'^ of Europe, to accomplish this hloody work. So 
^' what is there in all the parts of Europe but a consi 
'^ co-operating, at this very time and season, of all i 
^^ powers to suppress everything that stands in 
" way ?" f All this was perfectly true. The state 
of England did not then give way to fatal delusions. 
Protector had eyes to see, and ears to hear. 

Cromwell, after pointing out the dangers abroad 
amined next into those at home ; inquiring what bles 
ought to be preserved, and what precautions shea 
taken for that purpose. All his liioughts were fo 
happiness of his people. 

" We have," said he, " two blessings : Peace an( 
^' Gospel. Let us have one heart and soul ; one mi 
'' maintain the honest and just rights of this natioi 
" you run into another flood of blood and war, this i 
" must sink and perish utterly. I beseech you 
" charge you in the name and presence of Grod, « 
'' before Him, be sensible of these things, and lay thi 
" heart.! If you prefer not the keeping of peace, th 
'^ may see the fruit of righteousness in them ^t 
^^ peace and embrace peace, — ^it will be said of this 
^' nation : Actum est de AngUa^ It is all over 
" England.§ 

" While I live, and am able, I shall be ready to 
'^ and fall with you. I have taken my oath to g 
'^ according to the laws, and I trust I shall fully ai 
'^ it. And know, I sought not this place. I spe 
" before God, angels, and Men ; I did not. You » 
" me for it, you brought me to it." || 

This noble language did not produce the effect that i 
have been expected from it. The Commons had nc 

• Burton, ii. 351. Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 406, 406. 
t Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 407. % Ibid. 428. 

§ Tbid. 424. (( Ibid. i24 
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IVotoetor's piercing eye. Instead of embracing, like him, 
an Europe and its destinies, they squabbled about paltry 
interests and petty rivalries. The house lost itself in use- 
less and dangerous discussions. Quarrels, dissension, and 
fML war were at the door, and " the English hydra," 
Us^ Carlyle, " cherished by the Spanish Charles Stuart 
** mrasion, would have shortly hissed sky-high again, had 
"that continued."* 

There was a rumour of an army of 20,000 men appearing 
with a petition for the re-establishment of Charles Stuart, 
Bud of another force of 10,000 landing in England ; *' by 
** tiie jealousy (to say no worse) of our good neighbours," 
Wrote Hardib, Milton's friend, to Pell.-}" " Besides," con- 
tinnes he, '' there was another petition set on foot in the 
^^city for a commonwealth, which would have gathered 
** like a snowball." 

The well-disposed members endeavoured, but without 
Otfect, to maintain order, and to direct the attention of the 
Wise to useful objects of legislation. Many violent attacks 
%ere made upon the members of the other house, who were 
X68olved to defend themselves. They forgot the great aims 

of the Protector, the liberty, prosperity, and glory of 

his country, and gave way to wretched personalities. 
Cromwell had far outstripped his age: his contemporaries 
Qould not follow him. The public men of England re- 
cnured that constitutional education which genius and the 
Ooepel had given the Protector. This they have now 
Teoeived, and for it they are in an especial manner indebted 
to him. 

Yet fi)r a time the nation was again placed between the 
democracy of the levellers and the despotism of the Stuarts 
— between the hammer and the anvil. It was necessary 
for such a state of things to be brought to a speedy ter- 
mination. 

On the 4th of February 1658, while the lower house 
was forgetting its dignity in some idle discussion, the 
Usher of the Black Rod announced that his Highness, the 
Protector, was in the House of Lords, and desirous of 

♦ Carlyle*B Cromwell, iii. 426, 
t Vaughan^s Protectorate, ii. 442. 
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speaking with the Commons. The first house (for sodb 
was their title) hastily complied with the summons. 

" My Lords and Gentlemen," said the Protector, "I 
" would have been glad to have lived under my woodafc, 
'' to have kept a flock of sheep rather than undertakea 
^' such a government as this. But undertaking it by ibe i 
^' advice and petition of you, I did look that you wbo bri 
'^ offej-ed it unto me should make it good. 

" Yet, instead of that, you have not only disjointed 
" yourselves but the whole nation, which is in likelihood 
" of running into more confusion in these fifteen or sixteen 
'* days that you have sat, than it hath been from the rinng 
" of the last session to this day. They are endeavonring 
" to engage the army, which is nothing else but playing 
" the King of Scots' game (if I may so call him); Midi 
" think myself bound before God to do what I can to 
^' prevent it. I think it high time that an end be put to 
*' your sitting. And I do dissolve this parliament ; and 
" let God be judge between you and me." * 

These were the last words uttered by him in puhBc 
He was then rapidly approaching that solemn moment 
when the judgment of the Almighty, to which he hi- 
appealed, was to be accomplished. 

The most enlightened men thought with Cromwell 
Hartlib wrote a few days after to Mr Pell : " Believi 
** me, it was of such necessity that, if their session ha 
" continued but two or three days longer, all had been ii 
" blood, both in city and country, upon Charles Stuart' 
" account."f 

As Oliver felt convinced that these disturbances ori 
ginated chiefly with the principal officers of the armj 
he set aside Harrison and Ludlow, recalled Fleetwoo 
from his government in Ireland, and cancelled Lambert' 
commission ; the rest were obliged to take an oath not t 
oppose the present government. 

All these measures were insufficient to check the faiw 
tical republicans. Having failed in their design in parlif 
ment, they determined upon killing the Protector, an 

♦ Burton, ii. 465. Carlyle's Cromwell, iii. 427-432. 
t Yaughan's Protecloxuto^u. 44"!. PuL Hist. ud. 205. 
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proclaiming King Jesus. The conspiracy was discovered, 
and the leaders were apprehended. 

A more formidable combination was preparing among 
the cavaliers. For three weeks the Marquis of Ormond 
had been living privately in London, engaged in promoting 
the king's affairs. Charles Stuart had an army of 8000 
men and twenty-two ships re^dy to sail. Three of the 
conspirators were arrested, and, on the 8th of June, one of 
them, Doctor Hewet, was beheaded on Tower-hill. 

Although Cromwell was so occupied in England, he did 
not forget the evangelical Christians of the Continent. The 
peace that had been procured in favour of the Waldenses 
was not of long duration. The Piedmontese had built a 
fort at La Torre, in which they placed a garrison, contrary 
to the stipulations of the treaty. The soldiers, sallying 
out of this fortress, spread through the valleys, devastated 
the vineyards, and entered private houses, where they 
abandoned themselves to drunkenness, and committed rape 
and murder. In 1657, all public exercises of religion were 
prohibited, and even every school was ordered to be closed. 
In the following year, the affrighted Waldensian church 
held a solemn day of fasting and prayer : none, save the 
infirm, quitted their temples from sunrise to sunset. Even 
to the latest moment Oliver's heart beat for the flock of the 
slauffhter, (Zech. xi. 4.) His days were rapidly hastening 
to a close ; but, in imitation of his Divine Master, as he 
had loved them during his life, " so he loved them even 
" unto the end." He heard the cries uttered by the Wal- 
denses from the depths of their valleys, and one of the 
latest documents relative to his foreign policy evinces his 
affection for these suffering brethren. By his order, Milton 
addressed the following letter to Louis AlV.* 

" To the most serene and potent Prince, Louis, King of France. 

" Most serene and potent King, Most august Friend 
" AND Ally. 

" Your majesty may recollect that during the negotiation 
'^ between us for the renewing of our alliance (which many 
* MHton's Prose Works, 815. Lond. 1833. 
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'' advantages to both nations, and macli damage to ikir 
" common enemies, resulting therefrom, now testify to liave 
" been very auspiciously done), there happened that ims- 
" erable slaughter of the people of the Valleys; whose 
'^ cause, on all sides deserted and trodden down, we le- 
" commended with the greatest earnestness and commiser- 
" ation to your mercy and protection. Nor do we think 
" your Majesty, for your own part, has been wanting in 
'^ an office so pious and indeed so hiunan, in so far as either 
" by authority or favour you might have influence with 
" the Duke of Savoy : we certainly, and many other prince* 
" and states, by embassies, by letters, by entreaties &ected 
" thither, have not been wanting. 

" After that most sanguinary massacre, which spared 
" neither age nor sex, there was at last a peace given; or 
" rather, under the specious name of peace, a certain more 
" disguised hostility. The terms of the peace were settled 
" in your town of Pignerol : hard terms indeed, but such 
" as those indigent and wretched people, after suiOforing all 
" manner of cruelties and atrocities, might gladly acquiesce 
" in ; if only, hard and unjust as they are, they were ad- 
" hered to. They are not adhered to : the purport of every 
" one of them is, by false interpretation and various suh- 
" terfuges, eluded and violated. Many of these pe<^le are 
" ejected from their old habitations ; their religion is pro- 
" hibited to many ; new taxes are exacted ; a new fortress 
*' has been built over them, out of which soldiers frequently 
" sallying plunder or kill whomsoever they meet. More- 
" over, new forces have of late been privily got ready 
^' against them ; and such as follow the Romish religion 
" are directed to withdraw from among them withm a 
** limited time ; so that everything seems now again to 
" point towards the extermination of all those unhappy 
" people whom the former massacre had left. 

" Which now, most Christian King, I beseech and 
" obtest thee, by thy right hand, which pledged a league 
" and friendship with us, by the sacred honour of ^at 
" title of Most Christian, — permit not to be done ; nor let 
" such license of butchery be given, I do not say to any 
"jprince (for indeed no cmelty like this couM come into 
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of any prince, much less into the tender years 
roung prince, or into the woman's heart of his 
but to those most cursed assassins. Who, while 
fess themselves the servants and imitators of 
ir Saviour, who came into the world to save 
ibuse His merciful name and commandments to 
lest slaughterings of the innocent. Snatch, thou 
ible, and who in such an elevation art worthy 
B, those poor suppHants of thine, from the hands 
Tcrs, who, lately drunk with blood, are again 
r it, and think convenient to turv the discredit 
own cruelty upon the score of their prince's, 
t either thy titles or the frontiers of thy king- 
e polluted with that discredit, or the all-peaceM 
f Christ to be soiled by that cruelty, in thy reign, 
er that these very people became subjects of my 
Henry, that great friend to Protestants ; when 
eres victoriously pursued the Savoyard across 
, through those same valleys, where indeed lies 
commodious pass to Italy. The instrument of 
render is yet extant in the public acts of your 
: in which this among other things is specafied 
ided against. That these people of the valleys 
)t thereafter be delivered over to any one except 
ime conditions imder which thy invincible an- 
\d received them into fealty. This protection 
r implore : the protection promised by thy an- 
ley now suppliantly demand from thee, the 
. To be thine rather than his whose they now 
' any means of exchange it could be done, ihej 
sh and prefer : if that may not be, thine at least 
ir, by commiseration and deliverance, 
are likewise reasons of state which might in- 
i not to reject these people of the valleys flying 
)r refuge : but I would not have thee, so great 
s thou art, be moved to the defence of the un- 
by other reasons than the promise of thy 
, and thy own piety and royal benignity and 
} of mind. So shall the praise and fame of this 
Ihy action be unmixed and clear ; and thyself 
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" shalt find the Father of Mercy, and his Son Christ the 
" King, whose name and doctrine thou shalt have vindi- 
'' cated from this hellish cruelty, the more favourable and 
" propitious to thee through the whole course of thy life. 
" May the Almighty, for His own glory, for the safety 
"of so many most innocent Christian men, and for your 
" true honour, dispose your Majesty to this determination. 
" Your Majesty's most friendly 

" Oliver, Protector of the Commonwealth 
" OF England. 
«• Westminster, 26th May 1658." 

Cromwell at the same time forwarded the most earnest 
recommendations to Sir William Lockhart, his ambassador 
at the French court. We shall quote the last paragraph 
only, in which the hint given to Louis XIV. is more fully 
developed. 

" One of the most efifectual remedies, which we conceive 
" the fittest to he applied at present is. That the King of 
" France would be pleased to make an exchange with the 
" Duke of Savoy for those valleys ; resigning over to liim 
" some other part of his dominions in lieu thereof, — ^as, in 
" the reign of Henry IV., the marquisate of Saluces was 
" exchanged with the duke for La Bresse, which certainly 
" could not but be of great advantage to his majesty, as well 
'' for the safety of Pignerol, as for the opening of a passage 
" for his forces into Italy, — which passage, if under the 
" dominion and in the hands of so powerful a prince, joined 
" with the natural strength of these places by reason of 
" their situation, must needs be rendered impregnable."* 

This was a happy idea. Had the geographical situation 
permitted the union of the Waldenses to the Swiss, for 
instance, it would have been a great blessing for that poor 
people. But most certainly it would not have been right 
to place them under the sceptre of Louis XIV. In 1685, 
when this mighty king was no longer restrained by the 
Protector, who had been laid in the tomb many years 
before, it was at the instigation of France that new perse- 
cations burst upon the unfortunate Protestants of Pie^ont. 
* Ayscough MSS. UOT^t.^d \ mCaxhKiu. 446. 
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It has often been said in these latter days, with re- 
rence to an alliance between Spain and France, that the 
vemment of the latter nation had shut their eyes to the 
cessities of the present moment ; that formerly it was 
jht for France to unite with Spain, because she was at 
ir with England ; but that now every international 
oceeding ought to be subordinate to the cordial under- 
mding between France and England. This is true : 
it if the French government has committed a great fault, 
bt shall we say of the sagacity of Cromwell, who, out- 
ipping his contemporaries by two centuries, inaugurated 
long ago the alliance of those two countries ? 

The Protector's health was now gradually declining: 
was sinking under the weight of care and fatigue, 
igland, her greatness and her power, were pressing on 
n and killing him. Domestic trials increased his dis- 
ler. Mr Rich, the Earl of Warwick's grandson, had 
med Cromwell's daughter Frances on the 11th of No- 
mber 1657. He died on the 16th of February following, 
iver shared in the grief of his beloved daughter, and 
I son Henry wrote a letter of condolence to the Earl of 
Bunvick, in which we find much of his father's christian 
rit : — " My Lord, I am sorry that I cannot say what is 
ust in honour to his memory, without a kind of cruelty 
your Lordship. Truly, my Lord, but that I know 
eligion is more prevalent with your Lordship than other 
rorldly consideration, and that you do not so much look 
ipon your own loss as our dear friend's gain, nor upon 
-^our own disappointment as the fulfilling of that will to 
rhich we must all submit; I should almost despair of 
'OUT Lordship's patience under so searching a trial. 
3ut I know your Lordship has learnt to mourn as not 
irithout hope, to read the mind of God in these char- 
cters of his Providence, and to believe that all things 
hall work for the best to those that fear Him." 
kt the same time, Henry Cromwell wrote to the Countess 
Devonshire, Mr Rich's grandmother : — " I am confident 
rour Ladyship has so learned Christ, the world, and the 
ise of these dispensations, as to be enabled to bear this 
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^' cross, even beyond what might be expected fr 
^' and blood, and that tenderness of affection so en 
^ your ladyship. Truly, Madam, this considerat 
" wipes my eyes." In such a manner was Olive 
iety for the conversion of his children to God r< 
in the case of Henry at least. Without doubt, t 
taneity and individuality of Christianity are nol 
much in his letters as in those of his parent ; nev 
we cannot refrain from believing that he was the ] 
of a pious father. 

Another and greater domestic affliction broke 
heart. Lady Claypole, his favourite daughter, '. 
gerously sick at Hampton Court. During fourt< 
5ie unhappy father, unable to attend to any public 
whatever, did not quit her bedside. On the 6th oi 
she died. His heart was crushed ; but he soon f 
Christian's consolation. Having withdrawn to 1 
he called for his Bible, and desired a godly pera 
present to read to him a passage from the fourtl 
of the Epistle to the Philippians : / have learnt^ ir 
ever state I am, therewith to be content. I know 
to be abased, and I know how to abound. Eve 
and by all things, I am instructed; both to be full < 
hungry, both to abound and to suffer need. I cc 
things, through Christ which strengtheneth me. 

After these verses were read, the afflicted p€ 
marked : " This Scripture once saved my life ; v 
'^ eldest son died ; which went as a dagger to m 
" indeed it did." Thus did Oliver, when near 
reveal to us all the magnitude of that deep sorrow 
the Bible calls the bitterness for a first-bom (Zech. 
He declared that he was then on the point of < 
grief; adding, that he was now once more reduce 
like extremity; but at the same time he exclaii 
King David : Thy word hath quickened me ! 

After this, the bereaved father began to read the 
and twelfth verses, on St. Paul's contentment and 
Biom to the will of God in all conditions of life. 
" true, Paul," said he, "yaw have learnt this, and 
'^ to thiB measure of graee; but what shall / d< 
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*" poor creature, it 's a hard lesson for me to take out I I 
** find it so!" 

The afflicted ruler, like Rachel weeping for her children, 
xefosing to be comforted, because they were not, read on 
to the thirteenth verse, where St. Paul says, / can do ail 
^ings through Christ that strengtheneth me. These words 
b^tia to reanimate his faith; Christ's omnipotence was 
fclt in his soul ; his heart found consolation, and he said 
to himself: " Yes, I feel it, I see it — He that was Paul's 

** Christ is my Christ too!" What a beautiful senti- 

m^t! what an affecting scene! There are not many 
great men in history who have shown themselves such 
tme Christians in their hours of sorrow. Did the piety of 
Chariemagne, of St. Louis, or of the Electors of Saxony in 
ibe days of the Reformation, exceed that of the Protector 
tifEi^land? 

The sense of his daughter's misery in the pains she 
widnred made a deep impression upon Oliver. " He ever 
" was a most indulgent and tender father," says a writer 
idu) knew him intimately, '^ his affections being regulated 
^ and bounded with such Christian wisdom and prudence, 
"which did eminently shine forth in all his relations. 
" The sympathy of his spirit with his sorely afflicted and 
" dying daughter, his great burdens, cares, and labours in 
" government ; the. hiurd censures, bitter reproaches, and 
^* unjust calumnies from friends; the plots, conspiracies, 
" and ingratitude of enemies, of all whom he better de- 
" served ; his deep sense of suffering Christians in other 
"parts of the world, as far as the Protestant interest 
" extended ; all this, and much more, which such a large 
" heart as he had did take in, was enough to have suiJc 
" the most undaunted courage in the world." * 

On the 21st of August, he was attacked with a fever. 
He took, however, a few rides in the park at Hampton 
Court ; and it was on one of these occasions that he re- 
ceived the last visit from George Fox. Several quakers 
had been sent to prison, and two years before, when the 
Protector was in London, Friend George had remonstrated 

* A Collection of seyeral passages concerning Oliyer Cromwell's Sick- 
ness, by one who was the Groom of hiB Bedchamber, 1. London, 1659. 
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with him on such proceedings. As he was taking his 
evening drive in Hyde Park surrounded hy his giirda, 
Fox rode up to the carriage-door, in spite of all opposition. 
Oliver lowered the window, and welcomed him very cor- 
dially. But on the following day, at Whitehall, when 
Fox felt certain of success, the scene changed. " Cromwell 
" spoke lightly of me," said the quaker. " As I was 
" standing by the table, he came and sat on the end, and 

'' spake light things to me, and treated me scomfollj. 

" He said to me that my enormous self-confidence (he 
" meant my confidence in God who was within me) waa 
" none of the least of my attainments." The quaker 
retired somewhat discontented. 

Fox thus describes his last interview. " I took a boat 
" and went up to Kingston, and from thence went after- 
" wards towards Hampton Court, to speak with the Pro- 
" tector about the sufferings of the Friends, I met him 
" riding into Hampton Court Park; and before I came at 
" him, as he rode at the head of his life-guard, I saw and 
" felt a waft [whiff or apparition f) of death go forth against 
'^ him ; and when I came to him, he looked like a dead 
" man. After I had laid the sufferings of the Friends 
" before him, and had warned him, according as I was 
^' moved to speak to him, he bid me come to his honse. 

'^ The next day when I came he was sick, and I 

" never saw him any more."* 

These interviews between Oliver and George Fox are 
remarkable. It was a doctrine very similar to that of the 
Friends which had misled the former. He had believed it 
his duty to follow the inward voice instead of inquiring 
simply what the Almighty prescribes in his Word. Now, 
he blames the quaker for this very idea — that Grod is in 
him and speaks in him. He perceives in this pretended 
voice of Heaven " an enormous self-confidence." Did the 
excesses to which the Friends carried the doctrine which 
had at first actuated Cromwell cause him to throw them 
off? Did he, before his death, forsake that erroneooB 
theory which had led him so far ? Did he die, as a simple 
and humble christian man, exclaiming with Isaiah: To 
* Fox, Joninai,\.38\,ed. 1^56. Caxlyle, iii. 452. 
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i to the testimony I EverythiDg would seem to 

bt even go farther, and ask, whether Cromwell, 
such sound views on so many other religious 
er entertained with regard to prayer the enthu- 
3 ascribed to him by prejudiced contemporaries, 
he condemned in George Fox ? We might say : 
ver do more than pray aerioualy^ that is, with 
assurance that he who asketh, receivethf The 
's duty is to pray to God for all that he needs. 
I did so. The Christian's duty is to wait for 
he has asked for, as the husbandman after seed- 
ts for the harvest. Cromwell did so. The 
's duty, when in perplexity and anguish, is to 
God will show him the path in which he should 
Iromwell did so. God replies to such prayers, 
the outward circumstances He calls into exis- 
by blessing believers in the use they make of 
1 judgment. Cromwell most certainly did not 
s manly understanding and his acute discern- 
slumber when he had to form any resolution, 
e will doubt. — But can we say that God will 
^uide by some inward blessing of His Spirit the 
calls upon Him ? Calvin, speaking of prayer, 
jrod will favour with His grace these inner 
IS of the soul ;' and Holy Scripture by a beau- 
•e teaches that the king's heart is in the hand of 
, as the rivers of water : he tumeth it whither- 
wilL (Prov. xxi. 1.) This is the doctrine of 
, which all Christians have professed and prac- 
l Cromwell did nothing more." 
say all this, and without reserve we assent to 
rinciples. We believe that Cromwell practised 
I theory of prayer in the most striking manner, 
cannot entirely absolve him : we cannot affirm 
er overstepped these delicate limits, and in par- 
^e have said before, at the epoch of the king's 

Ts disorder grew worse. He was soon advised 
bed, and as the ague-fits became more severe, 
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he was removed to Whitehall. Prayers, both public and / 
private, were abundantly ofifered up on his behaE f 

The Protector's language on his sick-bed unv^kd bis h 
thoughts and the favourite occupations of his heart Afi- L 
cording to the words of St. Paul, he set his qffedioM on k 
things above, cmd not on things on the earth. Olivor IM i 
content and willing to be gone. He eiq^resaed hiindf ■ 
convinced that there were better mansions, a better iite- 
itance, a better crown, a better throne, yea, everyway 
better things in heaven provided for him.* 

The sick man, tortured by fever, spoke much d the 
covenant between God and his people. He saw, on tke 
one side, the covenant of works ; but, on the other, he 
hailed with rapture the saving covenant of grace. " Hey 
" were Two," he exclaimed, as he tossed on his bed; 

" Two, but put into One before the foundation of the 

" world!" He was then silent for a time, but resumed: 
" It is holy and true, it is holy and true, it is holy »d 

" true! Who made it holy and true? The Mediator 

'' of the covenant I" After a brief silence, he spoke again: 
" The covenant is but One. Faith in the covenant is my 

" only support. And if I believe not, He aWdeB 

" faithful ! " 

Cromwell's sole hope, when thus brought low, was in 
Him who cannot deny Himself. These words of Scripture 
seemed continually resounding in his heart : By grace ye 
are saved through faith; and that not of yourselves : U it 
the gift of Ood. (Eph. ii. 8.) The dying Protector heard 
this declaration of the Apostle, and confidingly responded, 
Amen. 

Nothing could comfort him but that great truth of the 
Word of God : Though your sim be as scarletj they shaU be 
as white as snow; though they he red like crimson^ they Ml 
be as wool (Isaiah i. 18.) Luther writing to Agrieola 
said to him : ^' The world and reason do not understaDd 
^* how difficult is the knowledge that Christ is our right- 
" eousness ; so much is the opinion of works incorporated 
" and linked with us, and become part of our bemg." t 

* A Collection, &o., by the Groom of the Bedchamber, SL 

f Mimdns et i&tio uon cai^^ c^^m «& ^ociiUo ardui Ghriatn 
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•n of toorks was not incorporated in Cromwell's 
knew that a living fiedth necessarily produces 
>rks ; that faith is the beginning, and that only 
iciliation is wrought by the remission of sins, 
)e regeneration, sanctification, and good works.* 
) some who were by him as he lay on his death- 
said : *^ Whatsoever sins thou hast, dost, or 
mit, if you lay hold upon free grace,- you are 
: if you put yourself under a covenant of works, 
; yourself under the law, and so under the curse. 
L are gone." f Oliver did not mean that it was 
No I the laying hold of grace implies faith. 
Faith is, there is the only powerful impulse to 
Cromwell was aware that in proportion to 
g views of the riches of Divine mercy in salva- 
iliever will be steadfast and abounding in the 
Lord ; while he will be remiss in duty at those 
when such hopes grow languid and low. ShaU 
in sin that grace may abound f Qod forbid I 
ife and children stood weeping round his bed, 
hem : " Children, live like Christians. Abide 
that when He shall appear we may have con- 
nd not be ashamed before Him at His coming. 
3w that He is righteous, ye know that every 
loth righteously is bom of Him. Little child- 
man deceive you : he that doth righteousness 
>us, even as He is righteous.} Love not this 
say unto you, it is not good that you should 
world I I leave you the covenant to feed upon I" 
egacy I he knew its value — a value far above 
Protectorship of England. What the dying 
legged for his children was that inheritance 
e and undefiled, of which St. Peter speaks, 
h not away^ reserved for vs in heaioen, 
he exclaimed, " Thou knowest, if I desire to 

. nostram : ita opernm opinio nobis incorporata, agna- 
turata est. Luther to A&rioola, 31st August 1527. 
peccatorum fide reoepta fit reconciliatio ; reconoiliatio 
ictificat peccatorem. 
I, &c., by the Groom of the Bedchamber, 6. 
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" live, it is to show forth Thy praise and declare Thy 
" works." — Another time he was heard moaning : " a 
" there none that says, Who will deliver me from the 

"peril? Man can do nothing; God can do what he 

" will." Thus did he place himself in the Lord's banda^ 
according to that saying of the Apostle : If I live mik 
flesh, this is the fruit of my labour ; yet what I shall choose 
I wot not. For to me to live is Christ, and to die is gem, 

Oliver's mind, however, for a time returned to earthly 
things ; but only as regarded his own responsibility in the 
sight of God and His judgment. At this solemn hour, 
feeling, as it were, in the presence of eternity, he declared 
that sdl he had done had been for the welfare of the nation, 
to save it from anarchy and from another war. As a public 
man, he showed no regret for his actions. We have seen 
that, deceiving himself^ no doubt, in some cases, he had 
acted with an honest and firm conviction that all his pro- 
ceedings were in conformity with the Divine will. 

Yet he could not escape from those anxieties which so 
frequently disturb sincere minds in the hour of death. He 
knew that he was a sinner. He could say with the Psalm- 
ist : My sin is before me ; and cry with Job : The terrors 
of Oodset themselves in array against me. Thrice over he 
repeated these words of Scripture : It is a fearful thing to 
fall into the hands of the living God, But this trouble did 
not last long. Cromwell knew Him who died once tmto 
sin, and could exclaim with David : Blessed is he whose m 
is covered. He resumed : " All the promises of God are 
" in Him : Yes, and in Him, Amen ; to the glory of God 

" by us, by us in Jesus Christ The Lord halt 

" filled me with as much assurance of His pardon, and His 

" love, as my soul can hold I think I am the poorest 

" wretch that lives : but I love God ; or rather, am be- 

" loved of God I am a conqueror, and more than a 

" conqueror, through Christ that strengtheneth me I " * 

Such were Cromwell's engrossing reflections in those 

solemn moments, when the soul, no longer master of itself 

shows what it really is. All his thoughts were for the 

Saviour, for His covenant, for heaven. No projects of 

* A Collection, &c.,'b^ t\i!& Oxoom ^t tba Bedchamber, 6. 
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ition, no designs of his adversaries then occupied his 

1. He thought of God alone. This is a decisive 

f. 

^e have seen men who have played a distinguished 

in the world unhosom themselves entirely in the 
ited dreams which precede death. A certain cardinal, 
nstance, who had led a dissolute life, but who had been 
e same time an influential statesman, was heard to give 
•ance in his last moments to the language of obscenity, 
brilliant veil of his glory and power was rent, and dis- 
jd nothing but infamy and corruption. In like manner 
ireil, if indeed there was a veil, of Cromwell was torn 
der; in these awful moments we may see to the 
)m of his heart, and all that we can find there is 
love of God and of His Gospel. May the Almighty 

his accusers the power of sustaining, as well as he 
this terrible trial I 
n Monday (August 30), a dreadful hurricane burst 

London. The wind howled and blew with such vio- 
e that travellers feared to set out on their journeys, 
the chambers of Whitehall re-echoed with its hollow 
. This seemed an omen of disaster. Thurloe, on 
df of the council, asked the dying man, who was to 
lis successor? He replied that his name would be 
d at Hampton Court in a sealed paper, lying in a 
e which he pointed out. That document was never 
3vered; it was thought that Richard, his eldest son, 
the person selected ; but why should there have been 
Quch mystery, if it was merely CromwelVs natural 
essor? We cannot refrain from the supposition that 
n/ was the name contained in that sexjret paper, — his 
nd son, and who appeared to possess most, if not all, 
is father's great qualities. When we think of Oliver's 
acter and discernment; when we reflect that he did 
wish his choice to be made known until after his 
h ; we cannot entirely reject the thought that it was 
ry, the former governor and pacificator of Ireland, 
m the Protector had pointed out as alone capable of 
ying on in England his work of liberty, prosperity, 
peace. 
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That same night, in the midst of the tempest, BevenI 
persons being in his chamber, and Major ButleT amoog 
the rest, the dying Christian was heard offering up a so- 
lemn prayer, of which it has been said, by way of reproacL 
that it was the invocation of a mediator between God wA 
his people, rather than that of a poor sinner. WheAer 
he felt himself a sinner or not, this very prayer will teB 
us ; but by what right, if we regard the supplications of a 
dying parent for his children as a solemn and affectiiig 

thing by what right do men presume to reproach tiie 

chief of a great people, if he prays for that people, at the 
very moment when God is resuming the reins He had 
placed in his hands, and is calling bun to eternity? We 
cannot forbear wishing that God would give all the mkrs 
of the nations that love of their people which is stronger 
than death, and of which the Protector has lefb us one of 
the noblest examples recorded in history.^ 

Prayer. 
'^ Lord, though I am a miserable and wretched creature, 
" I am in covenant with Thee through grace. And I may, 
" I will come to Thee for thy people. Thou hast made 
" me, though very unworthy, a mean instrument to do 
" them some good, and Thee service ; and many of them 
" have set too high a value upon me, though others wish 
" and would be glad of my death ; Lord, however Thou 
*' do dispose of me, continue and go on to do good for 
" them. Pardon Thy foolish people I Forgive thdr sins, 
^' and do not forsake them, but love and bless them. Give 
" them consistency of judgment, one heart, and mutual 
" love ; and go on to deliver them, and with the work of 
" reformation ; and make the name of Christ glorious in 
" the world. Teach those who look too much on Thy in- 
" struments, to depend more upon Thyself. Pardon such 
" as desire to trample upon the dust of a poor worm ; for 
" they are Thy people too. And pardon the folly of this 
" short prayer. And give me rest for Jesus Christ's sake^ 
" to whom, with Thee and Thy Holy Spirit, be all honour 
" and glory, now and for ever I Amen."* 

* Letters and S]^clieB, Ui. 457. Neale, ii. 696. 
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1 words Cromwell pardoned his enemies, and 
* the misguided republicans; in fact he prayed 
IJharles Stuart and his wretched satellites, who 

trampled upon the illustrious ashes of the Pro- 
Thursday following. Underwood, the Groom of 
amber, who was in attendance on His Highness, 

saying with an oppressed voice : " Truly God 

indeed He is; He will not" here his voice 

; what he would have added was undoubtedly 
-^e me : He will not leave me." He spoke again 
to time in the midst of all his sufferings with 
jrfulness and fervour of spirit. " I would be 
to live," he said, "to be farther serviceable to 

His people ; but my work is done. Yet God 
v'ith his people." 

he betrayed by his movements that agitation 
in precedes death; and when something was 
I to drink, with the remark that it would make 

he answered : " It is not my design to drink 
; but my design is to make what haste I can 
le." 

I morning he showed much inward consolation 
, and uttered many exceedingly self-abasing 
ihilating and judging himself before God. " fi 
) hard a task for any," says the Groom of 
amber, who assisted him, "especially for me, 
n up all those gracis, which did shine forth 

id by some writers that he once asked Doctor 
who attended at his bedside, whether a man 
from grace? Which the Doctor answering in 
e, the Protector replied : " Then I am safe, for 
re that I was once in a state of grace." We 
moments of doubt and fear trouble passingly 
bed of the firmest and most pious Christians, 
lerefore be possible that the light which shone 
sirs heart suffered a brief eclipse. Yet it is 
kable that the feithful witness of the Protestor's 
has reported with such tare all his words and 
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all his prayers,* does not make the slightest alkBion 
this coDversation with Doctor Goodwin. It is, besid 
in contradiction to all the discourses held by him on 
deathbed, and still more so to the whole of his life. 
was a Christian too far advanced, too well grounded 
enlightened, to put a question like that which has I 
ascribed to him. To find within him the signs ( 
christian life, he required not to have recourse to 
earlier period of his career. Each year of his life, 
most especially the later ones, present us in profc 
with no doubdul signs of his living Christianity, ar 
his adoption as a child of God. (John i. 12.j We 
therefore inclined to question the authenticity of 
anecdote. 

It was the 3d of September 1658, the anniversai 
his famous battles of Dunbar and Worcester ; a day ali 
celebrated by rejoicings in honour of these important 
tories. When the sun rose, Oliver was speechless, 
between three and four o'clock in the afternoon he exp 
God shattered all his strength on this festival of his { 
and his triumphs. 

Most of my readers are familiar with Pascal's rem 
on the death of the Protector. " Cromwell," he i 
" would have laid waste all Christendom, the royal fa 
" would have been for ever ruined, and his own for 
'' in the ascendant, but for a little grain of sand '^ 
" stuck in his urethra. Rome herself would have t 
" bled under him, but this little morsel of gravel, i 

" was nothing else, stopping in that place, behold 

" lying dead, his family brought low, and the Kin| 
" stored." — This passage shows that Pascal was n 
well versed in history as in Christianity and in math 
tics. Instead of a grain of sand, it was a violent i 
caught in the same palace where his favourite dau| 
had breathed her last, which carried off the gre 
Englishman of the seventeenth century. Under one 
or under another it is always the worm that eats in 
Imman power and glory. All flesh is grass^ and ai 
goodlmess thereof is as the flotoer of the field. The ^ 
* The Gxooia of ihfi B«dsbainbQt in his Collection. 
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uMere(h^ the flower fadeih^ became the Spirit of the Lord 
iioweth upon it. 

The sorrow of the Protector's friends and of the majority 
of the nation cannot be described. '' The consternation 
^and astonishment of all people/' wrote Fanconberg to 
Benry Cromwell, ^' are inexpressible ; their hearts seem 
'' as if sunk within them. And if it was thus abroad, 
^ Your Lordship may imagine what it was in the fieumly 
^of His Highness and other near relations. My poor 
** wife (Mary, Oliver's third daughter), I know not what 
" in the earth to do with her. When seemingly quieted, 
^ she bursts out again into passion, that tears her very 
'* heart in pieces ; nor can I blame her, considering what 
" she has lost. It fares little better with others. God, I 
" trust, will sanctify this bitter cup to us all." — " I am 
" not able to speak or write," said Thurloe ; " this stroke 
'* is so sore, so unexpected, the Providence of God in it so 
'' stupendous, considering the person that has fallen, the 
" time and season wherein God took him away, with other 
'* circumstances, I can do nothing but put my mouth in 

" the dust and say. It is the Loi3 It is not to be said 

"what affliction the army and people show to his late 
" Highness : his name is already precious. Never was 
" there any man so prayed for."* 

We have said that a violent tempest burst over London 
shortly before Cromwell's death. Many of the large trees 
in St. James's Park were torn up by the roots. The poet 
Waller, in his celebrated lines, represents the Protector's 
dying groans shaking the island of Great Britain, and the 
ocean swelling with agitation at the loss of its master, 
who, like the founder of Rome, had disappeared in a 
storm. 

We must resiffn! Heaven his great soul doth claim 

In storms, as loud as his immortal fame: 

His dying groans, his last breath shakes our isle; 

And trees, uncut, fall for his funeral pile; 

About his palace their broad roots are tost 

Into the air. So Romulus was loft! 

New Rome in such a tempest miss'd her king, 

And, from obeying, fell to worshipping. 

Letter to H. Cromwell in Thurloe State Papers, vii. 872. 
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On (Eta's top thus Hercules lay dead, 
With ruin'd oaks and pines about him spread. 
The poplar, too, whose bough he wont to wear 
On his victorious head, lay prostrate there. 
These his last fury from the mountain rent: 
Our dying hero from the continent 
Kavisli'd whole towns, and forts from Spaniards reft, 
As his last legacy to Britain left. 
The ocean, whicn so lon^ our hopes confined. 
Could give no limits to his vaster mind; 
Our bounds' enlargement was his latest toil, 
Nor hath he left us prisoners to our isle: 
Under the tropic is our language spoke. 
And part of Flanders hath received our yoke. 
From civil broils he did us disengage. 
Found nobler objects for our martial rage. 
And, with wise conduct, to his country show'd 
The ancient way of conquering abroaa. 
Ungrateful then! if we no tears allow 
To him that gave us peace and empire too. 
Princes that reared him grieve, concem'd to see 1 

No pitch of glory from the grave is free. 
Nature herself took notice of his death, 
And, sighing, swelPd the sea vnth such a breath 
That, to remotest shores her billows roll'd. 
The approaching fate of their great ruler told. 

Thus sang the poet : and in truth history has transmittfid 
to us the names of few princes who, like Oliver, have given 
to their people " peace at home and empire abroad." AH 
men enlightened on what constitutes the real prosperity rf 
a nation, in their grief repeated this sublime elegy. 

Most of the -sovereigns of Europe went into mouming, 
and even Louis XIV. showed this outward sign of respect 
The liberties of Europe, religious freedom, and the great 
cause of Protestantism, might with better reason have 
covered themselves with the funereal crape. But the 
death of their illustrious supporter was not destined to 
bring them down with him to the tomb. The grcas tM- 
eretk, the flower fadeth ; but the Word op oue God shall 

STAND for ever. 

Richard gave his father a magnificent funeraL For 
two months, the embalmed body of the Protector lay in 
state at Somerset House, in a hall hun^ with black, and 
illuminated by a thousand wax-lights. An inscription was 
placed over the coflSn, on which these words might be 
read : — He died with great ossarari^ and serenity ofsouL 
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is the truth, and the fact that it estahlishes is more 
Dus to the Pi*otector than all the parade of velvet pall 
unereal torches, and even than victories and conquests. 

it there is another circumstance which, in the eyes of 
rorld at least, must add additional splendour to Oliver's 
vn. If we are always disposed to feel keenly the 
ns of a beautiful climate and of the sublimities of 
re, we appreciate them still more highly if we are 
ed immediately after into a wild, barren, marshy 
try, loaded with pestilential vapours. The times 
h followed the rule of Cromwell preach his funeral 
on with greater eloquence than the tongue of a Bos- 
; and the harp of Waller, Dryden, or Milton never 
inded to his glory in such expressive strains. The 
ast was striking; and at length in our days it has 
been passed by unnoted by historians. On this 
i let us listen to a voice, whose magic tones have 
dy delighted our ears. " The events which followed 
decease are the most complete vindication of those 

exerted themselves to uphold his authority. His 
ith dissolved the whole frame of society. The army 
e against the parliament, the different corps of the 
ay against each other. Sect raved against sect: 
:ty plotted against party. The Presbyterians, in 
jir eagerness to be revenged on the Independents, 
irificed their own liberty, and deserted all their old 
nciples. Without casting one glance on the past, or 
[uiring one stipulation for the ftiture, they threw 
Nn their freedom at the feet of the most frivolous 

1 heartless of tyrants. Then came those days, never 
be recalled without a blush, the days of servitude 
:hout loyalty, and sensuality without love, of dwarfish 
ents and gigantic vices, the paradise of cold hearts 
1 narrow minds, the golden age of the coward, the 
;ot, and the slave. The king cringed to his rival 
it he might trample on his people, sank into a viceroy 
France, and pocketed, with complacent infamy, her 
grading insults and her more degrading gold. The 
*esses of harlots and the jests of buffoons, regulated 
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" the measures of a government which had just ability 
" enough to deceive, and just religion enough to persecute. 
" The principles of liberty were the scoff of every griniung 
" courtier, and the Anathema Maranatha of every fawning 
" dean. In every high place, worship was paid to Charles 
'' and James, Belial and Moloch ; and England propitiated 
" those obscene and cruel idols with the blood of her best 
" and bravest children. Crime succeeded to crime, and dis- 
'' grace to disgrace, till the race, accursed of God and man, 
" was a second time driven forth, to wander on tbe face 
" of the earth, and to be a byword and a shaking of the 
" head to the nations."* 

It is seldom that a great man is a Christian ; but Crom- 
well was both. The result has been, that men of the 
world have scouted him as a hypocrite. By honour cad 
dishonour, he could say with St. Paul, by evil report and 
good report: as decemers, and yet true. It would be an 
act of great meanness, a criminal falsehood, if those who, 
by studying the life of this great man, find in him an 
upright heart and a sincere piety, should unite their voices 
with those of his detractors. We, on our part, desire to 
the utmost of our ability to renounce all participation in 
this gross imposture. We shall say with Dryden, in the 
last verse of lus stanzas on the Death of Cromwell : 

His ashes in a peaceful urn shall rest ; 

His name a great example stands to show 
How strangely high endeayours may be blest, 

Where piety and valour jointly go. 

We cannot forbear remarking to what an extent Crom- 
well excited the -enthusiasm of the great geniuses of his 
age,— Dryden, Waller, and above all Milton. Such bards 
were wanting to Napoleon. Without being a poet, we 
may join in their admiration. 

Cromwell's greatness, appreciated by his contemporaries, 
and then obscured by the prejudices, meanness, and vices 
of several generations, is beginning in our days to reappear. 
England, better informed, may be proud of her Oliver: 
she may place him boldly at the side of the greatest men 
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F every age and nation. Even on the Continent, already 
lany a voice is raised to applaud the just representations 
lat some of her most distinguished writers have already 
at forth. There is great truth in the following words, 
hich we willingly adopt. '^ Reason and philosophy did 
not teach the conqueror of Europe (Napoleon] to com- 
mand his passions, or to pursue, as a first oDJect, the 
happiness of his people. They did not prevent him finom 
riskmg his fiEune and his power in a frantic contest 
against the principles of human nature and the laws 
of the physical world, against the rage of the winter 
and the liberty of the sea. They did not exempt him 
from the influence of that most pernicious of supersti- 
tions, a presumptuous fatalism. They did not preserve 
him from the inebriation of prosperity, or restrain him 
from indecent querulousness in adversity. On the 
other hand, the fanaticism of Cromwell never urged 
him on impracticable undertakings, or confused his 
perception of the public good. Inferior to Bonaparte 

in invention, he was far superior to him in wisdom 

Oromwell was emphatically a man. He possessed, in 
m eminent degree, that masculine and full grown ro- 
}ustness of mind, that equally diffused intellectual health, 
;srhich, if our national partiality does not mislead us, has 
)eculiarly characterized the great men of England. 
S^ever was any ruler so conspicuously Bom for sover- 
jignty. The cup which has intoxicated almost all others, 
lobered him. His spirit, restless from its own buoy- 
incy in a lower sphere, reposed in majestic placidity as 

ioon as it had reached the level congenial to it Rapidly 

LS his fortunes grew, his mind expanded more rapidly 
till. Insignificant as a private citizen, he was a great 

general ; he was a still greater prince 

'' Some of his enemies have sneeringly remarked, that 
n the successes obtained under his administration, he 
lad no personal share; as if a man who had raised 
limself from obscurity to empire solely by his military 
alents, could have any unworthy reason for shrinking 
rom military enterprise. This reproach is his highest 
jlory. In the success of the English navy he could 
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<< have no selfish interest. Its triumphs added nothing 
" to his fame ; its increase added nothing to his means of 
" overawing his enemies ; its great leader was not Ju3 
" friend. Yet he took a peculiar pleasure in enconraging 
" that noble service, which, of all the instruments em- 
" ployed by an English government, is the most impotent 
" for mischief, and the most powerful for good. His ad- 
" ministration was glorious, but with no vulgar glory. It 
" was not one of those periods of overstrained and convulsive 
" exertion which necessarily produce debility and languor. 
" Its energy was natural, hesdthful, temperate 

" When the Dutch cannon startled an effeminate tyrant 
" in his own palace, when the conquests which had been 
" won by the armies of Cromwell were sold to pamper 
" the harlots of Charles, when Englishmen were sent to 
" fight, under foreign banners, against the independence 
" of Europe and the Protestant religion, many honest 
" hearts swelled in secret at the thought of one who had 
" never suffered his country to be ill-used by any but 
" himself. It must indeed have been difl&ciut for any 
" Englishman to see the salaried viceroy of France, at the 
" most important crisis of his fate, sauntering through his 
" harem, yawning and talking nonsense over a despatch, 
" or beslubbering his brother and his courtiers in a fit of 
" maudlin affection, without a respectful and tender re- 
" membrance oi him, before whose genius the young pride 
" of Louis and the veteran craft of Mazarin had stood 
** rebuked ; who had humbled Spain on the land, and 
" Holland on the sea ; and whose imperial voice had ar- 
" rested the sails of the Libyan pirates, and the persecuting 
"fires of Rome."* ^ 

But what most distinguishes Cromwell above all great 
men, and especially above all statesmen, is the predominance 
in him of the evangelical and christian element. On this 
point we may hear the testimony of one who knew him 
well. It was reserved for the Protector to falsify the 
common proverb, that no man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre. " The one half of his worth, as a great christian 
** and servant of God," says he, " was not known to others. 
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depth, soundness, and solidity of his judgment were 
I that he was enabled to discuss the greatest truths 
rod with much clearness and evidence; his speech 
lys mixt with humility and zeal, and so piercing 

it could not but leave some impression upon those 

heard him; the wonderful insight that he had 
ned in the covenant of Grace, that hearing him, 
3times I have thought with myself, if these things 
0, if that grace is so fiill, so free to sinners, what 
3n or room could there be for imbelief : — all these 
ities were but one letter of his name, a few frag- 
ts of what may be said. As was his knowledge, so 
his faith. His head was not so full of the one, as his 
t of the other, and what Christ said to the woman of 

lan might be said of him: Great is thy faith 

liness was the true rise of his greatness, and the rest 
)f which he sprang into public use."* 
t christian element existed not only in Oliver's per- 
it also in his government. We may contemplate in 
le true union between Church and State; namely, 
e and the wisdom of God in the hearts of the rulers, 
rell thought that the political and national greatness 
tain could not be established in a firm manner, un- 
e pure Gospel was communicated to the people, and 

a truly christian life flowed through the veins of 
.tion. Its blood was frozen ; and he thought that 
er to restore their former vigour to the British 
, Christianity must again set their hearts beating. 

political systems, surely this is as good as any 

Reformation and the Romish hierarchy, Oliver and 
pe, both thought that the influence of the Church 
ecessary to the prosperity of the State. But al- 
i they agreed on the necessity of this influence, they 
i wholly as to its nature. 

)liver's system the influence of the Church upon the 
is purely internal — it is moral or religious; while 

papal system this influence is essentially external, 
ecclesiastical or political. For Cromwell, the Church 
* A Collection, &c., 3, 4, 5, 20. 
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was the invisible Cliureh with its spiritual powers; fo 
pope, it was the visible hierarchy of Rome with its 
ai^ intrigues. 

Humanity ought to be sanctified and glorified: t 
the function of Christianity. But, according to i 
and Protestantism, this great object will be obtam- 
the conversion of every individual man. Faith bri: 
man a new life, purifies aU his natural capacities, an^ 
secrates them to God. Undoubtedly the Church 
means by which this work of restoration is accompl 
But it is not by its outward organization, by its c 
frame- work, by magical virtues concealed in the sacrai 
that it is effected ; it is brought about by the preacl 
liie Word, and by the operation of the Holy Ghost. 

To advance this work of regeneration is not exck 
the province of the ministers of the Church ; it belo 
all Christians. We have seen how Oliver insisted ( 
point in Scotland. Christ dwells in every believe 
He cannot abide there in inactivity. If in heaven 
for the salvation of His people, prophet, priest, and 
on earth they should imitate Him, and be, for His 
prophets, priests, and kings. 

Life and activity — a life and an activity confoi 
to the law of God — being thus carried by evan 
Christianity into each individual, are also carried ii 
mass, into society, into the Church, and into the 
In those nations where the evangelical spirit prevai 
moral, religious, and intellectual life will be deve 
every force will be set in motion ; liberty on the one 
submission to the laws on the other, will be bh 
permanently acquired; and the nation will arrive 
degree of power, greatness, and glory, that othei 
never attain. 

Although in the bosom of Protestant nations evan 
Christianity is far from having reached the perfee 
ought to possess, it is sufficient to compare these i 
wiuL others, in order to perceive that such is, in g< 
the effect of those principles of which Oliver was • 
tike most eminent advocates. In Great Britain and 
we luiye a signal illustratioii of this truth. 
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If Cromwell salutes the English nation, as ^' a very 
great people, — ^the best people in the world," — it is 
ecanse they are '^ a people that have the highest and 
clearest profession among them of the greatest glory, 
namely Religion." If some who desire to have " horse* 
races, cock-fightings, and the like," say, " They in 
Prance are so and so I" Oliver replies : " Have they the 
Oospd as we have? They have seen the smi but a 

little. We have great lights I" He declares what 

as been the principal means employed by him to effect 
lie good of the British nation : " I have been seeking of 
G^, — ^from the great God, — a blessing upon you (the 
parliament), and upon these nations." In his closet, 
lone, and on his knees, he wrestled with God to promote 
le good of his people, to whose political interests one 
iuse with him was superior to all others — ^the cause of 
hrist; and Cromwell knew that it was only by being 
dthful to this, that he could secure the true interests of 
is nation. "It is your glory," said he to parliament, 

and it is mine — if I have any in the world it is my 

glory that I know a cause which yet we have not lost ; 
but do hope we shall take a little pleasure rather to lose 
our lives than lose 1" 

In what did Oliver place his hope and his confidence for 
16 great cause which he upheld ? " Supposing this cause 
or this business must be carried on," said he to the first 
vrliament, on the 22d of January 1655, " it is either of 
God or of man. If it be of man, I would I had never 
touched it with a finger. If I had not had a hope fixed 
in me that this cause and this business was of God, I 
would many years ago have run firom it. K it be of 
God, He will bear it up. K it be of man, it will 
tumble ; as everything that hath been of man since the 
world began hath done. And what are all our histories, 
and other traditions of actions in former times, but God 
manifesting himself^ that He hath shaken, and tumbled 
down, and trampled upon, everything that He hath not 
planted? If the Lord take pleasure in England, and if 
He will do us good, — He is very able to bear us up I 
Let the difficulties be whatsoever they will, we shall in 
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^< His strength be able to encounter with ihem. And I 
^' bless God I have been inured to difficulties ; and I never 
" found God failing when I trusted in Him. I can langli 
'' and sing, in my heart, when I speak of these things to 
*' you or elsewhere 

^' I look at the people of these nations as the blessing 
" of the Lord : and they are a people blessed by Goi 
" They have been so ; and they will be so, by reason 
'^ of that immortal seed which hath been, and is, among 
*' them : those regenerated ones in the land, of several 
'^ judgments, who are all the flock of Christ, and lambs of 
" Christ : His, though perhaps under many unruly pas- 
" sions and troubles of spirit, whereby they give disquiet 
" to themselves and others. Yet they are not so to God; 
" since to us He is a God of other patience ; and He will 
" own the least of truth in the hearts of His people." 

Nothing was more offensive to Oliver than to hear it 
said that it was his wisdom and his skill which had given 
liberty, dominion, and gloiy to his people. He tore off 
the wreath that some would thus have placed around his 
brows, and like those mysterious .beings in the apocalypse, 
he cast his crovni before the throne of the Lamb, saying: 
" Thou art worthy, Lord, to receive glory, and honour, 
" and power I" 

" * It was,' say some, ' the cunning of the Lord-Pro- 
" * tector,' — I take it t^ myself — ' it was the craft of such 
'^ ' a man, and his plot, that hath brought it about I And 
" * as they say in other countries. There are five or six 
^^ ' cunning men in England that have skill ; they do all 
" ' these things.' Oh, what blasphemy is this ! Because 
" men that are without God in the world, and walk not 
" with Him, know not what it is to pray or believe. 
'^ These men that live upon their mumpsirmis and manpa- 
'^ musy their masses and service-books, ihdr dead and 
" carnal worship, — ^no marvel if they be strangers to God, 
'^ and to the works of God, and to spiritual dispensations. 
" And because thei/ say and believe thus,* must tpe do 
" 80 too ? We, in this land, have been otherwise in- 
" fltructed ; even by the Word, and Works, and Spirit 
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To say that men bring forth these things when God 
th them, — judge you if God will bear this I I wish 
it every sober heart, though he hath had temptations 
on him of deserting this cause of God, yet may take 
3d how he provokes and falls into the hands of the 
ing God by such blasphemies as these I According to 
J Tenth of the Hebrews : If we sin wilfuUy after that 

have received the knowledge of the truth, there remains 
more sacrifice for sin. A terrible word I — They that 
ill attribute to this or that person the contrivances 
i production of those mighty things God hath wrought 
the midst of us ; and fancy that they have not been 
3 revolutions of Christ Himself, upon whose shoulders 
'■ government is laidj — they speak against God, and 
ij fall under His hand without a Mediator. 
If we deny the Spirit of Jesus Christ, the glory of all 
s works in the world, by which He rules kingdoms, 
i doth administer, and is the rod of His strength, — 
I provoke the Mediator ; and He may say : thou 
oiest me my sovereignty and power committed to me ; 
will not intercede nor mediate for thee ; thou fallest 
o the hands of the living God I — I may be thought to 
3SS too much upon this theme. But I pray God it 
ly stick upon your hearts and mine. The worldly 
nded man knows nothing of this, but is a stranger to 

and thence his atheisms, and murmurings at instru- 
jnts, yea repining at God Himself. And no wonder ; 
isidering the Lord hath done such things amongst us 

have not been known in the world these thousand 
ars, and yet notwithstanding is not owned by us I — " 
Tien Oliver set forth religion as the true source of a 
>n's prosperity, it was not a religion of impressions 
, an enthusiastic and fanatical religion ; no I it was a 
d religion. In his eyes, morality was quite as im- 
mt as doctrine : he knew that faith without works is 
\ " I did hint to you my thoughts about the reform- 
on of manners," he said to parliament on the 17th of 
ember 1656. " And those abuses that are in this 
tion through disorder, are a thing which should be 
ich in your hearts. It is that which, I am confident^ 
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** is a description and character of the interest you b&ve ^ 
" been engaged against, the cavalier interest : tiie badge 1' 
<' and character of countenancing profaneness, disorder, ■ 
'^ and wickedness in all places, — ^and whatever is most of 
" kin to these, and most agrees with what is Popery, and 
" with the profane nobility and gentry of this naticml hi 
^^ my conscience, it was a shame to be a Christian, within 
" these fifteen, sixteen, or seventeen years, in this natku! 
" Whether in Cossar'8 house^ or elsewhere I It was a 
^* shame, it was a reproach to a man; and the badge of 
" ' Puritan ' was put upon it. — ^We would keep up nobility 
" and gentry : — ^and the way to keep them up is, Not to 
^' suffer them to be patronizers or countenancers of de- 
" bauchery and disorders I And you will hereby be as 
" labourers in that work of keeping them up, 

*' A man may tell as plainly as can be what becomes of 
*' us, if we grow indifferent and lukewarm in repressing 
*' evil, under I know not what weak pretensions, K it 
" lives in us, therefore ; I say, if it be in the general heart 
*^ of the nation, it is a thing I am confident our liberty 
" and prosperity depend upon — Reformation. Make it » 
*' shame to see men bold in sin and profaneness, and God 
*^ will bless you. You will be a blessing to the nation ; and 
" by this, will be more repairers of breaches than by any- 
*^ thing in the world. The mind is the man. If that be 
'' kept pure, a man signifies somewhat ; if not, I would 
" very fain see what difference there is betwixt him sod a 
'^ beast. He hath only some activity to do some more 
" mischief.^' 

Oliver exerted all his eloquence to persuade the parlia- 
ment that piety and decision in God's cause could alone 
save England and Protestantism. There was never, pe^ 
haps, a man more decided than Cromwell, and he would 
fain have imparted some of this spirit to all who had the 
means of influencing the prosperity of Great Britain aod of 
the Protestant world, " Now if I had the tongue of an 
^^ angel,'' he continued in the speech we have just quoted; 
^' if I was so certainly inspired as the holy men of Gx>d have 
^' been, I could rejoice, for your sakes, and for these natkms' 
'^ B9kea^ and for tiie Bake oi Q(Q^ ^ o^ Hia cause which 
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ave all been engaged in, if I could move affections 
m to that which, li you do it, will save this nation ! 
>t, — you plunge it, to all human appearance, it and 
iterests, yea and all Protestants in the world, into 
3verable ruin ! — 

lerefore, I pray and beseech you, in the name of 
}t, show yourselves to be men ; quit yourselves like 
! I do not think that, to this work you have in 
, a neutral spirit will do. That is a Laodicean 
; ; and we know what God said of that Church ; it 
lukewarm^ and therefore he would spue it out of his 
h! It is not a neutral spirit that is incumbent 
you. And if not a neutral spirit, it is much less a 
fied spirit, inclining you, in the least disposition, 
^ong way ! 

3n are, in their private consciences, every day 
ng shipwreck; and it's no wonder if these can 
3 hands with persons of reprobate interests : — such, 
me leave to think, are the popish interests. It is 
luch a spirit that will carnr this work on I It is 
in a Christian state ; who have works with faith ; 
know how to lay hold on Christ for remission of 
till a man be brought to glory in hope. 
a man be scrupling the plain truth before him, it is 
lin to meddle with him. He hath placed another 
ess in his mind ; he is saying, * Oh, iSf we could but 
rcise wisdom to gain civil liberty, — religion would 
)w I ' Could we have carried it thus far, if we had 
isputing in that manner ? I must profess I reckon 
iifficulty more than all the wrestling with flesh and 
. Doubting, hesitating men, they are not fit for 
work. You must not expect that men of hesitating 
s, under the bondage of scruples, will be able 
rry on this work, much less such as are merely 
1, natural ; such as, having an outward prof ession of 
%ess^ whom the apostle speaks of so often, are ene- 
to the cross of Christ ; whose Ood is their belly; 
' fflory is in their shame ; who mind earthly things, 
ve me leave to tell you, — ^those that are called to 
vork, it vnXa not depend for them upon formalities, 
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" nor notions, nor speeches I I do not look the work shouM 
" be done by these. No, but by men of honest hearts, en- 
" gaged to God ; strengthened by Providence ; enlightened 
" in Ilis words, to know His Word, — ^to which He hath 
" set His seal, sealed with the blood of His Son, with the 
" blood of His servants : that is such a spirit as will carry 
" on this work." 

We see what was Oliver's energetic conviction, and how 
firmly he felt convinced that Christianity alone could make 
a people free, — that it was only through the truth they 
could attain liberty. The United States of America, which 
were the work of that christian, or of that puritan spirit 
(if the term be more acceptable), of which the Protector 
spoke so frequently, — the United States, Scotland, and 
even England, have realized his wishes, and justified his 
continual assertions. WTiat was true in the seventeenth 
century is still true in the nineteenth. What has been 
true in Scotland, in England, and in North America, wonld 
be true still in France, in Germany, and in Italy. Liberty 
with order cannot be realized in these diflferent countries, 
except by that christian spirit of which the Protector 
spoke. But who is there in those countries, who is there 
in the world, that thinks so? 

" Therefore I beseech you, do not dispute of unnecessary 
" and unprofitable things which may divert you from 
" carrying on so glorious a work as this is. I think 
" every objection that ariseth is not to be answered ; nor 
" have I time for it. I say. Look up to God ; have peace 
" among yourselves. It is a union this between you and 
" me : and both of us united in faith and love to Jesus 
" Christ, and to His peculiar interest in the world, — that 
" must ground this work. K I have any peculiar interest 
" which is personal to myself, which is not subservient to 
" the public end, — ^it were not an extravagant thing for 
" me to curse myseK: because I know God will curse me, 
" if I have I I have learned too much of God to dally 
" with Him, and to be bold with Him, in these things. 
" And I hope I never shall be bold with Him 1 — ^though I 
** can be bold with men, if Christ be pleased to assist !— 

" I say, if there be love between us, so that tl^ (Tliree) 
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^' Nations may say, * These are knit together in one bond| 
'* * to promote the glory of God, against the common 
*** enemy; to suppress everything that is evil, and en- 
** * courage whatsoever is of godliness,' — ^yea, the nation 
*' will bless you I And really that and nothing else will 
*'work off these disaffections from the minds of men; 
"which are great. I do know what I say. When I 
" speak of these things, I speak my heart before God. I 
" have a little faith : I have a little lived by faith, and 
" therein I may be bold. Therefore in the fear and name 
" of God : Go on, with love and integrity, against what- 
" ever arises of contrary to those ends which you know 
"and have been told of; and the blessing of God will go 
" with you ! — 

" I have but one thing more to say. I know it is 
" troublesome : — but I did read a Psalm yesterday, which 
" truly may not unbecome both me to tell you of, and you 
" to observe. It is the Eighty-fifth Psalm ; it is venr 
*^ instructive and significant : and though I do but a little 
'* touch upon it, I desire your perusal at pleasure. 

" It begins : Lord^ Thou hast been very favourable to 
'* Thy land; Thou hast brought back the captivity of Jacob. 

* Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of Thy people ; Thou hast 

* covered all their sin. Thou hast taken away all the fierce" 

* ness of Thy wrath. Thou hast turned Thyself from the 
''fierceness of Thine anger. Turn uSj God of our salvO" 

* tion, and cause Thine anger toward us to cease. WiU 
' Thou be angry with us for ever ; wilt Thou draw out 
' Thine anger to all generations f Wilt Thou not revive us 
' again J that Thy people may rejoice in Thee f Then he 

* calls upon God as the God of his salvation, and then 
'* saith he : I will hear what Gfod the Lord will speak : for 
" He will speak peace unto His people, and to His saints ; 
•^ but let them not turn again to folly. Surely His salvation 
'* is nigh them that fear Him; Oh — that glory may dwell in 
•' our land! Mercy and truth are met together; righteous- 
•* ness and peace have kissed each other. Truth shall spring 
'* out of the earth, and righteousness shall look down from 
'* heaven. Yea the Lord shall give that which is goodj 
" and our land shall yield her increase. Righteousness 
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*^ shcUl go before Him^ and shaU set us in the way of His 
" st^r 

Thus spoke the founder of modem England. We have 
seen a poet compare him to Romulus, the founder of Rome ; 
but if Cromwell first prepared the new destinies of his 
people hj the sword, he contributed still more to establish 
and strengthen them by that religious and sincerely liberal 
spirit which he breathed over the nation. In tMs great 
man was combined the spirit of Romulus and of Numa. 
Like the latter, he knew that religion was the foundation 
stone of nations ; but it was not cm the revelations of a 
nymph Egeria that he based the future grandeur of the 
republic. It was on truei^— on holier oracles. 

Both remained in private life until the age of fort^, 
living in the country, — ^the one near Cures, tending the 
old age of his father : the other watching by the sub c^ 
his mother; and they quitted their calm retreats, each 
sacrificing to the God that he worshipped, and bearmg 
His decrees to the people. K the son-in-law of Tatios 
built temples, founded colleges of priests of Mars, Pontiff, 
and Fecials, the descendant of the first minister of Henry 
VIII. was consumed with the desire of witnessing the 
mighty propagation amidst his people of that '^ chosen gen- 
" eration," that " royal priesthood," that " holy nation," 
which, says the apostle Peter, should "show forth tiic 
" praises of Jesus Christ " in every place. He went not 
into the depths of the sacred woods to receive the instmc- 
tions of his God ; as we have often seen, his closet was 
his oratory. Both swore to preserve among their people 
the sacred fire lighted at the rays of the sun ; and if Oliver 
did not dedicate in Saint Paul's a heaven-fallen brazen shield 
{ancile), he was able to give to his fellow-citizens a more 
effectual palladium to be the pledge of their greatness. 
And this palladium still protects Great Britain against 
the thirst of gold and the fiiry of the passions, there f(^- 
menting with such violence. Beflnre the time of these 
two men, foreigners regarded both Rome and Ekigland 
each as a hostUe camp; under their government, other 
nations looked upon these states as a wise city, a just 
tribunal, a holy temple. On& oli \k<b %«^^ of old remarked, 
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that "the world would not be happrjr until philosophen 
" were seated on the throne." If that Baying found its 
"ealization in Numa, Oliver realized this also : " Tlie 

* king's heart is in the hand of the Lord, as the rivers of 

* water: he tumeth it whithersoever be will, — then the 
^ king by judgment establisheth the land." 

Oliver s grave, like Numa's, was violated after bis death ; 
ind if from the tomb of Pompilius, at the foot of the Jaai- 
ulum, those manuscripts were taken, which the senate with 
lypocritical alarm threw into the fire as dangerous to Um 
eople, the Protector's bones were exhumed and insulted 
17 the vile flatterers of a corrupted power. But whsl 
latters it I The name of Oliver, like that of Nutna^ 
emains, and will ever remain, as a personification of the 
Bligious spirit and of the liberal legislation of a great 
eople. Cromwell, we repeat, is the true founder ef 
K)dem England. To him the nation is indebted for il# 
berties, and, consequently, the crown for its stability; 
ad yet he has no statue in the new palace of Westminster, 
reeting under the auspices of Victoria I Ingrata boIuHb,* 

We have seen Oliver's policy : " Be united in faith and 

love to Christ I Suppress everything that is evil, and 

encourage whatsoever is of godlmess." 

This is not the policy of the pope. The kingdom of 
rod, says he, is in the Church ; the Church is in the hier- 
rchy; and the hierarchy is in the pope. The Church 
nds the State far from God, without life from above ; and 
nparts to it that life, not by regenerating the individuals 
rho compose the nation, but by attaching them in a mass 
3 its own ecclesiastical organization. If the State submits 
the Church, it is a christian state; if it opposes the 
Jhurch, t. e. the pope, it is not of Christ or of His covenant. 
*opery does not positively exclude the internal work, which 
3 the essence of Protestantism ; but no great importance 
3 attached to it. All that Romanism requires is submis- 
ion to the papacy, and an outward, legal morality. And 
tow low the standard of that morality has been brought 
oay be learned from the class-tbooks employed in her 
heological seminaries. 

♦ Virga. 
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While the Protestant principle gives a nation liberty, 
order, and life ; the Romanist principle, on the contrary, 
brings to it slavery, disorder, and death. 

The Romish Church woidd £Eun take the State under 
her guardianship, and she insinuates herself everywhere 
in Older to direct it. Hence there arise at every moment 
conflicts and disputes. The State complains that the 
Church infringes on its rights ; and the Church, that the 
State encroaches on religion ; and &s the State and the 
Church have each their partisans, this may lead to a 
civil war. Such struggles are not rare in the countries 
subjected to Roman-catholicism, and of this in our days, 
France, Spain, and other popish kingdoms present frequent 
examples. When I see the British government proposing 
to form a political connexion with the pope, I fancy I be- 
hold those kings of the ancient nations, whom the Roman arms 
subdued, humbly stretching out their enfeebled hands to Rome 
that she may rivet on them the manacles of the conqueror. 

The centralization, which is the characteristic of popery, 
confers on it great strength. Doubtless the time is past 
when by a papal bull an interdict could be pronounced 
against a whole people, and when even kings were com- 
pelled to bend the knee before it. Yet the allocutions, 
the encyclical letters, and the confessional, still possess a 
certain power, and of this, even in these times, many states 
(Prussia for instance) which have had to deal with Rome 
tave experienced ample proof. 

The Romish Church is so much the more formidable to 
the peace and prosperity of nations, as she has no fixed 
political principles, but seeks merely her own power, and 
willingly allies herself with every party, provided some 
advantage can be derived from it. She will unite with 
kings against their subjects, and with subjects against 
their kings, just as her interest may require. She will be 
despotic, she will be liberal: she will be proud, and she 
will be meek. She aims at one thing only — to bind 
prince and people under the throne of the Vatican, and to 
maintain herself erect above them, treading with one foot 
on the hand of the sovereign, and with the other on the 
lieart of the people. 
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This servitude, which popery brings on the nations, 
cessarily leads in their case to a moral and intellectual 
rpor, which erelong becomes a political and industrial 
ath. Unhappy Ireland, as we have before remarked, is 
B tnie svbstratum of Poman-catholicism. 
Such is the system which Oliver Cromwell rejected, and 
• which he substituted the Gospel. 
He was wrong when he determined to forbid the mass ; 
d we have seen that afterwards he was willing to 
erate it. Full liberty of conscience to all was his 
3at principle, and it will gradually become the device 
the whole world. But that was not properly the ques- 
n, which was political rather than religious. It was 
s : Could the subjects of a foreign prince be active 
izens in another state, and take part in its administra- 
a ? If individuals were excluded from the government 
Great Britain, who had made oath of fidelity to the 
nces of Versailles, of the Escurial, or of the imperial 
tie of Vienna, why should the subjects of the prince of 
J Quirinal be admitted ? It might have been said that 
J cases were very different. If there was a difference, 
s it not in this, that in England, for instance, there was 
jater danger from the pope than from the King of 
ance ? The latter had no pretensions on England, while 
) former had many. A foreign king communicates but 
dom with his subjects who may be in London, while the 
•tue and fidelity of a subject of the prince of the Quirinal 
isist in being as constantly as possible in communication 
bh that prince or with his agents. 

I will not solve the question: it is not my business, 
bers may consider it their duty to examine it ; I content 
'self with stating it as I should imagine it must have 
geared to Oliver Cromwell. 

For him there was, however, another element in this 
Bstion. The prince of the Vatican was in his eyes a 
lignant power, the man of sin^ who necessarily brings 
eolation and destruction upon the nations. The states- 
in of our day reject this thought, and regard it as a 
ly. We believe that they are mistaken, and tiiat they 

II see their error before long. 
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Much has been said of Cromwell's ambition. This made 
him take np arms, this made him become Protector, this 
agitated him during the discussion on the kingship I The 

ambition of one man I and is this all that men can see 

in his life? It is a paltry manner of viewing histc^. 
In truth it was a venr di^ent thing and very different 
thoughts which filled Oliver's bosom. It was not afecUher 
in his cap that occupied his mind : he was fighting tlie 
great battle against the papacy and royalty of the ]i£ddle 
Ages, — the greatest that history has had to describe sinee 
the establishment of Christianity and the struggle of the 
Reformation. 

The result of this battle was the deliverance <^ tlie 
present age and of ages yet to come. Without Cromwell, 
humanly speaking, liberty would have been lost not only 
to England, but to Europe. Even Hume in one place 
ascribes this immense and glorious result to the puritans. 
We must add, that the defeat of liberty would have been 
the defeat of the Gospel. 

In the seventeenth century there were but two men: 
Louis XIV. and Oliver Cromwell ; the former representing 
absolutism and Roman-catholicism ; the latter, evangelical 
Christianity and liberty. There were certainly in that age 
other important personages ; and the name of the geneious 
Gustavus Adolphus immediately recurs to every mind* 
But the two chief figures are Louis and Oliver. Between 
them — ^between their systems, if not between their persons, 
— the struggle was fought ; and the victory, althou^ alow 
and long disputed, particularly in France, remained with 
Oliver. They are the representatives of two princi|de8, — 
of two worlds. These two gigantic figures are each raised 
on a lofty pedestal; and their shadows fall not only on 
their own age, but extend over all future times. 



I have been in England; I have seen in her great 
manufacturing cities the miracles of that industry which 
covers the whole world with the productions of a pet^ 
island in Europe, In tYv^ v^xta of London, of Liverpool, 
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ler places, I have gazed upon those floating isles, 
bousands of masts, which bear afar over every sea 
IBS and power of the nation. I have admired in 
d a simple, energetic, and active people, ready to 
5 everything rather than abandon Christ and His 

I have been present at the debates of the parlia- 
f the three kingdoms, and I have admired that 
ce which, not content with words, goes right to the 
: the matter, and impels the nation onwards in its 
estinies. I have found everywhere, from the lower 
of the people to the exalted stations of nobles and 

an enthusiastic love of liberty. I have wandered 
I those halls from which are conveyed to the four 
3 of the world Bibles printed in every known Ian- 

I have prayed in the churches, and at the religious 
^s have been transported by the powerful eloquence 
speakers and the acclamations of the audience. I 
und in the families a morality comparatively greater 

other countries ; and pious customs, both private 
3lic, more generally prevalent. I have been struck 
[miration at beholding the people of those islands, 
assing the globe, bearing everywhere civilisation 
iristianity, commanding in the most distant seas, 
ing the earth with the power and the Word of 

he sight of such prosperity and greatness, I said : 
7/e strength unto God: His excellence/ is over Israely 
s strength is in the clouds. God, thou art terrible 
hy holy places 1 the God of Israel is He that giveth 

I and power unto His people, Blessed be God! 

the work of the Reformation ; — it is Protestantism 
3 evangelical faith which have so greatly exalted 
bion, and given it such influence. 
God works by instruments ; and if there is any one 
10, in times past, has contributed more than another, 
ban all others, to the wonders of the present day, 

mis Oliver Cromwell. The existing greatness 

land is but the realization of the plan he had con- 

lat enthusiasm for the Gospel ; if that opposition to 
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popery, — ^those two distinctive characteristics of his mind, 
which Cromwell has imprinted on the people of Great 
Britain, should ever cease in England ; — ^if a fatal fall 
should ever interrupt the christian course of that nation ; 
— and if Rome, which has already ruined so many king- 
doms, should receive the homage of the Queen of the 



Then, should I at any future period revisit her shores, 
I should find her glory extinct, imd her power humbled to 
the dust. 

But this melancholy presentiment will never be realized. 
Great Britain will be faithful to the path which God, in 
Oliver's day, traced out for her. She will remain a city set 
t^pon a kill, which cannot be. hid, and which scatters over 
the world light, civilisation, and faith. 

Calling these things to mind, as I composed this sketch, 
I obeyed the dictates of my conscience. Out of the abun- 
dance of the heart the mouth speaketh. 

I BELIEVISD, AND THEREFORE HAVE I SPOKEN. 



THE END. 
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